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Inapact of Land Reforms on Agrarian 
Structure and Agricultural Growth 
in Uttar Pradesh ! ^ 




AJIT KUMAR SINGH’!* 


iatroduction 




Right from the beginjning of the efforts at planned, economic develop-l 
ment land reforms were assigned a high priority with a view to remoyin^l 
obstacles in the transfbrrnation of agriculture imposed by the exploitative^ 
and defective land tenure system in the country and to create a more egalk’ 
tarian rural society. .However, land reforms in the country have remained' 
content with the objective of the creation of individual proprietory rights j 
and granting of security of tenure to the actual tiller of the land and did not ' 
attempt any basic transformation of the agrarian relations on socialist lines. : 
Even in the limited objectives which the political leadership set before itself 
the success attained has fallen much short of expectations. Over the years 
the political commitment to land reforms has weakened considerab'y. 

The success of the land reform measures and their impact on the rural 
economy has also varied from state to state. In the present paper we have 
attempted an overview of land reforms in tJ.P. and made an assessment of 
their impact on the agrarian structure and agricultural growth in the state. 
We have also tried to examine the implications of changes in the agrarian 
structure on future agricultural grow'th. 


Land Reforms in Uttar Pradesh 


U.P., which had seen the political mobilisation of the peasantry during 
the Independence struggle on a large scale, was among the more progressive 
states of .the country during the first phase of land reforms initiated after 
Independence. In this phase land reforms in the state aimed at the aboli- 
tion of all forms of intermediary laud rights with a view to giving land to the 
tiller. In the second phase, attention was focused on tlie consolidation of 
the fragmented holdings. The next phase aimed at a more equitable distri- 
bution of land through two rounds of land cedliag legislation. 

Reorganisation of agriculture on cooperative lines was never given a 
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. serious thought. Cooperative farming societies which did come into exis- 
tence were more often than nought an attempt by the large landowners to 
circumvent the land ceiling legislation and to get various concessions from 
;the government. This is clearly reflected in the jump in the number 
of cooperative farming societies from 387 in 1960-61 to 1359 in 1965-66, 
when the first round of ceiling legislation was impleinented. Growth of 
cooperative farming societies stagnated thereafter and is reported to be 
1502 in 1988-89 with a membership of 33,063 and area of 139,348 ha. 

Temirial Reforms 

The U.P. Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act, 1951, which was 
one of the most progressive measures of land reforms introduced in the 
country, abolished all intermediary rights in land and brought tlie actual 
tiller of the soil in direct contact with the state. The Act substituted the 
bewildering variety of land rights prevalent in the state by a new and simpli- 
fied tenure system, which recognised two major types of land rights, namely, 
bhmtidari and sirdari. While both the land rights were peimanent and 
heritable, the latter right is constrained by restrictions on transfer and use 
of land, while carrying higher revenue charges. A sirdar could, however, 
acquire bhumidari rights on payment of 10 times the rent. In 1977 complete 
I uniformity of land tenures was created in the state when all sirdars w'ere 
i conferred bhumidari rights by the government. 

I The U.P. Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act 1951 reduced the 
bewildering variety of land rights from 40 to 4 categories, removed a large 
parasitic class of intermediaries and by confening permanent and heritable 
rights on the- tiller of the land removed the motivational hurdle for raising 
’ agricultural productivity.^ 

j Though the impact of zamindari abohtron on agricultural production 
I in the state is difficult to assess, it can he safely said that the land tenure 
j system based on peasant proprietorship that was created by the Act removed 
I the disincentive for investment in agriculture and provided the necessary 
i precondition for agricultural growth in the state. Thus, area irrigated by 
j \ tubewells in the state nearly doubled within a decade- rising from 2.76 lakh 
i ha. in 1950-51 to 5.43 lakh ha. in 1960-61. The positive impact of the land 
i reforms on agricultural ,g^o^vth in U.P, is also , reflected by the fact that the 
i average yield of the major crops which had maintained a dovraward trend 
I in the decades proceeding 1951 showed a clear jump in the decade 1951-61 
I as can be seen from Table 1, Foodgrains output in the decade in U.P. 

I registered a growth of 23.0. per cent, and foodgraig, yield of 14.7 per cent 

I (Table 2). 

The peaceful and swift abolition of the Vested interests of over 2 million, 
j zamindars was no mean-achievement by any standard. .However, a serious 
: lacuna that remained in the tenurial structure of the state was the continua- 
tion of the practice of sub-letting, which was legally barred except in ceftain 
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'rABLE'l 

Fes* Acre Yield of Major Crop k U.P,, 1931-61 



Year 

Rice 

Wheat 

Sugarcane 

1931 

7.07 

9,55 

26,82 

1941 

6.27 

8.66 

30.00 

1951 

4.76 

8.56 

30.22 

1961 

8.05 

9.95 

39.23 


Source ; R.S. Mathur, Dynamics of Labour Forces Yash Publisliers, Liidciiow, 
1991, p. 74 




TABLE 2 

o 



IjidScate of Agifjcsjlhwal Bs'yeSopmMt i® U.P., 19.S&-S1 

Year 

f'oodgrains 
Output in 
lakh tonnes 

Foodgrains 
Yield in 
qtis./ha. 

Net Irrigated 

Area in ’000 
ha. 

Fertilizer Con- 
sumptioit In 
kkh tonnes 

1950-51 

117,8 

6.9 

4840 

N.A. 

1955-56 

120.6 (2.4) 

6,7 (—2.9) 

4952 (2-. 3) 

0,20 

1960-61 

144.9 (20.1) 

7.9 (+17.9) 

3024 (.1..5) 

0.30 (50,0) 

1965-66 

152.5 (5.2)* 

8.4 (+6.3)«* 

5875 (16.9) 

0.93 (210.0) 

1970-71 

194.7 (27.7) 

10.0 (+19.0) 

7218 (22.9) 

4.11 (34L9) 

1975-76 

194.6 (-0.1) 

10.3 (3.0) ' ' 

■7933 (9.9) 

4,87 (18.5) , 

1980-81 

249.5 (28.2) 

12.2 (18.4) 

94.53 (19.2) 

11,51 (136.3) 

1935-86 

314.3 (26.0) 

J5.2 (24.6) 

10132 (7.2) 

19.72 (71.3) 

1988-89 

354.9 (1,2.9) 

17.4 (14.5) 

10043 (-0.9) 

21.36 (8.3) 

Notes : 1, * for 1964-65 

2, Figures in brackets show per cent change over the previous period 

Source : Complied from Buifeh'it of Agricultural Statistics, £7.F.,’ (Annual). 


specific circumstances, in the garb of share cropping.^. The share croppers 
usually bear the entire cost of cultivation and pay as much as of the 
produce as rent, while they are not allowed to remain on the same land for 
any len.gth of time® . , . ' ' 
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i - 'TIis NSS rounds reveal a moderate level of leasing in the state, though 
are considerable interregional variations in the extent of leasing.^ 
in 1971-72 the proportion of hoxisehokls leasing in land varied from 
11.67 per cent in the Western Region to as much as 57,13 per cent in the 
irlimalayan Region and the proportion of area leased in varied from 10.15 
per cent in the Eastern Region to 19.71 per cent in the Western Region 
(liable 3). The variation in leasing operation among regions seems related 
to tlie extent of agricultural development as we!! as demographic pre.ssure. 


Region-wise Extent of Leasing in U.F., 1971-72 


Region 

Per cent of House- 
holds Leasing in 
Land 

Per cent of Opera- 
ted Area Leased in 

— 

^Mljisltlayan Region 

57.13 

, 19.71 

W'I'estern Region 

13.67 

12.71 

i ;:;^isi^tRt}gion 

28.96 

15.18 

( Eastern Region 

27,08 

10.15 

j ^If^uthsm Region 

19.61 

16.38 

1 '^i^lpTradesh ' 

1 'hllk-rV''''''' 

.25.01 

13.90 

} NSS; Twenty Sixth Round, 1971-72, Report No. 215 

f 

: .)-.'^0-^6kiug at changes in leasing, over the years, we observe that the pattern 


across dilFerent size classes remained ' more or lesss unchanged 
; the period 1953-54 and 1971-72, However, between 1971-72 and 1982 
rmd a slrarp decline in the proportion of leased in land in case of sub- 
^kal and marginal holdings accompanied by a sharp rise in the area 
in case of large holdings (Table 4). To some extent decline in the 
‘irtioh of leased in area in case of sub-marginal (below 1.0 acres) and 
Inal holdings (1.0-2. 5 acres) and the corresponding increase in the pro-" 
of owned area reflects the impact of the land redistribution pro- 
imdeitaken in the seveaities under which 2,36 lakh acres were disrii- 
’I till September 1982.® At the same time it reflects the practice of 
^Iheaiancy wliich has. been strengthened in the wake of the green revolu- 
''''m- fact one obsems a distinct decline -in the proportion of 
|tgihal holding in total households leasing in as well as in area leased 
1971-72 and 1982., Sub-raargina! holdings, account for 
Hbdrfcii of the holdings reporting leasing out of land. 


TABLE 3 
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TABLE 4 

Per cent of Area Leased la to OjpsMted Area By Size Categories sm 

Uttar Pradesh 


She Category 

1953-54 

1971-72 

1982 

1 . Sub-Marginal Hold.ings 
(Upto 1 .0 Acre) 

22.3 

21.2 

11.2 

2. Marginal Holdings 
(1,0-2. 5 Acres) 

18.2 

18.3 

12,7 

3. Small Holdings 
(2.5-5.0 Acres) 

16.3 

14.9 

13,0 

4. Medium Holdings 
(5.0-15.0 Acres) 

9.8 

11.7 

10.5 

5, Large Floldings 
(Above 15.0 Acres) 

7.2 

8.1 

13.5 

All Categories 

11.3 

13.0 

12.0 

Source NSS .Rounds 




Cousolidatima of Holdings 





Another reform of major importance for agricultural developnient 
undertaken in U.P. was tlie consolidation of iragmentecl holdings, which, 
existed in an acute form in the state,® Though the history of land coasoll- 
dation in U.P. goes back to 1918-19 when consolidation was introduced on 
a cooperative basis, work on consolidation picked up only after the passing 
of the U.P, ConsoUdatimv of Ploldings Act, 1953, which provided for compuh 
sory consolidation. Plan-wise progress of consolidation in U.P. has beeit 
shown in Table 5. By the end of the Tliird Five Year Plan nearly 67,43 
lakh hectares had been consolidated. By the end of the Fifth Five Year 
Plan the target of 146 lakh .hectares, wlxich were expected to be covered by 
the consolidation measures, had been nearly achieved. Since the Sixth 
Five Year Plan a second round of consolidation has also been taken up in 
selected tehsils. 

Though not' devoid of maJpractice,s, consolidation of -holdings has b.een 
one of the .most successtul programmes of - land reform which has made 
inYe.stm.ent on laud inore viable. and profitable and has contributed to increa- 
sed agricultural production. Tins has been brought out by a . number- of 
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TABI.E 5 


Progress of Consolidatsos of Hoisii^Jgs in U,P. 


Period 

Area Consolidated 
(in lakh .hectares) 

Cumulative 
Achievement 
(In lakh hectares) 

First Five Year Plan 

0.76 

0.76 

Second Five Year Plan 

21.06 

21,82 

Third Five Year Plan 

45.61 

67.43 

Amiual Plans 

21.53 

88.96 

Fourth Five Year Plan 

26.38 

115.34 

Fifth Five Year Plan 

22,74 

138.08 

Sixth Five Year Plan 

21.80 

159.88 

Seventh Five Year .Plan 
(Till 1988-89) 

13.07 

172.95 


Source', Com|3iled from Plan Documents, U.P. Government 


‘ -stiidies. Initially the programme was undertaken in the western districts 
! of the state, winch have been, agriculturally more progressive. The coverage 
j of eastern districts was extended in the subsequent years. Consolid.ation 
1 of holdings is among the important factors w,hich have contributed to the 
I dynamism of agriculture in eastern U.P., visible since the early seventies. 
Hius, the growth rate of agricultural output in this region jumped from 
2.02 per cent per annum in the period 1950-53 to 1963-66 to 2.58 per cent 
i l^r annum in the period 1963-66 to 1976-79 and further to 3.48 per cent per 
' aMum in the period 1968-7 1 to 1983-86. 

j iaKd Msfetriteticn Programme 

■ 7-' While one can look at with some degree of satisfaction at the first phase 
; of land reforms which aimed at the abolition of the para.sitic intermediary 
land interests, the performance of U.P. state in the second round of land 
reforms which aimed at a more equitable distribution of land, has been by 
, large depressing as in otlier parts of the countiy. A,s we have argued 
"^keWhere: “The success of the first phase in a way was,respo,asibie for the 
' .■'s^lUire of the second stage of land reforms. The old zamindars, who were 
aliowed to retain large tracts raider sir vand khudkasfn for self cultivation,' 
' ,,5®8r|ed as rich farmers and retained tlre'ir 'political and eco.noraic cioufuot 
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oniy doitiinatiiig the rural society and cornering the benefits of the develop- 
mental programmes, but also occupying seats in the state legislatures and the 
Parliament in sizeable numbers. Their vested interest in land had become 
stronger with growing commercialisation of agriculture, which had become 
a profitable economic activity.”® 

As a result, while land ceiling laws were passed for their populist appeal, 
enough loopholes were left in them both at the legislation and implementation 
stage to make them almost self-defeating. The fate of the two rounds of 
land ceiling legislations in U.P. is an ample testimony to this,’’ 

'The U.P. Imposition of Ceilings of Land Holding Act, 1960 provided for 
a ceiling of 40 acres of ‘fair quality land’ for a family. For a family of more 
than 5 members 8 acres of land were allowed for every additional member 
subject to a ceiling of 64 acres. Not only the Act provided a fairly liberal 
ceiling, it allowed for a large number of exeinptions. Full advantage was 
taken by the landlords of the various loopholes in the Act and. a large number 

■ of fititious transfers took place defeating the main purpose of the Act. No 
wonder tliat till 1973 only 2,32,000 acres of land could be declared surplus 

■ against about 4 lakh acres of expected surplus. 

The U.P. Land Ceiling (.Amendment) Act, 1972 reduced tlie ceiling to 
7.30 hectares of irrigated land taking the family of a tenure holder excluding 
major sons as unit. In addition 2 hectares for each additional member of a 
family with more than 5 members were allowed subject to a maximum of 6 
hectares. The a.mended Act ended some of the exemptions granted earlier 
such as for grove land but retained many of the exemptions and added 
exemption for land held by student farms. The impact of the Act was further 
diluted by the fact that while the decision to lower the ceiling’ was announced 
on 24th February 1970, the revised Act- recognised ransfers of land made 
prior to 24 .January 1971 as valid. 

, IDefective as the revised ceiling legislation v/as, its tardy implementation 
in face of stiff opposition by the landlords rendered it a practically meffective 
measure of agrarian change. The affected landlords fought pitched and 
prolonged legal battles right from the -count of the prescribed authority to 
the Supreme Court. Nearly 90 per cent of the persons to whom notices 
were issued hied objections. Still there are 5,987 cases pending at different 
levels involving an area of 120,858 acres (Table 6). 

The progress of land ceiling programme in U.P. has been show.n in 
Table 6. Till September 1991 only 334,189 acres could be declared surplus . 
out of the expected surplus land of 800,985 acres. Possession could be 
taken of only 303,272 acres, out of which 39,596 acres or 13 per cent of area 
were found unlit for cultivation. In nearly tv/o decades only 219,668 acres 
of land has been distributed to 239,850 landless labourers ih the state. 



No. of Notices Issued 


66,829 


2. Area Proposed to be Acquired 8,00,985 

3. No. of Notices Against v/()jc3i objections filed 58,935 

4. No. of Cases Pending at Different Levels 5,987 

' 5. Area involved in Pending Cases 1,29,858 

6. Land Declared Surplus 3,34,139 

E 

; 7. Declared I.and Surplus over which. State Govermrient 

' ■ , , has taken Possession 3,03,272 

j 8. Surplus Land Allotted : 

■ (nt) Number of Allottees 2,39,850 

I - (b) Area Allotted 2,19,668 

9. Area Unfit for Cultivation Vested in Gaon .Sablm 3.9,596 

I 10. Land Transferred to Govt, Departments 8,971 

j 11. Total Area of Settled Land 2,74,494 

! . 12. Area of Land Balance of Settlement 28,778 


, ^ Source : Board of Revenue, U.P. 

. _ The limited impact of the land redistribution, programme in U.P. can be 
judged from the fact that hardly 0,5 per cent of the operated area in the 
• State could be redistributed so far among only 4,6 per cent of the 52 lakh 
ngficultural labourers in the state. Even the limited number of beneficiaries 
■ ' to whom the surplus land was distributed could not gain much Irom it due 
to the small size and poor quality of lands distributed as well as lack of 
: itdeqaate resources- to b.ring the land under cultivation. In a recent survey 
; of 32 'land 'allottees in 5 villages of Sultanpur dirtrict we found that 25 per 
, allottees were not able to get p.hysjica} possession and only one-third 
03 %b.d allottees with p!iy,sical possession of laud were found to be cultivating 
.^ae, allotted' laud,« ■ . 
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TABLE 6 

Progress of Ceiling Operations Under Revised Ceilii-Eg Act in Uttar 'Pradesh 

as on 3'l--9-19,9i 
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Land Distdbutiois FaWern 

As we have secj\ above, the total area involved in the land reclisiribution 
programme was too small to have a significaiit impact on llte .stnicfure' of 
land holdiiig in the state. However, the threat of land ceilings has had an 
indirect impact on land distribution pattern as it led to large scale transfer 
of land in. the names of relatives, friends, servants, etc. A close look at 
the changes in the land distribution pattern over time tends to support this 
hypothe,sis. Thus, we find that the rate of clmnge in the land distribution 
pattern was .muc.h more pronounced during the decade 1961-71, wliich sm^- 
a sh.arp decline in the share of mediimt and large holdings in the number 
of households as well as in area owned accompanied by a sharp increase 
in, tire share of inai'g.ina] holdings in the number of liouseholds as well as 


I'ABLE 7 

Chmgca in the Oistfltmnpsv of 0',vj3;;s'£feip HoMiaig sa U,P. Wween 19-53-54 anti 19S1.-82 


Size Category 
(Mcc'lu.re5) 

1953-54 

1961-62 

1971-72' 

19S1..8,3 

% Ci'.nujjc 
1981-.82 
over 
.1953-54 

A. Ferci:nt.ofIIi/ni-<;hoids 






1. Marginal 
(ijpto 1 .0) 

60.0 

60.0 

(-10.0) 

65 , (i ^ 
(■-l-O.!) 

68,0 

(-i-3.7) 

+ 13.3 

Sm.'dl 

(1.0 to ,2.0.) 

18. 4 

19.2 
(+4.. 3) 

18.6 

(--3.1) 

17,4 
(--6; 5) 

5,4 

3 , Senii-ivfedium 
(2 , 0 to 4 . 0) 

14.3 

13.6 

(-4.9> 

10. B 
(-20.6) 

10 , a 

(--5.6) 

--28,7 

4, Medium &, Large 
(Above 4.0) 

7.3 

7.%" 

{-1.4) 

5,0 

(--30.6) 

4,4 

t—1,2,0) 

39.7 

.B, Per ceiA of Af'ea 






.1, Marginal 
(Upto 1.0) 

12,-5 

t:t.8 

(-1-2.4) 

17.5 

(+36.7) 

19,4 

(-i-10.9) 

1-53.2 

2, Sttiali 
(i .0 to 2,0) 

18.9 

20.3 

(-1-7.4) 

7A.7 

(1-21.7) 

24.4 

(-d.,y . 

+•29.1 

3. Semi-Medium 
(2,0 to 4.0) 

.29.6 

27 ..9 ' 
(-5.7) 

27.. 9 
<-f0.0) 

7.8.5' 

(+■0.4) 

- 3,7 

4. Mediimi & Large 
(Above 4.0) 

39.0 

39,0 

(-i-o.'o)- ■ 

29.9 

(-23.3) 

27.7 

(-7.4) 

-29.0 


Ante : r'igiircs in parcnthe.se.s .‘.how. per cent change -over previous period 
Source ; Calcuinted from NS.S 8th, 17th,-26th aadyrith R'ound-s. 
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area ov/ri.cd.- I'lie land distriuuUoii pattern for 1961 and 1981 does Jiot 
reveal siiclj pronounced changes over the previous period. Tims much, ot 
the c.h.arjge i.n, la.!id distribution pattern observed between 1961-71 is more. 
■ apparent than real. Tire Cini coefficient, in fact, shows a slight inci'caso 
■Iroin 0.606 in 1961-62 to 0.607.5 in 1971-72 and further to 0.6114 in 1982. 


AGM,AMriN S'rRUCriJKE AMD AGSlCULlX’iGVL DEVEI„OP.M.ENT 


’ Though the impact of land reforjns on agrarian structure in the state 
was min.unal, one observes a gradual shift in area in favour of maiginal and 
small holdings mainly due to increasing population pressure and splitting 
up of holdings among family members. According to NSS data the share 
of these two categories in. area owned has gone up from 31.4 per cei:it in 
1953-54 to 43.8 per cent in 1982. 


According to th.e Agticiihaire (Census, 1980-81, the average size of opera- 
tional holding has shrunk to 1.01 hectare. In as many as 27 districts tire 
figure is below this. Marg.inai and small holdings accoi).ntod fo.r 48 . 3 per 
cent of the operated area m U.P. in 1980”8i. Tlie aianning extent of the 
process of marginalization of the Itoldings in the state is evideiiced by t,'iie 
fact that in 31 districts the share of marginal and small .li,olcImg.s .in ope,rated 
area exceeded 50 per ce.nt. In some districts of Ea.stern U.P. and Hill 
Region over two-thirds of opeirated area is Jiow under this category. 


Tlie inter-district va.r.iatioa in agrarian structiu'o b.a3ii:;ally rellects 
variations in the land-man ratio. Thus, tlte correlation coefficient between 
population density and average size of operational .lioklings at tlie district 
level is found to be —0.48. On the other hand,' the correlat.ion between 
population density and perce.tii.: area under marginal an,d sinali li,old,ingi5 is 
-f-0 .46.' 


■ In the light of thi,s grim scenario of agrarian structure, it would be ins- 
tructive t<c examine the relationslrip between agr’arian structure and agricultural 
(level opmoiit. Wc have tried to study this relationship through a cross 
section ai.i.a1y.sis of 42 distrhrts of U.P. Plains,- The districts itt th.o Hill 
Regi.on and Bundslkliand were exoluded from the analysis in view of their 
psculiiii' geographical features. • 


■ V/e h.av-e taken average yield of foodg,raiaslper hectare as tJie indicator 
of agricultural develop,raent. 1'he re.su!ts of tiro connlation analysis Jiave 
hetn shown in lable 8. The Gird Coefficient of holding does .not rsveal 
any signiJkarit. correlatioii with agrarian striicturenr agricultural developme.nt. 


Other features of agrarhui structure like size of operational holding 
and pattern oil .land distribution,, however, show a dear rdationship witlr 
agricultural developraent. Tlius,. average yields .are positively and. signiflcmUly 
‘■a>r,relatcd vzith average size ol' Imhlffig as weS) as proportion of a.rca undesr 
lugs; above 2 hectares. On the other liand, proportion of : area under 
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TABLE S 


Relist ionsiiip feetw'esn Agrarian Strurtare and Agriailtui'al Dsvolopnient in 
UMar Pradesls at tfjs Disirict level 


Variable 


Correlation Coefficient 

with 


Average yield of 
Foodgrains 

Rate of 
growth of 
Foodgrain 
Output 
1968-86 

% Area 
Irrigated 

Per Ha. 
Fertilizer 
Ci'onsiinip- 
tion 


1968-71 

1983-86 


1. Gini Coefficient 
of Holding 

0.1175 

0.1518 

0.0463 

0,0513 

0.1470 

2. Average Size of 
.Holding 

0.5158* 

0.5019‘" 

0.0975 

0.5296* 

0,012.2 

3. Per cent of Opera- 
tional Holdings 

Area Under : 






(a) Marginal 
ho.ldi.ngs 


~-0.6!98’" 

—0.1575 

—0.6671’" 

-~0.150S 

(b) Small lioIdi.ags 

— 0'3718*‘>' 

—0.4302* 

—0, 1477 

—0,2379 

--0-,l874 

(c) Marginal & 

Small holdings 

0,-51 16* 

--0.5371'" 

-0.1301 

--0,433F" 

-0.0486 

(d) Semi-Medium 
holdings 

0.6683* 

0.5955* 

0.0520 

• 0.7208* 

0,0872 

(e) Medium holdings 

0,5821’" 

0.5640* 

0.0900 

0..5397* 

0,0741 

(f) Large liolclings ■ 

--0.0364 

—0.0121 

—0,0387 

.—0.0549 

—0,11.50 

(g) Bigger holdings- 
(d-fe+f) 

0,5318* 

0.5050* 

0.0556 

-0.5184* 

0,0375 ■ 


Nff/if ; Significant at 1 per cent level 
Significant at 5 per cent level 


holdings below 2 hectares shows a signiiicant negative nssodatioa with 
agricultural productivity. The major handicap of the smaller Iroldings is 
their i.nability to make investment on irrigation facilities, where capital 
recniircment is large. This is evidenced' by the negative association between 
area under marginal and small holdings and per cent of irrigated area. In 
case- of fertilizer use; however, the coefficients of correlation are not sigiii- 
ficant, though the sign is in the expected direction. The same is true for 
the rate of growth of agricultural o utput during tiie -period. 1968-71 to 1983-86. 
Large holdings, (i.e. above b) ha.) are also not ma'hmg efficient use of huid. 
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Variable 

Eq. 1 

Eq. 2 

Eq. 3 

Eq. 4 

Eq. 5 

Constant Term 

19.1953 

9,592,2 

9,4901 

8.126! 

2.6439 

X]. Percent of Area 
under holdings 
Above 2 ha. 

1.8693«- 

(0.496.3) 



0.0444** 

(0.0332) 

0.1340* 

(0.0272) 

Xjj Percent of Net 
.I'ffigatcd Area 


0.1234* 

(0.0172) 


0.1095* 

(0,0120) 


yXg Fertiii'/ci' Constini' 
ption per ha. 



4.3803’^ 

(0.8926) 


0.0833* 

(0.0139) 

R Square 

0.2614 

0.5639 

0.3753 

0.5830 

0.61.53 


Notes : 1. Number of obsemtioiis 42 

2. Figures in brackets show standard error of the coefficient 

3. Significant at t per cent level. 

4. ** Significant at 10 per cent level. 

The results of the regression analysis shown in Table 9 also deiiionstrate 
that agrarian structure is affecting the level of agricultural developmejit, 
However, technological factors like irrigation and fertiliser seem to bo 
playing a greater role. 

CONCLUSION 

To sum up, the temirial reforms .in U.P, talten up soon after Indepen- 
dence were successful in. abolisMng the intermediary rights on land and 
creating an agrarian' structurs primarily based on peasant proprietorship. 
This together with the land consolidation measures taken up .during the 
■subsequent period had a positive impact on agricultural development and 
laid the foiindations of technological transformation of agriculture in the 
state, 

' . ' The story of land ceiling operations in U.P, .is however, one of pious 
intentions rather than real achievemaixts. Dining the 'two rounds of ,lan<i 
i'hping legislation hardly 4. 5 lakh acres of land or about 1 per cent of the 
operated area in the state could be distributed t<.) 6-7 per cent of agricultuia! 
Thfeourers. Thus, .laiid redistribution prograiiame had a min.una'1 impact 
bn 'the agrarian structure and rural poverty due to lack of S'f.:ro,ag political 


According. CO the Census: of Agriculture 1980-81. there Hycre 72,0(K}-. 


Impact of Land Refonm in UtUff Pradesh 


T.'kBLE 9 


Results of Regre.s.sioii Analysis on peir liectars Foodgraiii output 
across Districts In U.P., i980s. 
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holdings in U.P. which are above 10 hectares in size accounting for about 
11 lakh hectares of operated area. Our analysis has indicated that iioJdings 
above 10 hectares are not making the most efficient use of land, wliich stren- 
gthens the economic argument for land ceilings. A more determined effort 
to unearth the surplus land held under hcmm; possession along with removal 
of vatious exemptions granted under ceiling legislation can still release a 
fair amount of land for redistribution among landless labourers to give them 
some economic security. 

The major challenge for accelerating agTiciiltural development and 
removirig rural ptrverty in our view is that of increasing productivity oji 
the large nuraber of non-viable marginal and smallholdings, which now 
accouitt for the overwhelming proportion of holdings in the state. The 
situation calls for a major organizational effort on, the, part of the govern- 
ment to provide necessary techirological, infrastructural atid input support 
to marginal and the small farmers to raise agiicultural productivity along 
with efforts to diversify the economy to generate more income and employ- 
ment oppoj'tunity, 
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Behaviour of Laud Market in Uttar Pradesh 

Gyanendra Mani * 

Land being the most basic natural resource, the relationship between man and land is of 
cxTicial importance in influencing the pace of development of other productive resources 
and availability of total product from the agriculture sector. Land resources play an 
important role in detemination of man’s economic, social and cultural progress, 
especially in the iiiral sector where it is I’egarded as the nucleus of all fann activities. 
Unlike in other many developed countries like U.K., USA, Israel, Japan, Mexico, China, 
Philippines, etc., who followed the concept of intensive cultivation by using less land for 
agriculture puiposes and managing it more efficiently; India resorted to rather extensive 
cultivation extending to even mai-ginal and sub-marginal lands such as steep hills, coastal 
areas, river beds and ravines, etc., particularly during pre green revolution period (i.e. up 
to late sixties). It is only when the limit to extending cultivated area reached in the mid- 
seventies, the efforts towards intensive land use in agriculture began sincerely. 

At the time of independence, the land distribution was widely inequitable, with thi’ee 
fourth of the arable land under the ownership of only seven per cent of the rural 
population, and the remaining one fouith pathetically sub-divided and fragmented under 
the ownership or quasi-ownership of about 48 per cent of the mral population. The 
remaining 45 per cent of the rural population were landless or tenant labourers of which 
approximately 25 per cent were working on land owned by other for daily wages in cash 
or kind, and the rest worked in miscellaneous occupations as daily wage earners or were 
unemployed (Ray, 1987). In addition to the above, the National Sample Suivey in 1953- 
54 (8* round) made an estimate of the land held under tenancy and sub-tenancy in 
different part of the country (occupancy tenants were excluded). The percentage of area 
leased out varied from 21 to 26 percent. It showed that about one-fifth of the total area 
was held under tenancy and, thus, it was not possible to ignore the problem affecting such 
a wide area. Besides this open tenancy, there was considerable amount of land leased - 
out on the basis of oral or hidden tenancy which accounted for between 35 to 40 percent 
of total cultivated area (Datt and Sundharam, 1 989). 

Land ownership pattern is influenced by several factors such as bequest, state policy and 
land market transactions. Of these, the first is of little policy consequence. The land 
reform measures concentrated mainly on abolition of intermediaries, security of tenancy 
and regulation of rents, consolidation of holdings, imposition of ceiling and redistribution 
of suiplus land beyond ceiling among the landless. The legislation was based not only on 
the canons of justice and equity but also on the need to herald the advent of an agrarian 
revolution with benefits to cross-section of the different segments of mral farmers in 
paificular and the rural economy in general. However, these institutional an'angements 
could not provide a solution to restrict the further fragmentation and regrouping of land 
holders into various size classes on account of inlieritance and sale operations. The third 
factor relating to land market transactions, viz., comprises two segments, one of 
peimanent fiansfer through sale and the other of temporaiy transfer through lease. Both 
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these types of land market transactions, viz.’, sale and lease, affect the pattern of 
ownership ‘ as well as utilisation of agricultural lands. Hence, these land market 
transactions have serious policy consequences and need critical examination over time 
and space v/ith regard to their causation and impact on the obj ectives of the state policy. 

Further, in a developing country like ours, facing an ever increasing pressure on 
agricultui'al production due to population rise as well as economic development, the 
operations of both the land sale and land lease transactions in market for agricultural land 
are to be viewed seriously in light of the State’s social objectives of distributing 
agricultural land amongst the landless farmers which leads to the creation a. number of 
non- viable marginal famis. 

The operations of land market, in its both the segments of sale and lease transaction, 

reveal the underlying dynamics of agricultural transfonnation and its implication towards 

the state policy on agricultural lands. Therefore, a close scmtiny of land sale and lease 

transactions may well reflect the direction and magnitude of the underlying changes 

taking place in the agrarian structure and the desirability of such changes under the new 

economic environment. This paper attempts to examine the dynamics of land market j 

operations in agricultural lands in a highly developed and progressive ai'ea of the state of 

Uttar Pradesh. The land market being highly localized, no generalization can be drawn 

from such a case study of an area as this, yet the emerging observations would definitely 

be a pointer towards a more generalized approach required in this direction. ! 

STUDY AREA AND DATA BASE i 

1 . 

The study was earned out in Meemt district, which is situated in the most fertile and I 

highly developed Westein region of Uttar Pradesh. A two-stage stratified random t 

sampling was followed, where each of the total four tehsils of the districts was treated as ^ 

separate strata. From each tehsil, ten patwari circles were selected randomly at the first 
stage. Then at the second stage, ten cases of land sale and six cases of land lease were | 

selected randomly from each patwari circle. Each sale case consisted of one seller and the ; 

respective buyer, and each lease case consisted of one lessor and the respective lessee. 

Thus, a total of 400 sellers, 400 buyers, 240 lessors and 240 lessees were randomly 
sampled and inteiwiewed for the collection of data relating to their sale/lease transactions 
in agricultural lands. All the lease transactions which took period during the reference 
period of the study in the villages selected for studying the land sale market were listed 
and one transaction per village (maximum six transactions per patwari circle) was 
selected randomly. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Land Sale Operations 

L 

The direction of flow of land from one category to various land size groups (Table 1 to 3) f 

indicates that many sellers and buyers have changed their land holding size class after- 
sale and purchase of agricultural lands. ; 
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Table 1: Change in the Size Group of Sellers after Land Sale 


Categoiy 


Before 

Sale 


Landless 


Marginal 


Particulars 


Number . 

Avg. Holding- Ha 


Marginal 


203 


0.501 
After Sale 

Number 1 '79 ~ [ 17 | 3 1 

Pre -Avg. Holding (Ha) 0.452 1.391 "' 3.779 5.339 

Post -Avg. Holding (Ha) 0!000 ^(KOO oMf 0.000 

Number ^ 124 39 2 

Pre -Avg. Holding (Ha) 0^28 L441 1631 

Post -Avg. Holding (Ha) 0.385 0.494 0.553 

Number 44 35 

Pre -Avg. HoldingTH^ L5l2 l550 

Post -Avg. Holding (Ha) 1.281 1.602 

Number 45 3 

Pre -Avg. Holding (Ha) 3.196 5.695 

Post -Avg. Holding (Ha) 2.913 4.517 

Number 8 

Pre -Avg. Holding (Ha) 6.567 

Post -Avg. Holding (Ha) 6.148 

Table 2: Change in the Size Group of Buyers after Land Purchase 



Medium 


Category 

Particulars 

Landless 

Marginal 

Small 

Medium 

Large 

Total 

Before 

Number 

58 

118 

84 

118 

22 

400 

Purchase 

Avg. Holding- Ha 

0.000 

0.662 

1.504 

2.990 

9.975 

1.942 



After Purchase 



Pre -Avg. Holding (Ha) 

0.000 

Post -Avg. Holding (Ha) 

0.000 


Number 


Pre -Avg. Holding (Ha) 


Post -Avg. Holding (Ha) 



Medium Number 

Pre -Avg. Holding (Ha) I 

Post -Avg. Holding (Ha) ' 1 

Large Number 

Pre -Avg. Holding (Ha) 

Post -Avg. Holding (Ha) 

Note: * Purchased agricultural land for nan-agricultural uses. 
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Table 3: Net Effect of Land S ale Opera tions 


Land 

holding 

class 

Sample 

Distribution of total sample 

Total number of 

fotal land transacted 
(ha) 

Number of owned 
holdings 

tal land owned (ha) 

Sellers 

Buyers 

- Sellers 

Buyers 

Pre-sale 

transaction 

Post-sale 

transaction 

Pre-sale 

transaction 

Post-sale 

transactio 

Landless 

0 

58 (14.5) 

0.00 

21.34 

(11.2%) 

58 (7.3) 

131 (16.4) 

0.00 

0.00 

Marginal 
>0- 1 ha 

203 

(50.8) 

118(29.5) 

53.94 

(28.3)- 

40.19 

(21.1%)' 

321 (40.1) 

248 (31.0) 

179.99 

(13.3) 

127.01 

(9.5) 

Small 
> 1-2 lia 

100 

(25.0) 

84(21.0) 

63.06 

(33.1) 

34.51 

(18.1%) 

184 (23.0) 

193 (24.1) 

272.69 

(20.2) 

274.4 

(20.5) 

Medium 
> 2-5 ha 

85 

(21.2) 

118(29.5) 

61.40 

(32.2) 

80.70 

(43.3%) 

203 (25.4) 

179 (22.4) 

602.55 

(44.7) 

533.18 

(40.0) 

Large 
> 5 ha 

12(3.0) 

22 (5.5) 

12.22 

(6.4) 

- 13.88 
(7.3%) 

34 (4.2) 

49 (6.1) 

294.43 

(21.8) 

399.94 

(30.0) 

Total 

Sample 

400 

1 (100.0%) 

400 

(100.0%) 

190.62 

(100.0 

190.62 

(100.0%) 

800 

(100.0) 

800 

(100.0) 

1349.66 

(100.0) 

1334.53 

$ 


Note: (i) Figui;es in parentheses are the percentage of the resnecthp total 
the corresponding rcnv oj the previous cofimn because of landrransjers to no 


(ii) $ .the. value deviates from 
n-agricultural uses. 


As may be seen from Table 3 above that the marginal and small size-groups together 
constituted 75.8 per cent of the total sellers, and together sold 61 .4 per cent of the total 
land transacted. But these two groups together constituted only 50.5 percent of the total 
buyers and together bought only 39.2 percent of the total land transacted. On the other 
hand, the medium and large size-gi'oups together constituted 24.2 percent of the total 
sellers, and together sold 38.6 percent of the total land transacted. But both these latter 
groups together constituted 35 per cent of the total buyers, and together bought 49.6 per 
cent of the total land- transacted. Apparently these transactions indicate an increasing 
concentration of land among the medium and large size-groups and decreasing 
concentration among the marginal and small size-groups. However, this obseivation is 
eiToneous and does not hold tme of the total sample of 800 units both sellers and buyers 
together and comparing the size group-wise distribution in the pre- and post-transaction 
situation. 

From Table 3, it can be well inferred that land sale operations have favoured small and 
large farmers, which could be on account of viability, and resource use optimizations 
considerations respectively as far as numbers of farmers and total land owned by these 
groups are concerned. The marginal fanners are the biggest looser as their number, total 
land owned by them as well as average size of land holding dm-ing post-transaction 
period have come down. The average size of land holding of mai-ginal fanners has 
decreased from 0.561 ha to 0.512 ha during post-transaction period. The small fanners 
although have gained in tenns of numbers as well as total land owned by the groups but 
the average size of land holding has come down from 1.482 ha during pre-transaction 
period to 1 .422 ha during post-transaction period. 

Reasons for sale and Purchase 

The sample distribution of sellers and buyers by reasons for sale/purchase (Table 4) 
shows that the most dominant reason for land sale in all the size groups (overall in 27.8 
percent of cases) was the financial needs for social ceremonies and family consumption. 
Repayment of old debts was observed as another important reason (overall in 17.5 
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percent) forcing land sales in almost all the size-groups, except the small size-groups. 
Both these financial distress conditions together accounted for 45.3 per cent of the total 
sale cases. 

The analysis of land sale market indicates that absentee sellers and buyers accounted for 
18 and 22. 2. percent on their respective samples, giving an impression about the increase 
in absentee landlordism. However, on detailed enquiiy from all the 89 absentee buyers, it 
was found that 47 of them purchased small parcels of agricultural land for non- 
agricultural uses and the remaining 42 purchased agricultural land for cultivation. 

The above obseiwations indicate the poor economic base of farmers even in such a 
progressive and developed area. Such financial needs are inevitable in any society, and 
the plight of marginal and small faimers in the context is quite understandable on account 
of small holdings. But that tiris financial distress accounts for more than half of the cases 
of land sales by medium and small fanners speaks of the poor economic base of the 
faimers in general even in a progressive area. 

Further, the land sale transactions that involve only a part of total land holdings sold, 
results in further fragmentation of holdings earlier consolidated at a substantial social 
cost. It may be noted that 217 out of total sample of 400 sale transactions (i.e., 54.3%) 
caused fragmentation of holdings through a part of land holdings. This fragmentation on 
marginal and small holdings makes them non- viable from both the points of view of 
family sustenance as well as resource use. It was found that a veiy large number of land 
sale transactions (more than 20,000 per year in the district) are being made every year for 
the past several years. Hence, the intensity of the resulting fragmentation can be easily 
visualized. Blarel et al. (1972) obseiwed that the cost of fragmentation includes increased 
travel time between fields. Hence lower labour productivity, higher transport costs for 
inputs and outputs, negative externalities (such as reduced scope for inigation and soil 
conseiwation investments), loss of land on boundaries and access routes, and greater 
potential for disputes between neighbours. Thus, land sale transactions are found to be 
negative the very objective of consolidation of holdings. Though it would be undesirable 
and infeasible to exercise a ban on agricultural land sales, yet the incidence of such sales 
can be reduced by minimization of distress land sales on account of financial needs. It 
would be better to allocate funds for the financial needs of the farmers (including 
consumption needs) fulfilled against land mortgage than to waste huge funds in recuiTent 
consolidation works and the associated litigations, etc. Further, the sale of agricultural 
lands in very small parcels may easily be restricted through suitable regulations. For 
example, the UP Zamindari and Land Reforms Act, 1950 (substituted by UP Act No. 20 
of 1982, with effect from 03 June 1981, Under Section 157-A) restricts the transfer of 
land by the Bhumidhar or Asami Schedule Caste to Non-Scheduled Caste by any means, 
except with the previous approval of the Collector, and even then the land after transfer 
must not fall below 1 .26 ha in any case. Such a limit could be worked out on regional 
basis and made applicable in general sale of agiicultural lands. 
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Table 4: Reasons for. sale/purchase of agricultural land 


Particulars I 

Landless 

Marginal 

Small 

Medium 

Large 

Total 

A: Reasons for sale 

impulsive (gambling, addiction, etc,) 

" 

15 

(7.4) 

■ 7 

(7.0) 

4 

(4.7) 

0- 

(0.0) 

26' 

(6.5) 

Social ceremonies and other family 
consumption needs 

. - 

53 

(26.0) 

28 

(28.0) 

26 

(30.6) 

4 

(33.3) 

111 

(27.8) 

Loam payments 


42 

(20.7) 

16 

(16.0) 

110 

(20.2) 

2 

(16,7) 

70 

(17.5) 

Price speculation motive 


28 

(13.8) 

5 

(5.0) 

18 

(21.2) 

4 

(33.3) 

55 

(13,8) 

Investment needs 

-■ 

46 

(22.7) 

21 

(21.0) 

15 

(17.6) 

2 

(16.7) 

84 

(21.8) 

Land supervision problem 


19 

(9.4) 

23 

(23.0) 

12 

(14.1) 

0 

(0.0) 

54 

(13.5) 

Total 

- 

203 

(100.0) 

100 

(100.0) 

85 

(100.0) 

12 

(100.0) 

400 

(100.0) 

1 B: Purpose for buying 

Cultivation 

27 

(46.6) 

103 

(87.3) 

70 

(83.3) 

104 

(88.1) 

20 

(90.9) 

324 

(81.0) 

Housing 

22 

(37.9) 

11 

(9.4) 

10 

(11.9) 

12 

(10,2) 

2 

(9.1) 

57 

(14.2) 

Industry 

9 

(15.5) 

4 

(3.4) 

4 

(4.8) 

2 

(1.7) 

0 

(0.0) 

19 

(4.8) 

Total 

58 

(100.0) 

118 

(100.0) 

84 

(100.0) 

118 

(100.0) 

22 

(100.0) 

400 

(100.0) 


Note: Figures in parentheses are the percentage of the respective total 


Land Lease Market 

The direction of flow of agricultural land from one category to various land size groups 
for leasing activity is presented in Table 5 for leasing-out operation and in Table 6 for 
leasing-in operation. The net effect of these transactions is summarised in Table 7. It may 
be observed from Table 6 & 7 that the pattern of flow of agricultural land to various 
categories in the lease market is similar to that with the land sale market where most of 
the fanners have either come down by 2 or 3 categories after leasing out of a parcel or 
their total holdings or have shifted up after leasing in some agricultural land. 

It is obseiwed that while leasing-out of land was done almost in equal proportions by the 
marginal, small and medium faimers, leasing-in of agricultural land was largely 
concentrated among the marginal farmers. Those marginal faimers who have better 
outside employment oppoitunities, and, hence constitute absentee owners’ group (see 
Table 7) prefer to lease out their tiny holdings, and those not having outside employment 
oppoitunities resoit to leasing-in more land to make their operated holdings adequate for 
family sustenance. Similarly, the landless agricultural workers also lease-in land for 
family sustenance. The small, medium and large fanners having adequate land holdings 
for family sustenance normally do not participate in lease market except for the reasons 
of being absentee owners, disabled or having management problems in the case of 
leasing-out and resource use optimization (family labour or tractor-power) in the case of 
leasing-in (Table 7). 
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Table 4: Change in the Size Gronp of Lessors after Leasing Out 
Category • Particulars Landless Marginal Small Medium Large 





Small Number 33 24 

Pre -A vg. Holding (Ha) 1.578 2.519 

Post -Avg. Holding (Ha) 1.310 1.728 

Medium Number 39 

Pre -Avg. Holding (Ha) 3.648 

Post -Avg. Holding (Ha) 2.785 

Table 5: Change in the Size Group of Lessees after Leasing In 


Category 

. Particulars 

Landless 

Marginal 

Small 

Medium 

Large 

Total 

Before 

Number 

41 

HO 

28 

21 

2 

240 

Leasing -in 
1 

Avg. Holding- Ha 

0.000 

0.616 

1.313 

3,112 

5.440 

0.850 


After Leasing -in 


Landless 

Number 








Pre -Avg. Holding (Ha) 








Post -Avg. Holding (Ha) 







Marginal 

Number 

17 

48 




65 


Pre -Avg. Holding (Ha) 

0.000 

0.493 




0.364 


Post -Avg. Holding (Ha) 

0.836 

0.817 




0.822 

Small 

Number 

21 

90 

15 



126 


Pre -Avg. Holding (Ha) 

0.000 

0.668 

1.266 



0.628 


Post -Avg. Holding (Ha) 

1,423 

1.354 

1.596 



1.394 

Medium 

Number 

3 

9 

13 

1 

16 


41 


Pre -Avg. Holding (Ha) 

0.000 

0.748 

1.366 

2.856 


2,712 


Post -Avg. Holding (Ha) 

2.620 

2.612 

2428 

4.003 


3.097 

Large 

Number 




5 

2 

8 


Pre -Avg. Holding (Ha) 




3.930 

5.440 

3.893 


Post -Avg. Holding (Ha) 




5.910 

8.095 

6.604 















Table 7 : Net Effect of Land Lease Operations 


Land holding 
class 

Sample 

Distribution of total sample 

Total number of 

Total land leased 
(ha) 

Number of 
operated holdings 

land operated (ha) 

Lessor 

Lessee 

Lessor 

Lessee 

Pre-lease 

Post- 

lease 

Pre-lease 

transactio 

Post- 

lease 

Landless 

0 

41 

(17.1) 

0.0,0 

51.47 

(25.2) 

41 

(8.5) 

113 

(23.5) 

0.00 

00 

Marginal 
>0- i ha 

84 

(35.0) 

148 

(61-7) 

53.64 

(26.3) 

100.53 

(49.2) 

232 

(50.4) 

93 

(19,4) 

150,73 

(23.5) 

72.22 

(11.4) 

Small 
> 1-2 ha 

80 

(33.3) 

28 

(11.7) 

61.51 

(30.1) 

18,75 

(9.2) 

108 

(22.5) 

183 

(38.1) 

153.28 

(24.2) 

259.98 

(41.0) 

Medium 
> 2-5 ha 

72 

(30.0) 

21 

(8.7) 

79.09 

(38.7) 

28.24 

(13.8) 

93 

(19.4) 

83 

(17.3) 

295.55 

(46.7) 

248.54 

(39.4) 

Large 
> 5 ha 

4 

(1.7) 

2 

(0.8) 

10.06 

(4.9) 

5.31 (2.6) 

6 

(1.3) 

8 

(1.7) 

33.92 

(5.4) 

52.83 

(8,3) 

Total Sample 

240 

(100.0% 

240 

(100.0%) 

204.3 

(100.0%) 

204.3 

(100.0%) 

480 

(100.0) 

480 

(100.0) 

633.48 

(100.0) 

633.48 

(100.0) 


The frequency distribution of lessors by two major occupational groups of absentee and 
peasant cultivator indicated that little over 40 per cent of lease market comprised the 
absentee owners all of which lease-out all of their land to tenant cultivators. Among the 
peasant cultivators, 58.3 per cent leased out either total or parts of their total land which 
accounted for 54.3 per cent of the total leased-out lands. The cash rental and crop sharing 
were found to be almost in equal proportion when the sample was analyzed in terms of 
term of leasing. The absentee lessors were generally those who were either having some 
business or employed somewhere away from their respective residences. These absentee 
fanners were not able to monitor their land holding properly. 

The net effect of leasing on the pattern of operated holdings is shown in Table 7. It is 
observed from these results that the marginal farmers were the net gainers in real teims 
from lease market as their number as well as area operated both declined in the post-lease 
distribution since most of them became small farm operators (based on new operational 
holdings) after leasing-in of more land while some became non-operators after leasing 
out (due to being absentee owners or disabled). 

Reasons for Leasing out/ in 

The earlier land refonns permit tenancy in agricultural holdings only under inability 
conditions of the land owners, such as of widows, disabled persons, jailed person, 
military personnel, etc. But de facto tenancy is widely prevalent through largely in 
concealed forms as reported in several studies (Bardhan, 1976; Laxminarayan and Tyagi, 
1977; Kumar, 1991; Singh et al 1991). The present smdy also attempted to investigate 
into the reasons for leasing-out and leasing-in of agricultural lands. The results on this 
account are presented in Table 7. It is obseiwed from table that the disability served as the 
reason for leasing-out only in 15 per cent cases, while the absentee owners and 
management problems on lands accounted for 70 per cent cases. Similarly, subsistence 
and family labour use were the major reasons for leasing-in land. As already discussed 
earlier, the results also indicate that marginal farmers tried to become small and the 
medium farmers tried to become large through land-lease out of viability considerations. 
Those non- viable tiny holdings are coirverted into viable small holdings at the lower end 
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and the capital resources are better ' utilized at the higher end, must be viewed as 
progressive developments and need to be encouraged. Both these processes can be 
expected to contribute to resource use efficiency in agriculture. Further-, the productivity 
differentials between the lessors and the lessees, as shown in Table 8, indicate better 
resource management and productivity gains by the lessees. The lease market is also able 
to absorb some .of the landless and is able to provide income and employment, 
oppoitunities to the poorest of the poor class. 




Total 

41 

148 


(100.0) 

(100.0) 




Note : Figures in parentheses are percentage of the respective total 


The reality of existence of land lease market in agriculture to a considerable extent on 
account of the factors as presented in Table 8 suggests for according full legal status to 
tenancy as a general class of land tenure by protecting the interests of both the owners 
and the tenants. This will help replace a wider range of inability in agriculture by the 
willing ability to cultivate lands. This will help reduce unnecessaiy fragmentation of 
agi'icultural holdings since lease rent, as an armuity will serve as an alternative to wealth 
sharing tlirough land sales. In developed areas and where population pressure on 
agricultural land is less and wages are high, the marginal farmers may gain doubly by 
leasing-out their lands on rent and taking up wage employment. 

There have been suggestions for a review on some of these land reforms and particularly 
for relaxation of restrictions on tenancy in agriculture. Rao and Gulati (1994) argued that 
freeing the lease market for land might contribute to equity as well as efficiency of 
resource use. Vyas (1994) suggested that the basic approach to land reforms should be to 
create as many as viable land holdings as possible, by physical expansion of the land 
holdings of the small farmers, by encouraging them to lease in land from other small land 
owners and by enabling them to have larger value added from agriculture. Kiishnaswamy 
(1994) observed that he operative forces today are quite different. They tend to treat 
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small holdings as uneconomic, and to convert the small faimers into a tenant farmer or an 
agricultural labourer. 



Conclusions 

The findings of the study are found to have important policy implications. The 
dominance of marginal and small farmers in land sale, some becoming completely 
landless, highlights the economic non-viability marginal holdings even in agriculturally 
developed areas. This suggests for placing a floor limit on agricultural lands irrespective 
of class and categoiy of the faimers. Prevalence of tenancy among both the absentee as 
well as peasant owners for a variety of reasons suggests for granting a well recognized 
legal status to tenancy, protecting the interest of both lessors and lessees. However, 
allowing coiporate fanning/ contract fanning in the state of Uttar Pradesh needs some 
logical justification on both economic and social considerations, paiticulaiiy in light of 
the alternatives available to the marginal fanners and small faimers after they enter into 
contract with the coiporate sector. Transfer of good quality agricultural land to non- 
agricultui'al uses is to be viewed seriously and some solution to this problem is required 
to be suggested. Some countries have resorted to the policy of agricultural zoning which 
seems to have worked well in protecting the agricultural land from going to non- 
agricultural uses. 
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Land Policy in an Era of Globalization: SEZ Policies in UP^ 

Sudha Pai. 

At independence the Nehravian State attempted to inhoduce land reform whose main aim was to 
remove Zamindari and distribute land to the tiller. Subsequent governments attempted to take this 
policy forward in the post-independence period though with limited success. With the adoption of a 
SAP in 1991 and resulting globalization of the economy, land policies have undergone a 
fundamental change. While during the 1990s no national policy on agricultural land was put 
forward. Since the early 2000s the single most important policy shift has been the establishment of 
Special Economic Zones (SEZs) on farmland by the central and many state governments. There has 
undoubtedly been a long-term capitalist tendency in agriculture since the Green Revolution in the 
mid 1960s. By the late 1980s with rapid spread of commercialization of agriculture, a post-Green 
Revolution phase characterized by big capitalist fanners and agro-capitalism had appeared 
particularly in the better-off states such as Punjab, Maharashtra and Karnataka as well as in some 
parts of UP. Following liberalization many state governments .such as Karnataka, Gujarat and 
Maharashtra during the 1990s removed the protection to agricultural land, which land reform 
legislation provided, leading to “agribusiness” (Panini 1999) and coiporatization of agriculture. 
Agiicultural land began to be used for industrial puiposes in a number of states. 

However, the establishment of SEZs marks a qualitative change in the land policies of the Indian 
State. It constitutes a reversal of the policies of land refomi and distribution of land to the- landless 
adopted at independence. Its proponents argue that it will lead to industrial development, increase 
exports, improve infrastructure and provide employment to the large army of landless who have not 
been absorbed into agriculture. However, the policy has attracted strident opposition ' and 
intellectual criticism including fi'om the IMF, The World Bank, The Asian Development Bank and 
the WTO that have recently expressed their reservations about the SEZ policy (Aseem Srivastava 
2008). Within the country its critics have described it as part of the neo-liberal policies adopted by 
the Indian State following the SAP that will have an adverse impact on food production and further 
aggravate the condition of the rural poor dependent on agriculture for their livelihood. 

This paper analyzes the attempt by the BSP-led coalition government in September 2002 and 
subsequent governments in UP to establish SEZs. It examines the reasons underlying this move, the 
UP SEZ Act and subsequent policies, their impact on land policies in the state, and fanners’ 
movements against land acquisition in the state. While there are many issues concerning the new 
SEZ policy that need examination such as the role of the state and the private sector’ in its 
functioning, the powers given to the “developer”, taxation and incentive policies, displacement, 
compensation and rehabilitation etc. This paper focuses on the policy of land acquisition, protest 
movements by fanners against it and the impact that establislnnent of SEZs will have on existing 
land policies in UP. 

Our study argues that the adoption of the SEZ policy points to a major shift in the nature of the 
State in India in the post-liberalization period in keeping with the neo-liberal ideology underlying 
it. According to the Act, SEZs are described as “public facility or infrastructure” while in reality 
they constitute protected enclaves where multi-national capital can easily enter and profit. The 
emergence of SEZs represents a “nexus of legality, state power and neo-liberal capital” (Sampath 
2008). While earlier land was acquired mainly for large state development projects, today the'state 
is helping big coiporations both Indian and multi-national to acquire agricultural . land for 
establishing industiy, departing fi’oin the earlier land reform policy of protecting agricultural land 
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and also of distribution of land to the landless. It can be described as a form of “accumulation by j 
dispossession” which includes '“the commodification and privatization of land and labour power 
and the forceful expulsion of peasant populations” leading to conversion of public into private 
property rights in which the state plays a key role promoting and supporting private capital (Harvey 
2005). The close connection that is developing between the state and big business is visible 
particularly at the regional level. State governments in some cases have attempted to almost force 
farmers to subsidize industry by providing cheap land. This is seen even in states such as West 
Bengal ruled by the Left parties. 

Despite its backward condition, UP was the first state in the countiy to pass an Act in September 
2002 for setting up SEZs before more industrialized states such as Gujarat or Maharashtra. The 
shift towards a more conseiwative neo-liberal position regarding land-use among political parties is 
seen in fact that the estahlishment of SEZs was initiated by the BSP an avowedly dalit-based party 
and later promoted by the SP a lower caste party that professes to be a Socialist party and whose 
social base is primarily among the BC cultivating peasantry in the countryside. During his period in 
office Mulayam Singh’s model of development ignored public investment in education, health, 
infrastructure, power, irrigation and ensured profits to his industrial friends but little for the 
common man introducing corporatization of the UP state (Pai 2007). In fact, an analysis of the 
policy shows that taking advantage of liberalization and freeing of controls, the UP government 
under the leadership of Mulayam Singh Yadav has tried to favour a single business house. The 
policy has also become part of the ‘politics of vendetta’ between the SP and the BSP delaying 
investment in UP. Nor does the state have a well formulated rehabilitation and compensation policy 
to offer.to farmers who have lost land. In a backward state such as UP where most of the population 
is dependent on agriculture, land acquisition for the establishment of SEZs will have an adverse | 
impact on the farming community and rural livelihoods as fertile cultivable land is being used for # | 
setting up SEZs. This has led to protest movements in the state by farmers supported by political 
parties such as the Jan Morcha bringing land back on the political horizon after a long period of 
time. 

The paper is divided into two parts. The first critically analyzes the basic features of the SEZs 
policy as outlined by the central government and its implications for agricultural land policy in the 
future, The second part deals with the implementation of the policy in UP, the politics of SEZs in | 
the state, fanner’s movements and future implications. The concluding section returns to an 
analysis of the impact of the policy of SEZs on land policies in UP and the country. 

.1 

SEZ Policy: An Analysis 

SEZ means an area of land that has been demarcated and is treated as a foreign territoiy for various * ' .r' 
purposes such as tariffs, trade, and duties. SEZs in India enjoy exemptions from income tax, service ^ 
tax, sales tax, and customs duties. The Indian government is encouraging the setting up of SEZs in 
the country arguing that they help in the economic and industrial growth of a nation.^ SEZs are not 
entirely a new concept and are basically modeled on Export Processing Zones (EPZs) that came up 
nearly five decades ago to allow employers to import materials to be worked on and then re- . 
exported without having to pay duty. India was one of the first in Asia to recognize the 
effectiveness of tlie model in promoting exports, with Asia’s first EPZ set up in Kandla in 1965.^ 

The govermnent set up five more zones during the late 1 980s. These were at Noida (Uttar Pradesh), 

Falta (West Bengal), Cochin (Kerala), Chennai (Tamil Nadu) and Vishakapatnam (Andhra 
Pradesh). However, the EPZ policy was deficient by severaT factors like limited power of zonal 
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authorities, absence of single window facility, restrictive FDI policy, procedural constraints arid 
severe infi’astructural deficiencies. During 1991-2000, the central government initiated wide- 
ranging measures for revamping and restructuring the EPZs. The idea of the so-called SEZ was first 
mooted by the Ministry of Commerce's Export-Import policy 2000, during the Atal Bihari 
Vajpayee government in an obvious attempt to copy the model evolved in China and provide an 
internationally competitive environment for export. Consequently, SEZs functioned from 
November 2000 to February 2006 under the provisions of the Foreign Trade Policy and fiscal 
incentives were made effective through the provisions of relevant statutes.'^ This phase was marked 
by progressive liberalization of policy provisions and relaxation of severity of controls and 
simplification of procedures. 

The United Progressive Alliance (UP A) government, after coming to power in 2004, to remove the 
various hurdles mentioned above, decided to bring a Central Act for SEZs in line with international 
practice. Following a number of meetings in various parts of ihe countiy by both the Minister for 
Commerce and Industry as well as senior officials a comprehensive draft SEZ Bill was prepared 
after extensive discussions with the stakeholders. The Special Economic Zones Act, 2005, was 
passed by Parliament in May 2005, which received Presidential assent on June 23, 2005. The draft 
SEZ Rules were widely discussed and put on the website of the Department of Commerce, offering 
suggestions/comments. Around 800 suggestions were received on the draft rules. After extensive 
consultations, the SEZ Act, 2005, supported by SEZ Rules, came into effect on Febraaiy 10, 2006, 
providing for drastic simplification of procedures and for single window clearance on matters 
relating to central as well as state governments. ^ 

The Act has not been fi-ee from controversy even within the government. The Finance Ministiy 
held that the manner in which SEZs are being promoted would lead to a revenue loss of over Rs, 
1,60,000 crores by 2010 (Frontline . October 20, 2007: 4). The Commerce Ministiy argued that the 
Finance Ministiy’s projections are based on “paper calculations” and SEZs would eventually bring 
in investments amounting to Rs, 100,000 crores by the end of 2007; there would be a net revenue 
gain of Rs.44, 000 crores and the creation of five lakh additional jobs. The Ministiy also states that 
an "extremely critical element is that of social infrastructure, which would constitute housing 
facilities and entertainment, etc" (Ibid.). Commerce Miniser Kamal Nath has argued that the Act is 
designed specifically for India and will provide two main benefits: exports and employment. He has 
also held that “SEZs have nothing to do with land acquisition” and even small ones are envisaged 
such as those for jewellery or IT that do not need much land. ^ 

Impact on land policies: 

However, the single most important change due to establishment of SEZs has been the fundamental 
shift it has introduced in India’s land policies and the impact this will have on fanning communities 
in the country. Acquiring land is a fondamental pre-condition of establishing an SEZ. It calls for 
very large parcels of land, with a minimum area of 10 sq km and extending up to 50 sq km for the 
so-called multi-product zones (Kasturi 2008). The Maha-Mumbai SEZ and the Reliance Flaryana , 
SEZ where the state government and Reliance together have signed an agreement for developing 
what is described as the largest SEZ in India, early reinforced the idea that large sized SEZs 
implicitly depend on the state to provide land. 
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Land is being acquired for SEZs under the ‘eminent domain’ clause of the Land Acquisition Act 
(1894) that allows the state to ovemde private property right in land in the ‘public interest’ (Sen 
■ 2007).’ Governments, increasingly challenged over their roles in acquiiing land for private 
development,, argue that SEZs are needed for ‘development’ and that they need to attract the 
promoters of these zones to their own state. This has led the central government to propose major 
amendments to the acquisition framework with the Land Acquisition (Amendment) Bill, 2007 and 
the companion Rehabilitation and Resettlement Bill, 2007 to strike a balance between the need for 
land for development and other public purposes and protecting the interests of the persons whose 
lands are statutorily acquired (Kasturi 2008). The British developed the 1894 Act as an amendment 
to- an 1824 Act established by the British East India Company, was given a second look after 
independence by the Indian Parliament, but the amendment that followed was nominal. The Act 
says that the central government or the state government is free to acquire land for a non-state body 
and that the government has to give notice to the owners of the land and compensate them 
according to the “market value” of the property. The owners could challenge the acquisition, but 
the government can overrule them on the grounds of “public purpose.” Once the deal is done, the 
acquisition itself cannot be questioned. I’he former landowners could only challenge the 
compensation decided by the government. In case of urgency, the Act allowed the government to 
acquire the land without waiting to hear any objections to the acquisition (Ibid). 

The strong protests against SEZs have been precisely on the issue of land acquisition, or the 
exercise of "eminent domain" the common law principle underlying the state's power to acquire 
private- property for public purpose. Increasingly, in developed countries, due to space crunch in 
prime areas, governments have been expanding the scope of public purpose to include various 
commercial uses. Indian expropriation law acquired corporate dimension in the 1960s, when under 
Section 55 of the Land Acquisition Act, the Centre issued rules for initiating acquisition 
proceedings on behalf of companies. The land had to be suitable for the purpose of acquisition; and 
if agricultural, acquisition would be considered, only if there was no alternative. The District 
Collector had to determine this in consultation with the district's senior agricultural officer, with 
public puipose as the ultimate objective of the acquisition. The company was bound by strict 
compliances and obligations; a breach could entail reversion of the land to the government (Sen 
2007). 

'Fuither amendments in 1984 made a distinction between land acquisition for a company and for 
public purpose, which specifically excluded land acquisition for firms from the definition of public 
purpose. Section 6 of the Act, which requires a declaration by the government that a particular land 
is needed for public purpose, clarifies that no such declaration is required in case of companies, 
unless any part of the compensation is paid out of public funds. The conclusion drawn from this is 
that while other acquisitions are for public purpose, in case of a company provided it meets the 
entire cost of acquisition no such justification is required. Going by the 1963 rules, a company can 
seek acquisition, if it has failed to renegotiate a reasonable price otherwise. But whether that would 
absolve' companies from commitment to public purpose under the rules remain uncertain. Courts, 
however, have consistently held that, if put to test, public purpose is involved even in acquisition 
for establishing an industi 7 by the private sector, and no government can be faulted for facilitating 
acquisition for investors (Ibid.). 

Thus SEZs are being established through special land acquisition Acts, according to which an 
amendment to the acquisition law makes it explicit that requirements of a private company for land 
for a puipose useful to the general public’ can be considered a ‘public purpose’ (with the limitation 
that government will acquire a maximum of 30% of the land needed) (Kasturi 2008). This change 
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makes it easier for government to acquire land for companies without fear of legal challenge - the 
government certifies the total land requirement, declares its purpose to be ‘useful to the public’ and 
uses its rights of eminent domain. Further, contrary to claims, the government does not limit its 
powers to acquire land for companies with this amendment. An inclusive definition of ‘public 
purpose’ (with differently worded inclusions) has been retained in the law or the government to 
acquire any extent of land for any purpose it sees fit (Ibid). The announcement by the Ministry of 
Commerce on 3 December 2007 that the 5,000-hectare ceiling on multi-product SEZs may be 
relaxed, has given hope to big developers whose projects were stalled that they would be able to 
move forward.* 

Closely related is the issue of compensation for the land acquired. The central SEZ Act 2005 has 
been criticized as an “imperial legislation” lacking ameliorative measures for the deprived, with 
obsolete benchmarks for determining compensation. The Act envisages compensation parameters 
to include market value of property on date of preliminary notification, damages suffered by, 
"interested" person(s) on account of his earnings, other properties etc, reasonable expenses for 
relocation, 12 per cent interest up to date of handing over of possession, and a 30 per cent solatium 
on the above. On paper, this appears a more attractive option than a private sale for the seller, but in 
reality this is not so. One reason maybe that all stakeholders under the Act are not legally entitled to 
compensation. More importantly, "market price" is neither properly defined nor- regulated, and 
therefore veiy often not justified (Sen 2007). 

Moreover, the new framework recognizes that land value increases with change of land use after 
acquisition, but leaves it to the District Collector to ‘take into account’ such change' while 
detennining the compensation. Thus, it is a government decision as to what part of the likely 
increase in value on change of land use after acquisition is to be passed on to the landowner. The 
benefits promised by the Resettlement and Rehabilitation Law also come with strong 
conditionality. Most benefits are not available to non-property owners - such as agricultural ' 
workers, artisans etc - who are usually the poorest sections, unless a large number of families are 
simultaneously affected by an acquisition. Equally important, there is a serious lack of coordination 
between the various arms of the government in this exercise - rehabilitation, commerce and 
industry, and rural development. Consequently, Sumit Sarkar has described the SEZ policy as the 
“biggest land grab movement in the history of modern India. Where earlier movements were ted by 
the poor to acquire land, this time round it is the rich that want to ‘gmb’ land belonging to poor 
farmers”.^ Critics fear that the policy may be misused for real estate development rather than for 
industry and generating export. 

The new land acquisition and compensation policies have encountered serious criticism fi’om 
scholars and activists. Agricultural land it is held will come under increasing pressure affecting the 
food security of the county. A scholar has pointed out that a little over 46 per cent of the country’s 
area is under agriculture (Bhaskar Goswami 2008). Between 1990 and 2003, the area cultivated 
went down by around 1.5 per cent. While in percentage terms this may seem insignificant, in 
absolute terms it translates to more than 21 lakh hectares and if brought under wheat it would 
produce 57 lakh tonnes, which can feed more than 4.3 crore people every year. On the other hand, 
between 1990 and 2004, land under non-agricultural use has gone up by 34 lakh hectai'es. , In 
Kerala, the area under paddy is around 3.5 lakh hectares as against 10 lakh hectares in 1980. As a 
result the demand for rice is about five times higher than what is produced by the state. Mineral- 
rich Orissa is losing agricultural land to mining and power projects. Even in the case of a small 
state like Himachal Pradesh the net sown area has declined by 33,000 hectares between 1991 and 
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2001. Agriculturally rich states like Gujarat, Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh account for over 70 
per cent of the land that is eannarked for approved SEZs. Punjab and Haiyana that meet a bulk of 
the country’s foodgrain requirement are promoting SEZs on prime agricultural land (Ibid.) 
Siivastava has held that in multi-product zones only 50% of the land has been assigned for 
industrial processing. There are large loopholes in the SEZ law that leaves the door wide open for 
land being acquired for real estate speculation (Srivastava 2008). 

Different estimates are being put forward of the amount of land that will be acquired for SEZs in 
India. Goswami points out that a multi-enteiprise SEZ must have at least 5,000 hectares - 
preferably above 10,000 - to have a fair chance of success. This means large chunks of agricultural • 
land will be used (Omkar Goswami 2008). The Citizens Research Collective a civil society ^ 
organization has alleged that the total amount of land to be acquired across India is 150,000 
hectares, which is equal to the area of the National Capital Region. More impoi'tant this land they 
argue is predominantly agricultural and typically multi-cropped and capable of producing close to 1 
million tons of food grains. They estimate that close to 1 1 4,000 farming households (each 
household on an average comprising five members) and an additional 82,000 farm worker families 
who are dependeirt upon these farms for their livelihoods, will be displaced. In other words, at least 
1 0 lakh people who primarily depend upon agriculture for their survival will face eviction (Citizens 
Research Collective). 

A number of opposition parties and even sections of the government have also been highly critical 
of the land acquisition clauses in the SEZ policy. It could become an important political issue in the 
next Lok Sabha elections with the Left parties threatening to take it up. The CPI (M) has called for 
legislative measures to impose a ceiling on private holdings of land for SEZs. RJD leader and 
Union Rural Development Minister Raghuvansh Prasad Singh has called the promotion of SEZs a if' 
“land scam”. According to him, the SEZs serve as a ploy to hand over huge tracts of agricultural 
land to corporate bigwigs (Frontline . October 20, 2007: 7). The BJP has called for a review of the 
SEZ Act 2005. Former PM V.P. Singh and the Jan Morcha Front led by him have supported the 
farmers agitation in UP described in the next section. The JD (United) has demanded that the SEZ 
Act be scrapped. Section 5(2) of the SEZ Act which addresses the issue of land acquisition talks 
only about the minimum area requirements for different classes of SEZs. The Act also provides for 
non-industrial use of 75 percent of the land in the possession of a developer. This is justified by the 
argument that social infrastructure that would constitute housing facilities and entertainment is 
extremely critical. But several political leaders point out that this is an “open license for real-estate- 
racketeering”. (Ibid: 8). 


More fundamentally, some scholars such as Amit Bhaduri have argued that SEZs are not needed to 
ensure that the economy stays on a fast gi-owth path (Bhaduri 2008). He argues that they are part of 
the larger neo-liberal agenda driving globalization that is biased in favour of the richer countries 
and can lead to many problems in developing countries. There is no level playing field; the state is 
ensuring that big corporations gain land while the farmers lose out. Land is being forcibly acquired 
under a “veil of secrecy” and “large-scale destruction of livelihoods of both urban and rural 
communities”. Rentier and crony capitalism he argues seems to be taking deep roots through the 
implementation of the SEZ Act (Ibid.). Others have called it “corporate imperialism” in India 
(Srivastava 2008). 



State Response: 


Despite mounting criticism consequent upon the SEZ Rules coming into effect on February 10, 
2006, over twenty-five meetings of the Central Board of Approvals (BoA) have been held. The 
clearance involves five stages: receipt of application by a State government from a private 
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enterprise; which is routed to the Union Commerce Ministry after an initial clearance at the state 
level. It is then placed “under consideration”, which leads to “in principle approval” and. “formal 
approval” leading finally to the notification of the project (Frontline 2007: 7). By early October 
2007 the BoA had given “formal approval” to 181 SEZs across the countiy and “in principle” 
approval to another 128. However, calculations by the CII show that only 12 of the “formally 
approved” have been notified. As many as 16 Export Trade Zones which had been functioning 
before the passage of the SEZ Act 2005 have also been categorized as SEZs. Thus, only about 30 
out of the 181 projects have begun to establish themselves, others are still in the run up stage 
(Ibid.). According to informal estimates based on proposals for SEZs, the total land that has been 
acquired or would be acquired for formally approved SEZs, is 30,000 hectares. Projects that have 
received “in principle approval” and those that are “under consideration” are expected to consume 
another 95,000 ha. This would mean a total of 1,25,000 ha. which would mean large-scale 
displacement of farming communities (Ibid.). 

The government has however pointed out that most of this land was already in private hands, or 
with the industiial development coiporations so there is no question of displacement. Critics hold 
that in some cases applications had not come up before the BoA but state governments have already 
offered land to the corporation involved; examples being the Reliance SEZ in Haiyana which it is 
alleged has even set up an office on the land and the Mahamumbai Reliance SEZ (Ibid.). Thus, the 
issue of land acquisition remains the most contested aspect of the policy. 


Establishing SEZs: the UP Experience 

UP was one of the first state governments to pass a SEZ Act much before a central Act was 
legislated in February 2006 (“UP to have Special Economic Zones for speedy development” The 
Times of India. New Delhi, February 23, 2003). The Mayawati-led coalition government supported 
by the BJP that came to power following the Februaiy 2002 assembly elections passed the UP SEZ 
Act 2002. The state government described it as a policy that would give a boost to infi'astructure 
and industrial development, provide emplo 3 mient to large number of landless persons and produce 
goods for exports that would earn revenue for the state. The government with the Centre’s 
pennission through its Exim policy 2000-2001 enacted the UP Special Economic Zone 
Development Authority Act, 2002 in September to provide legislative sanctity to SEZs. The 
original Act made the state government responsible for both the acquisition of the required land and 
the establishment and functioning of all SEZs established in the. state (UP SEZ Act, 2002). The 
Developer of the SEZ would be under the eontrol of the state government. The SEZ “Authority” 
established by the Act was to be a goveniment-controlled coiporate body headed by the Chief 
Secretary to the government of UP - designated as the CEO - and a number of senior government 
officers namely the Finance Secretaiy, Agricultural Production Commissioner, Industrial 
Development Commissioner, Planning Secretary, Member of the Export Promotion Department,, 
and the CEOs of Greater Noida, Noida, UPSIDC etc. and other officers who could be co-opted 
when needed. This body whose powers and responsibilities would be specified by the state 
government would be responsible for the development of a designated area as an industrial or urban, 
economic zone (Ibid). 

The SEZ authority was also responsible for infrastructural facilities such as water, land, waste 
disposal and maintenance of all public conveniences for the developers within the designated area. 
It was to prepare a plan for the development of the Development Area, Teelino-Economic 
Feasibility report' or detailed project report for any project with other departments considered 
necessary for the development of the Zone and take measures to invite private investments for such 
projects and ensure its implementation. The SEZ authority was authorized to lay broad guidelines 



regarding construction and development of SEZs in the state. Resolving disputes of a commercial 
nature between the agencies, providing services and consumers within the Zone is also the function 
of the Authority apart fi'om any other functions assigned to it by the government (Ibid). 

An important responsibility under the Act was the selection of a “D„eveloper” for a part or whole of 
the infrastructure and other facilities of the Zone and suitable joint venture aiTangements for 
development of different components of the Development Area including subsequent transfer of 
ownership of the project to the joint venture partner. The “Developer” of the SEZ could be a person 
or body of persons, company, fnin or such other private or government undertaking, who develops, 
builds, designs, organizes, promotes, finances, operates, maintains, manages part or whole of the 
infrastmcture and other facilities of the Zone. Most importantly the Developer was to be selected 
by the Authority notified hy the State or central government. All transactions were to be carried out 
strictly on the basis of Centre’s guidelines. Units to be established in the SEZ zones will enjoy a 10- 
year income tax holiday. All transactions within the SEZs will be exempted from trade-tax, 
purchase tax, mandi tax and local cess. Environmental clearances were to be granted at the SEZ 
level, by the Authority subject to the Centre’s concurrence. Along with the SEZs, the state 
government created the Taj economic zone, Kanpur economic zone and Purva economic zone to 
boost the industrial scene of UP (Ibid). 

However, the most important responsibility of the Authority under the Act is acquisition of the 
required land in the SEZ by agreement, or through proceedings under the Land Acquisition Act, 
1894. The state government was to acquire land for the corporates that wished to set up the SEZ. 
The Authority could sell, lease or otherwise transfer whether by auction, allotment or otherwise any 
land or building belonging to the Authority in the Development area, on such terms and conditions 
as it may think fit to impose, subject to any rules or regulations that may be made under this Act. 
The state government also issued land acquisition notifications, earmarked funds and finally invited 
promoters for developing three eannarked special economic zones of UP. These zones not only 
offer the largest basket of investment opportunities to investors but also open one of the most 
promising gi'owth areas to the private sector (Ibid). 

. In August 2006 the Mulayam Singh government introduced a significant amendment in the SEZ 
policy through the Uttar Pradesh Special Economic Zone Policy, 2006. It decided to throw open the 
establishment and development of SEZs to the private sector in UP. (Atiq Khan “Special Economic 
Zones thrown open to private sector in UP” The Hindu New Delhi, August 2, 2006). This marked a 
qualitative shift from the earlier policy of the State Government that had taken several steps for 
setting up SEZs in Kanpur and Bhadohi (Sant Ravidas Nagar district). The new policy not only 
offered several incentives to private promoters and investors; it virtually abandoned the earlier 
proposal of setting up government supported SEZs at Kanpur and Bhadohi. The reason according to 
the Industrial Development Commissioner were several limitations in the old system, particularly 

■ undue delay in the tender process (Ibid). 

However, a more important reason provided - which reveals the SP government’s viewpoint - was, 
fiiat for “making the products of the SEZs globally competitive and for providing world-class 
infi'astructure facilities it was imperative to have the best companies investing their money in the 
proposed SEZs.' (Ibid.). Critics have alleged that the Mulayam Singh government was keen to help 
a particulai industrial house namely the Anil Dhirubhai Ambani Group (AD AG) obtain lucrative 
conhacts such as setting up power houses, IT parks and export zones in the state. Anil Ambani is 

■ known to be close to Mulayam Singh Yadav, and also a member of the high-profile Uttar Pradesh 
Industrial Development Council (UPIDC) headed by Amar Singh. Amar Singh, the general 
secretary of the SP, claimed in 2006 that policies initiated by the newly fonned UPIDC which 
included important members from the industrial and banking sector, together with adoption of 


public-private partnerships, the Industrial, IT and Service Sector Investment Policy 2004 and SEZs 
had led to the ‘unleashing of unlimited potential’ of UP, and initiated an industrial turnaround and 
private investment more than even that of Gujai'at (The Times of India. 5 December 2006). 

The policy shift by the government is reflected in the type of applications that have been made 
since the amendment in August 2006. Prior to the UP SEZ Act the Central govemment had set up 
only one Multi-product SEZ in Noida and two in Moradabad. The Mulayam Singh Yadav 
government after assuming power in 2003 forwarded fifteen proposals, and the cabinet had in 
principle passed a number of them. On December 7, 2007 the Uttai- Pradesh Government’s 
Empowered Committee on Special Economic Zones forwarded ten more proposals to the Central 
Government for approvals. While one was from the UPSIDC at Tronica City in Ghaziabad. Tlie 
rest were fi'om the private sector and the focus -has been on development of IT. Six are IT/ITeS 
sector-specific SEZs, which have been recommended for in-principle approval by Board of 
Approvals, including proposals by Wipro Ltd, Uppal Housing Ltd and Gallant Infrastructure Pvt. 
Ltd at Greater Noida, Sarva Mangal Realtech Pvt. Ltd and Jubilant Infracon Pvt. Ltd at Noida. 
Besides, two SEZs were to be set up in Lucknow by Ansal Properties & Infrastmcture Ltd — one 
IT/ITeS SEZ and one biotech SEZ. These two proposals along with one proposal of Jhujhunwala 
Vanaspati Ltd and Hari Fertilisers Ltd for setting up of multi-seiwices SEZ with a 25 megawatt 
captive power plant at Chandauli have also been recommended to the Union Government for in- 
principal approvals. (“UP Seeks Nod for 10 SEZs” The Hindu . New Delhi, December 8, 2007). But, 
following protests in different parts of the country over land acquisition in 2006 and 07, the Centre 
has not approved any new SEZs so far. 

Politics of Vendetta and SEZs • • ■ ■ 

However, soon after assuming power on May 13, 2007 the BSP government headed by Mayawati 
in a cabinet meeting decided that all proposals sent to the centre for approval by the previous 
government would be reviewed (“Mayawati in Power, and not Aft-aid to Show it” The Sunday 
Express . New Delhi, June 2, 2007). It set up a high level committee of secretaries headed by the 
Industrial Development Commissioner to look into each SEZ and IT proposal of the previous 
government and various issues involving SEZs and give a report within two weeks. (“Not Just Anil, 
all SEZs and high-tech cities under review” The Indian Express . New Delhi, May 26, 2007). Two 
projects allotted to Reliance in UP have become the most controversial; the Dadri power project in 
Ghaziabad and the AD AG Reliance group Multi product 1,200 crore SEZ at Noida. The previous 
government had allotted 2100 acres of land for the former and 2,500 acres of prime land worth Rs 
6000 crores for the latter. Though Reliance had yet to start work on the Dadri power project even 
after one year of signing the agi'eement, the Mulayam Singh government had gone' ahead, and 
approved the Noida SEZ also. 

The ADAG Multi-product proposed SEZ had to be stopped as the BSP government in May 2007 
decided to refer the project to the central government arguing that it violated existing central norms 
(“In Mayawati’s UP, going gets tough for Anil Ambani’s SEZ” The Times of India. New Delhi 
May 26, 2007). In August 2007 the govemment finally decided to reject the project arguing that it ' 
had violated the central mle that a SEZ cannot be allotted land if it is forcibly acquired from 
fanners who do not wish to give it up. So, even though the previous SP government had allotted 
500 acres to Reliance, they cannot get the remaining 2,000 acres (The Times of India, August 19, 
2007). 

Second, a three-member committee had found that the project ‘breached’ the rule that SEZ can only 
be established on a continuous piece of land, having one entry and one exit point, as it was on two 
pieces of land with a road dividing the plots. The SEZ had not yet been considered by the central 
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government for approval, but the UP government decided to recommend scrapping it. This was 
decided despite a Union commerce ministry official pointing out that the amended SEZ rules of 
2006 give the BoA the power to give the green signal to SEZs with contiguity problems, subject to 
conditions. These include construction of concealed over-bridges and underpasses by the developer 
between the different areas of the zone, divided by public utilities like roads or railway lines. On 
May 25, 2007, the ADAG also claimed that the proposed project met the contiguity norms with 
regard to land and was similar to Mukesh' Ambani-led Reliance Industries' 12,500 acre SEZ in 
Gujarat.'^ The Dadri project also received much criticism as farmers agitated at the alleged low 
compensation rate for their fanning land, acquired by the government as described little later. 

The BSP government in 2007 issued a new amended SEZ policy keeping in mind the SEZ Rules ^ 
2006 issued by the central government (SEZ Policy 2007). While Part A deals with Fiscal 
Incentives and Facilities that the central government expects state governments to give to SEZs to 
foster a better industrial climate and opportunities for development; Part B more importantly deals 
with land allotment and selection of developers for the SEZ. Based on the policy decided by the 
central government on June 15, 2007 that there would be no sanction of SEZs on land “acquired 
compulsorily”. Part B lays down that in future, the state goveinment will not undertake compulsory 
land acquisition and private developers would have to “arrange/purchase” land on their own. All 
rules made by the central government would be applicable to land acquisition in future. If, 
however, the state government sets up an SEZ, then the government rules would apply to the land 
acquisition. The new policy laid down rules for development of SEZs under the public-private- 
partnership (PPP) m.odel including the selection of the developer. 

The State SEZ Policy, 2007 also offered two-way incentives and exemptions to promoters and 
investors in the form of selection of the developer and availability of land, and fiscal concessions. S 
The development of SEZs has been divided into three regional categories. Category A includes 
Noida and Greater Noida. Category B means SEZs being developed within the jurisdiction of the 
development authorities. Included in Category C were other areas. While the nodal agencies for 
developing SEZs in categories A and B were Noida and Greater Noida, and the development 
authorities respectively, the UPSIDC has been designated as the nodal agency for Category C. ^ ‘ 

Although the BSP government has argued that both the new policy announced in 2007 and the 
rejection of the proposed SEZs are based on the new guidelines prepared by the central 
government. Many commentators argue that political rivalry has played a role.^^ The Uttar Pradesh 
Development .Council led by Amar Singh, was abolished soon after Mayawati came to power in 
May 2007 and a new one fomied along similar lines headed by close aide Satish Mishra. (“Maya 
aide set to head UP advisory council” The Indian Express. New Delhi, November 14, 2007). Thus, 
the politics of rivalry and vendetta has affected the new policy of SEZs and delayed investment in 
the state. 

The Dadri Agitation: SEZ on agricultural land 

UP witnessed strong protests by larmers in mid 2006 against land acquisition and inadequate , 
compensation for land acquired for the Reliance Dadri project in Ghaziabad. The central issue in 
the agitation is the use of prime agricultural land for SEZs. The Reliance Energy Group (REG) 
plans the world's largest gas based 3,500 MW power plant to be located not on waste or marginal 
land, but on agriculhiral land at Dadri, Ghaziabad. During the Mulayam Singh regime REG 
acquired over 2,100 acres ot land in 2006 and was aggi'essively pursuing the acquisition of 400 

Noida SEZ meets norms, says Anil Arabam Rediff.com May 25, 2007 
“ For details see SEZ Rules 2007 . 

'F, See the comments in The Times of India. New Delhi. August iQtb 7007 
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more acres in seven villages inDliaulana block; though experts say 700-800 acres would be 
sufficient. The gas-based power generation project is estimated eventually to cost over Rs 10,000 
. crore. It is alleged that the farmers to whom the lands belong were totally unaware of the 
"acquisition" till the foundation stone was unveiled.'^ 

On July 7-8, 2006 residents of village Bajhera Khurd in Dhaulana block of Ghaziabad district in UP 
protested against government acquisition of land for the Anil Ambani-owhed REG and demanded 
better compensation for the land. It is alleged that the Uttar Pradesh Provincial Armed Constabulary 
(PAC) used force to stop the movement injuring many, including women, disabled, and old people, 
vandalizing/looting property worth lakhs of lupees. While state-owned land was to be given to . 
REG on a renewable lease for a period of 99 years at minimal cost, the forced acquisition of private , 
land under the Land Acquisition Act by the state government was to be paid for by the 
company. Significantly, the state government discounted nearly 40 per cent of the land cost to REG 
as part of its industrial policy to attract greater investments. While a subsidy was being given to 
REG, the farmers whose land was being acquired by the state government were told that they 
would be paid Rs. 150 per square yard (1 acre = 4,840 square yards). The farmers demanded the 
market piice, reportedly Rs 500 per square yard, and agitated against the low compensation 
package. After several months of protesting at the offices of the local administration in vain, the 
farmers began a hunger strike and dharna on the outskiifs of Bajhera Kliurd on November 25, 2005. 
In July 2006, eight months into the dharna, a few were forced to accept the meager compensation . 
extended by the government for fear of the threat held out by goons, police, and local 
administration. Nonetheless most villagers pulled off the boundary fencing set up by REG and 
decided to plough their land. 

^ The Jan Morcha formed by the former PM V.P. Singh and Raj Babbar in UP has supported the 

agitation. Singh has argued that he is not against the establishment of SEZs hut the manner in 
which they have been established. Further, the agitation in Dadri is about the “model of 
development” to be pursued. In an inteiview in October 2007 Singh demanded a six-month 
moratorium and national referendum following which the government could frame detailed 
guidelines for implementation of the policy. Emphasizing on the need for a Regulatory Authority 
for evolving guidelines and monitoring policy implementation that should include representatives 
of farmers’ organizations and social activists. He proposed a number of guidelines for SEZs that 
would lead to an “inclusive approach” benefiting all sections. 1) The SEZ developers should 
negotiate directly with the fanners to arrive at a mutually agreeable compensation; 2) Land should 
not be appropriated using the might of the government; 3) A law must be passed - not merely 
statements from the government - that fertile land or double-cropped land will not be given to 

^ SEZs; 4) Farmers and their families displaced should not only get jobs but also a proprietary stake 

in the SEZs (Frontline 2007:6). 

The Jan Morcha has strongly opposed the use of prime agricultural land in UP for SEZs. Alleging 
. that there was no competitive bidding for the Dadri project seen in the low price paid by Reliance 
for the land acquired. Singh has held that prime agricultural land close to 100,000 acres has been 
taken over by the UP government for which the farmers have been given the low price of Rs 150. 
per square yard in Dadri. The same land without any development has been valued at Rs 5,700 per 
square yard by Reliance on the basis of which it has asked for a bank loan. Moreover, every village 
has "25 to 30% landless labour who will lose jobs, which makes the cuiTent method unjust. 
Describing the present policy as one of virtual confiscation of agricultural land without adequate 
compensation. He held that “the government is acting as the muscleman of the corporate powers to 
usurp the land of the farmers” The government does not appropriate power or steel or cement in the 

21/Q9/Q6 Land Grab and "Development" Fraud in India. Analytical Monthly Review . 



name of development because here industrialists are involved. He warned that the manner in which 
SEZs are being set up could be a “trigger for social unrest” leading to the spread of even Naxalism - 
(Ibid; 7). 


Despite the agitation the Mulayain Singh Yadav government decided to go ahead with the project 
and the Dadri Foundation stone was laid in Dehra village at Ghaziabad on August 23., 2006.''^ 
Opposing this move V.P. Singh held that Mulayain had created an “economic oligarchy” and 
accused him of 'sacrificing the interests' of the farmers for the sake of an industrialist' to whom he 
has handed over the state. The agitation by farmers supported by the Jan Morcha continued 
despite the use offeree by the police. On January 10, 2007 V. P. Singh was detained on the Delhi- 
Noida border while hying to proceed towards Sikandarabad to attend a protest rally against the 
Reliance Energy power project at Dadri. 



Following strident agitations by farmers in many parts of the country including UP, the central 
government decided in September 2006 to reconsider policies governing SEZs particularly those 
dealing with land acquisition (Manjari Mishra The Times of India . New Delhi September 28, 
■ 2006). The Congress party leadership expressed its reservations on the manner in which land was 
being acquired in many parts of the countiy disregarding farmers’ interests, leading to new 
guidelines being issued by the Commerce Minister Kamal Nath for setting up these zones. Two 
rules laid down by the government proved to be a setback for Mulayam Singh as 19 proposals for 
SEZ in different stages submitted by his ministry awaited clearance from the Commerce Ministry. 
The empowered group of ministers (EGoM) set-up for supervising the implementation of the SEZ 
policy decided to amend the SEZ rules providing for direct purchase of land by corporates for 
establishment of SEZs. Land that was compulsorily acquired by state governments could not be 
used for establishing SEZs. Second land that was agriculturally productive was also debarred. 


In UP, barring the only functional SEZ at Moradabad and the two proposed zones in Bhadohi, three 
in Kanpur, one in Lucknow and one in Unnao, all the rest are located in either Noida and Greater 
Noida industrial area which is fashioned out of prime agriculture land. Moreover, land acquisition 
by the government has been going on since 2002 for the SEZ at Dadri, promoted by the AD AG and 
nearly 80% of the land for the project has been acquired and handed over although the project had 
received only an in-principle approval. In October 2006 the SP government was also worried that at 
the BoA; meeting SEZ approval could be used as a weapon to settle political scores, as its 
relationship with the Congress party at the centre was not good due to a number of reasons. Central 
disapproval could mean shelving of a Rs 5,000 crore investment package (Frontline 2007:7). The 
Mayawati government as mentioned earlier has already reopened the Reliance case due to the 
farmer’s agitations and the new rules made by the central government. 

The problems in the SEZ policy in UP has also attracted public interest litigation. The Supreme 
Court decided on January 8, 2008 to examine the issue of acquisition of agricultural land for SEZs 
and other industrial projects. This was in response to a public interest lawsuit (PIL) filed by a 
voluntary organization Sahyog Saraiti, representing the interests of affected farmers, that 
questioned the practice of acquiring cultivable land for setting up industrial projects particularly the 
legality of the land acquisition for a mega-power project at Dadri in UP being executed by the 
AD AG. The court gave relief to industrialist Anil Ambani's business house by ordering the deletion 
of its name as a respondent from the lawsuit and issued notices to the central and UP governments. 
For the project, the previous government led by Mulayam Singh Yadav had acquired nearly 903 
hectares of agricultural land feom farmers of seven villages in Ghaziabad district. As per the 
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notification issued for the purpose, the government had invoked Section 17(1) of the Land 
Acquisition Act, saying tire land was required for the 'public purpose'- of setting up the power 
projeet. The reference to Section 17(1) of the Act deprived affected farmers of their right to file 
their objections against the land, acquisition, the lawsuit noted. Thus the implementation of the 
SEZ policy in UP remains in abeyance due to politics in the state, farmer’s agitations and judicial 
intervention. 

Conclusion 

The attempt to establish SEZs in India is part of the globalizatioir of the economy and freeing of 
internal controls following the SAP adopted in 1991. Our study shows that it has introduced a 
fimdamental change in policies governing the use of land in the countiy. At independence land 
reform was undertaken to create a more equitable distribution of assets through a policy of land to 
the tiller. Although privately owned by independent peasant proprietors, agricultural land was 
protected, ceilings imposed and it could be used only for farming. However, following the Green 
Revolution and the initiation of capitalist fanning from the mid 1960s, the re-distributiye aspects of 
land reform were gi-adually relegated to the backgi'ound. By the late 1980s some state governments 
were moving towards removing protection to agiicultural land enabling private capital to set up 
industries. In short, a post-Green Revolution phase in which fertile agi-icultural lands were 
beginning to be used for industiy had already appeared in the 1980s and 90s. But the establishment 
of SEZs on agricultural land since the early 2000s has introduced a new form of export-driven 
industrialization in protected enclaves by the private sector, in place of the earlier model of state- 
led industrial development. It marks a reversal of the redistributive policy of land to the landless, 
adopted at independence and will lead to transfer of land from fanners to private industry. 

While SEZs have been established in many countries and various aspects such as tax benefits, 
incentives, the powers and responsibilities of developers need to be examined. Our study argues 
that in India a major problem has been the compulsory acquisition of vast areas of land by the state 
for the establishment of these zones. While different estimates exist of the amount of land that 
needs to be acquired, all of them agree that it is substantial and will affect the foifunes of the 
farming community. New legislation has been passed to help the state acquire land under the Act of 
1894 passed by the colonial government that allows compulsoiy acquisition under the broad 
umbrella concept of “public purpose”. Equally important most SEZs have been set up on fertile 
agricultural land under cultivation. This will impact upon the livelihood of the farming dommunity 
including landless labour who with disappearance of agi'icultural lands will lose their employment. 

Scholars have also pointed out that establishment of SEZs will affect food security as lands used for 
growing food crops are being diverted to industiial purposes. Already the area under food crops in 
the country is falling and SEZs will accentuate the problem. Although many commentators have 
called for their establishment on wasteland it is not possible as successful implementation of an 
SEZ needs water, proximity to air or rail facilities or a seaport as well as infrastructure. Private 
companies are not prepared to establish SEZs in backward and bairen areas where these facilities 
are not available. The compensation and rehabilitation policies of the government are also deeply 
flawed, as farmers do not get market value for the land acquired. Nor is there any compensation 
provided for other stakeholders such as tenants, sharecroppers or landless labour. Although the 

‘^Apex court to examine SEZ land acquisition, 8 January 2008, from http://www.nerve.in/news, visited on July 10, 
2008. ■ ■ 


central government has now ruled that land will no longer be compulsorily acquired and private 
developers will have to negotiate and buy land; critics argue that there are still many loopholes 
through which the government can help the former acquire land at a low price. These developments 
have led critics to argue that with globalization and the rise ot a neo-liberal ideology, the nature and 
role of the State has undergone a fundamental change. A new collaboration has appeared between 
State and private capital in which the former is helping the latter to take over a scarce resource. In 
short SEZs are leading towards the corporatization of the Indian State. 

These problems are visible in our analysis of attempts by successive governments in UP to establish 
SEZs in the state. An agrarian state, UP experienced considerable agrarian mobilization and a 
variety of movements led by peasants and farmers in the colonial and post-independence period. 
Land reform in the state was better formulated and implemented than in many other states due to 
the presence of leaders such as Charan Singh. The change in land policy is marked particularly 
because political parties whose avowed social base is among the lower castes/classes have been 
responsible for their introduction. While the attempt to establish Special Zones began as a state- 
sponsored effort by the Mayawati government in 2002 to set up industries in a backward region, 
provide employment and gain revenue through exports. In keeping with the globalization of the 
economy, both the establishment and running of SEZs since 2006 has been handed , over by the 
Mulayam Singh government to the private sector. Areas such as NOIDA, Greater NOIDA and 
Dadri have been designated as regions where these will set up. While this policy has attracted large 
number of private industries it is clear that the attempt has been to favour the AD AG of companies. 

Large tracts of fertile, cultivable land have been compulsoiily acquired by the state government at 
rates much lower than the market from farmers particularly in NOIDA and Dadri where the AD AG 
is setting up SEZs. Some of this was acquired even before the central government had given its 
approval for the establishment of the SEZs. The compulsory acquisition of agricultural land at 
Dadri at low rates by the Mulayam Singh government led to violent protests by farmers in mid 
2005. They have been supported in their agitation by the Jan Morcha formed by V.P. Singh who 
‘ has called for formulation of more ‘inclusive’ guidelines for land acquisition and establishment of 
SEZs by a regulatory authority which should include fanners and activists as members; ban on 
compulsory acquisition of land and legislation against use of agricultural land for SEZs. 

The establishment of SEZs by private coiporates in an underdeveloped state will increase existing 
inequalities and impact adversely particularly on the rural poor. It remains to be seen whether the 
SEZs will provide employment to the rural population in UP, which has low educational levels. 
Policies that provide displacement and compensation have not yet been formulated by the state 
government, which expects the central government to do so. Clearly the priorities of state 
governments in a situation of backwardness have been skewed. Rather than providing basic 
amenities through public investment such as education, employment, health and infrastructure in a 
backward state, the government has helped private industry assume control over scarce resources 
such as land and water. 

In sum, the policy of SEZs has led to considerable criticism by scholars and activists and agitations , 
by the farming community supported by political parties particularly those on the left. Even those 
who are not opposed to SEZs in principle have questioned the manner in which these zones are 
being set up and the impact they have had on the land policies of the countiy. They have the 
potential of creating niral violence due to loss of land and livelihood. The establishment of SEZs 
has significant implications for democratic politics; the issue could become important in the coming 
Lok Sabha elections. Clearly a review of the SEZs policy by the central government is urgently 
required. 
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Functionmg of Lease Market In Rural India 
Are Marginal and Small Farmers Diseriminated? 

H. R. Sharma* 

Backgroiiiid 

On the eve of Independence, tenancy relations were semi-feudal in most parts of the rural India. 
The peasantry under all varieties of settlements was exploited in terms of rack renting, insecurity of 
tenure, forced labour, usuiy, and so on. It has been estimated that about 30 per cent of the area in 
Bombay and Madras lyotwari was cultivated by sub-tenants (Dutt, 1976). In Madras, 14 per cent of 
agi'icultural population was landless tenants and 1 5 per cent were smallholders. The total number of 
tenants was estimated to be 1.5 million (AICC, 1949). The tenancy arrangements were in the nature 
of sharecropping and highly exploitative. Tenants were forbidden to. grow certain crops and 
evictions were extremely common. Share tenancy as a mode of tenancy was more preponderant in 
zamindari areas. Tenants in Bombay Presidency cultivated land mostly on annual lease basis 
pa 3 ang half the produce as rent, though higher rates of rent were no exceptions. Besides, tenants 
were subjected to all kinds oT illegal exactions such as Kliot faida, paid to landlords (ICliots) in 
South Konkan. In north Kanara, it was estimated that in 105 villages over 30 per cent of the land 
was cultivated by tenants and 65 per cent of whom were share croppers with average rent ranging 
from one-half to two-thirds of the produce. Likewise, in Gujarat, under taluqdars’ tenure (where 
taluqdars were the landlords) land leased was about 30 per cent (Fukazawa, 1982). In Punjab, 
tenants were generally either occupancy tenants or tenants at will. While occupancy tenants 
enjoyed permanent and heritable rights and paid land revenue to the state, tenants at will enjoyed no 
such rights and paid half the crop as land rent. A small percentage of tenants also paid cash rent 
which varied with the price of agricultural produce but approximated to half of the value of the 
crop. The cash rent was estimated to be Rs 10-12 per acre. In Bengal, the main categories of tenants 
were raiyats, under-raiyats and bargadars. Among all these categories, bargadars were the most 
important and cultivated about one-fourth of actual cultivated land (Sen, 1962; Chaudhaiy, 1975). 
It is estimated that out of the total land transferred from the cultivators between 1928 and 1940, 

31.7 per cent was devoted to barga cultivation, 24.6 per cent was cultivated by under-raiyats and 

5.7 per cent by employing hired labour (Floud, 1940, Vol. I). 

I 

Evolution of Land Tenure Policy 

Against the background of semi-feudal tenancy relations, the land lease policy of the post 
independent India got evolved through the recommendations of the Congress Agrarian Refonn 
Committee, report of Panel on Land Reforms and successive Five Year Plans. Consequent upon the 
recommendations of different committees, following national guidelines were laid down to enact 
tenancy legislations: to provide security of tenure; fixation of fair rent, one-fourth to one fifth; 
landowners to be allowed to resume land for self-cultivation up to a limited area; the surrender of 
tenancy rights with mutual consent; disabled persons, defense personnel and such exemptions be 
allowed to lease-out land; the temi personal cultivation should be clearly defined if landlords are 
allowed to evict tenants to resume land for self-cultivation; tenancy records should be corrected and 
oral tenancies should be abolished and on non-resumable land, the landlord-tenant nexus should be 
ended and tenants in these areas should be brought into direct contact with state. Following these 
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guidelines, the tenancy legislations which were enacted and implemented in different states aimed 
at providing security of tenure, fixing fair land rent ranging fi'om one-fourth to one-fifth of the 
gross produce, allowing landowners to resume land for self-cultivation up to a limited area and 
ending the landlord-tenant nexus on non-resumable land to bring tenants in these areas into direct 
contact with state. 

According to provisions in tenancy legislations, major states can be classified into following broad 
categories. First, Kerala and Jammu & Kashmir have legally banned leasing-out of agricultural land 
without any exceptions whatsoever. Second, in Telangana region of Andhra Pradesh leasing out of 
land by large holders is prohibited. Smallholdings are allowed to lease out land for a period of five 
years. In Andhra region, leasing is permitted but regulated. Third, Karnataka, Himachal Pradesh, 
Bihar, Gujarat and Uttar Pradesh have legally prohibited leasing out of agi'i cultural land excepting 
by certain disabled categories like widows, minors, armed personnel, etc. Fourth, Punjab, Haryana, 
Maharashtra and Assam have not banned leasing. However, while in Punjab and Haryana tenants 
acquire right to purchase land after six years of continuous possession, in Maharashtra they acquire 
such right within one year of the commencement of tenancy. Leasing is also permitted in Tamil 
Nadu but the law stipulates that every contract should be in written form and in triplicate. A copy of 
the document is required to be deposited with the revenue officials. In Rajasthan, the landowners 
can lease out land for a non-renewable period of five years. Fifth, in Orissa all future leases were 
prohibited. However, past leases continue after surrendering half of the leased-in land to the 
landlords or rayat. In Madhya Pradesh, past leases were abolished but the fixture leases were 
permitted. Sixth, in scheduled tribe areas of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and 
Maharashtra transfer of tribal land to non-tribals even on lease basis, can be permitted by the 
competent authority. 

The actual implementation has, however, fallen far short of the provisions of tenancy legislations. 
At the national level, 125.86 lakh tenants have been cumulatively confeixed ownership rights till 
March, 2006 on area amounting to 167.14 lakh acres. A review of the enactment and 
implementation of tenancy legislations in different states shows that the fair rent was fixed much 
above the recommended levels; the definition of tenants often excluded share tenants who 
constituted a fairly large proportion of tenants; the ejection of tenants from their landholding was 
permitted on many pretexts and the provision for conferment of ownership rights on the tenants on 
non-resumable land was far from real. The tenants were allowed to surrender land voluntarily and 
the definition of personal cultivation did not include physical labour as was recommended by Panel 
on Land Reforms in 1956. In fact, in today’s context, the tenancy laws in most states are 
functionless and are giving rise to concealed and illegal tenancy and in many ways hurting the 
interests of poor tenants. 

II 

The Issues 

In the literature, it is argued that tenancy should be legalized to activate the land market with 
adequate safeguards to protect the interests of marginal and small fanners (Sharma, 2006). The well 
fimetioning lease market can contribute towards broad based rural development in several ways like 
facilitating land fi’om less productive to more productive uses, encouraging mral households to take 
up non-faim jobs without the risk of losing their land and increasing investment incentives because 
those who make such investment can enjoy the benefits even if they do not use the land personally. 
As seen above, the tenancy laws were enacted to protect tenants, who were mostly poor and 
impoverished, from semi-feudal exploitation in terms of rack renting, forced labour, usury, 
insecurity of tenure, frequent evictions, and so on whose implementation left much to be desired. 
However, over the last fifty years, there has been a qualitative change in different aspects of 
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tenancy relations most ostensibly because of institutional, technological and demographic factors. 
Taking cognizance of the fact that restrictive and poorly implemented tenancy laws have led to 
perverse and un-intended consequences, the tenth five year plan called upon the states to re- 
evaluate their tenancy legislations. It says the ban on tenancy which was meant to protect tenants, 
has only ended up hurting the economic interests as they are not even recognised as tenants. As a 
result they are denied the benefits of laws that provide security and regulated rent. It further says 
that prohibition of tenancy has not really ended the practice. On the other hand, it has resulted in 
agricultural practices like undemtilisation of land and keeping land fallow that are not conducive to 
increased production. This, in turn, depresses employment opportunities for the landless 
agricultural labourers. However, till today no state government has amended its tenancy laws. The 
main reason for not amending existing laws is the belief that the institution of tenancy works 
against the interests of small and marginal fanners and landless tenants. The most pertinent 
questions, therefore, are (i) whether in the changed context marginal and small farmers face 
discrimination in terms of amount of land leased-in, terms of tenancy, duration of tenancy 
contracts, and so on in comparison to their medium and large counterparts; and (ii) what are the 
implications of legalising tenancy for small and marginal farmers and landless tenants. The present 
paper addresses these two issues using evidence from recent micro studies from different regions of 
the country and NSS data on landholdings emanating from 48*'’ and 59"’ rounds. 

Ill 

Evidence from Micro Studies 

In this section we summarize evidence from more recent micro studies on different aspects of the 
functioning of lease market like magnitude of tenancy, type of tenancy, factors affecting leasing-in 
and leasing-out land, extent of reverse tenancy, effect of tenancy on input use and output produced, 
and so on. The studies show that the proportion of leased-in land is significantly higher than 
reported by both NSS and Census Data. In some cases, it is as high as 20-25 per cent of the gi'oss 
cultivated area. Tenancy contracts are oral and for a short period. The proportion of leased-in land 
is higher in agriculturally developed regions compared to backward regions. All classes of 
households participate in the lease market both as lessors and lessees. However, while in backward 
agricultural regions, the traditional pattern is more common wherein the small and marginal 
farmers dominate lease market as lessees and large and medium fanners as lessors, in agiiculturally 
advanced regions, the lease market is in a state of transition where all classes of households 
participate in leasing-in and leasing out land. The trend towards reverse tenancy is, however, more 
pronounced in most of these regions. Among crops, the proportion of leased-in area is high in case 
of non-foodgrain crops compared to food crops (Nair, 2006; Bansil, 2004). 

Insofar as terms of tenancy are concerned, share tenancy with input cost sharing continues to be an 
important mode of leasing-in land, particularly for small and marginal farmers. Though output 
sharing ratios vary from state to state, most of the studies do report 50:50 or even less. The studies 
also show that the area leased-in for growing non-tbodgi’ain crops is mostly under fixed money. 
Studies have also shown that tenants who lease-in land for cultivating cash crops are realising 
reasonable returns despite high rents. Further, while in agiiculturally backward regions, share 
tenancy with input cost sharing is more common, in agiiculturally developed regions fixed rent 
tenancy is more pronounced. The micro studies also seem to suggest that small and marginal 
farmers prefer to lease-in land under share tenancy with input cost sharing, mainly because of lack 
of resources to pay cash rent in advance under fixed money and their inability to bear entire risk of 
crop failure which has increased in recent times. More recent studies from Bihar, where tenancy 
relations are presumed to be more exploitative, also confinn the above findings both on magnitude 
and terms of tenancy. These studies have challenged the prevailing notion that north Bihar’s 
agriculture is strapped by feudal production relations (Shah and Ballabhj 1998; Jha, 2004; Shamia, 
2004). 
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The studies examining the effect of tenancy on the inputs used and output produced have thrown up 
mixed results. While some studies find lower use of inputs and low level of yields on the leased-in 
plots compared to owned plots, the findings of others are just contrary to these. An exhaustive 
suiwey of literature, however, suggests that there is no conclusive evidence to support the 
hypothesis that yields under share tenancy are lower than under owner farming or fixed rent 
tenancy (Otsuka, et al, 1992; Chattopadhyay and Sengupta, 2001, Awasthi, 2005). Likewise, there 
is also no conclusive evidence to indicate that the yield levels for households involved in 
interlocking of factor markets are lower than their counterparts not involved in such arrangements 
(Sharma, et al, 1995). Further, the findings broadly support the hypothesis that households of 
different size categories participate in lease market to utilise their indivisible, non-tradable and 
capital resources like family labour, bullock labour and machinery (tractors, bore wells) more 
optimally to reduce per unit cost of production (Siddiqui, 1999). None the less, a variety of other 
factors such as absentee land owners engaged in non-farm activities, inferior quality of land, 
inconvenient location of land, escalation in the cost of production, growing uncertainty, and so on 
are also reported to be obliging landowners to lease-out their land. There is also an anecdotal 
evidence to suggest that many farmers whose livelihoods are not depending on cultivation, 
including small and marginal ones, are either underutilizing their land or keeping it fallow in view 
of restrictive tenancy laws (Nair, 2006). 


IV 

Evidence from NSS Data 

The evidence from micro studies shows that tenurial relations have undergone qualitative changes 
in rural India during the last fifty years. The findings of these studies show that marginal and small 
larmers are no longer subjected to semi-feudal exploitation as was the practice during the fifties and 
the sixties. However, since findings of micro studies cannot be generalized for the whole state, we 
use state level NSS data to see whether the small and marginal farmers face discrimination in the 
fiinctioning of lease market in terms of proportion of total leased-in area, terms of tenancy, their 
share in the total land leased-in and leased-out and duration of tenancy contracts. We begin with the 
leasing-in of land by holdings of different farm size categories. Table 1 shows that in 2002-03, the 
relationship between farm size and proportion of operated area leased-in, measured by correlation 
coefficient, was negative in ten major states (Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & 
Kashmir, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa and West Bengal) in 2002-03 implying 
that holdings of lower size categories leased-in higher proportion of their operated area compared 
to those of higher size categories. In comparison, during 1991-92, the relationship was negative in 
nine states (Bihar, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Tamil 
Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal). It is, however, important to note that the proportion of 
leased-in area increased with the increase in farm size in seven states, namely Andhra Pradesh, 
Haryana, Kerala, Punjab, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh. Table 2 further shows that in 
2002-03 marginal and small holdings together accounted for more than 75 per cent of the leased-in 
land in seven states (Bihar, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Kerala, Orissa, Tamil Nadu and 
West Bengal) in comparison to three states (Bihar, Himachal Pradesh and West Bengal) in 1991- 
92. In two states (Assam and Uttar Pradesh) their share varied from 50 to 75 per cent while in four 
others (Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh and Maliarashtra) it was between 25 and 50 
per cent. In remaining states (Gujarat, Haryana, Rajasthan and Punjab), their per cent share was less 
than 25 per cent. 

It is quite often argued in the literature that marginal and small holdings lease-in most of their land 
under share tenancy which is considered an inferior contractual anangement compared to fixed rent 
tenancy. To look into these issues, we computed the con'elation coefficients between farm size and 
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Table 1 Relationship between Farm Size and Proportion of Operated Area Leas^d-in (Con-elation 
Coefficient), Major States: 1 99 1 -92 and 2002-03 


State 

1991-92 

2002-03 

Andhra Pradesh 

0.3687 

0.4736 

Assam 

0.8351 

-0.1167 

Bihar 

-0.8664 

-0.5320 

Gujarat 

-0.3117 

-0.0437 

Hai-yana 

0.9803 

0.5505 

Himachal Pradesh 

-0.8253 

-0.4423 

Jammu & Kashmir 

-0.1684 

-0.2196 

Karnataka 

0.4960 

-0.1066 

Kerala 

0.8553 

0.4498 

Madhya Pradesh 

-0.5163 

-0.4129' 

Maharashtra 

0.9515 

-0.4391 

Orissa 

-0.7873 

-0.5893 

Punjab 

0.8933 

0.2979 

Rajasthan 

0.4627 

0.7179 

Tamil Nadu 

-0.6525 

0.8596 

Uttar Pradesh 

-0.8103 

0.7087 

West Bengal 

-0.4786 

-0.2626 

All-India | 

0.6205 

0.3053 


Source: i. Report on Some Aspects of Operational Holdings; 48th Round 1991-92, Report No 407 

II. Report on Some Aspects of Operational Holdings, 2002-03, 59"‘ Round, NSS Report No. 492 


Table 2 Classifications of States According to Share of Marginal and Small Holdings in the Total 
Area Leased-in, Major States: 1991-92 and 2002-03 


Percent Share 

1991-92 

2002-03 

More than 75 percent 

Bihar, H,P, W, B. 

Bihar, H, P., J & K, Kerala, Orissa, T. N. W. B. 

50-75 per cent 

J & K, Kerala, Orissa, T, N and 
U. P. 

Assam and U. P, 

25 to 50 per cent 

A. P., Assam and M, P, 

A. P,, Karnataka, M. P. and Maharashtra 

Less than 25 per cent 

Source: i. Report on Some Aspe 

Gujarat, Haryana, Maharashtra, 
Punjab and Rajasthan 

cts of Opci'ational Holdings; 48th Round 

Gujarat, Rajasthan, Punjab and Haryana 

1991-92. Rcnnrt No 407 


ii. Report on Some Aspects of Operational Holdings, 2002-03, 59'" Round, NSS Report No. 492 


proportion of operated area leased-in under fixed money, fixed produce and share of produce. The 
results, given in Table 3, show that in 2002-03 in as many as eleven states (Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Karnataka, Maharashtra, Orissa, Tamil Nadu, Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal) the correlation coefficients were negative implying that lower farm size 
categories leased-in higher proportion of land under fixed money compared to their medium and 
laige counterparts. In comparison, during 1991-92 relationship between farm size and proportion of 
operated area leased-in under fixed money was negative in ten states (Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra, Orissa, Rajasthan and 
Uttar Pradesh). Likewise, the correlation coefficients between farm size and proportion of operated 
area leased-in under fixed produce were negative in as many as thirteen out of seventeen major 
states (Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa, Punjab, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal) compared to 1991-92 when 
these were negative in eleven states (Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh; 
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Karnataka, Maharashtra, Orissa, Punjab, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal). And the relationship 
between farm size and proportion of operated area leased-in under share of produce in 2002-03 was 
also negative in thirteen states (Assam, Bihar, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, 
Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal). In 1991-92, it was negative in nine states (Bihar, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Jamrhu & 
Kashmir, Kamataka, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh). The per 
cent share of marginal and small holdings in the land leased-in under fixed money, fixed produce 
and share of produce, presented in Table 4, shows that in 2002-03, marginal and small holdings 
accounted for more than 75 per cent of the total land leased-in under fixed money in six states, 
namely, Bihar, Kerala, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal. In 
five others (Assam, Gujarat, Karnataka, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh), their share varied from 50 to 75 
per cent. In eight states (Assam Bihar, Kerala, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Orissa, 
Tamil Nadu and West Bengal) these holdings also accounted for more than 75 per cent of the land 
leased-in under fixed produce followed by Andhra Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh where it varied 
between 50 and 75 per cent. Insofar as their share in the area leased-in under share of produce was 
concerned, it was more than 75 per cent in seven states (Assam, Bihar, Himachal Pradesh, Kerala, 
Orissa, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal), between 50 and 75 per cent in Jammu & Kashmir and 
Madhya Pradesh and varied from 25 to 50 per cent in Karnataka, Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu. On 
the other hand, during 1991-92, while the per cent share of these holdings in the land leased-in 
under share of produce was more than 75 per cent in only two states (Bihar and West Bengal), it 
ranged fi'om 50 to 75 per cent in six others (Assam, Himachal Pradesh, Punjab, Orissa, Uttar 
Pradesh, and Tamil Nadu). In the remaining nine states, the marginal and small holdings accounted 
for less than 50 per cent of the total land leased-in under share of produce. 

Table 3 Relationship between Farm Size and Proportion of Operated Area Leased-in Under 


Different Terms of Tenancy (Correlation Coefficient), Major States: 1991-92 and 2002-03 


State 

1991-92 

2003 ■ 

Fixed 

Money 

Fixed 

Produce 

Share of 

produce 

Fixed 

Money 

Fixed 

Produce 

Share of 
produce 

Aiidlu’a Pradesh 

-0.2248 

-0.4619 

0.6588 

-0.3161 

-0.3867 

0.3841 

Assam 

0.8711 

-0.1954 

0.0057 

0.1729 

-0.3130 

-0.2555 

Bihar 

-0.6575 

-0.7177 

-0.7965 

-0.4140 

-0.4490 

-0.3968 

Gujarat 

0.0861 

0.0725 

0.1879 

-0.3042 

0.4841 

0.3360 

Haryana 

0.2526 

-0.3185 

-0.0991 

0.6755 

0.1530 

-0.2325 

Himachal Pr 

-0.4574 

-0.4918 

-0.4117 

-0.4493 

-0.3051 

-0.2398 

Jammu & Kashmir 

-0.1709 

0.0248 

-0.1970 

-0.1622 

-0.1056 

-0.2123 

Karnataka 

-0.1902 

-0.0744 

-0.0110 

-0.4665 

0.1446 

-0.3455 

Kerala 

-0.4342 

0.00 

0.2821 

0.4730 

-0.3899 

-0.3237 

Madhya Pradesh 

0,6152 

0.2670 

-0,0469 

0.3575 

-0.4496 

-0.3569 

Maharashtra 

-0.84'49 

-0.3272 

0.7953 

-0.2907 

0.0378 

-0.0714 

Orissa 

-0.6685 

-0.4670 

-0.8401 

-0.2997 

-0.3863 

-0.4038 

Punjab 

0.8000 

-0.3902 

-0.342 

0.3034 

-0.0858 

0.1748 

Rajasthan 

-0.0512 

0,9431 

0.1188 

0.5189 

0.6137 

-0.0903 

Tamil Nadu 

0.2004 

-0.6793 

0.1417 

• -0.4325 

-0.3163 

0.9004 

Uttar Pradesh 

-0.6433 

0.0635 

-0.2702 

-0.1023 

-0.3965 

-0.4332 

West Bengal 

0.9482 

-0.5124 

0,4770 

-0.0821 

-0.4339 

-0.3649 

All-India 

0.8276 

-0.2560 

-0.5815 

0.2090 

0.3081 

0.2761 


Source: i. Report on Some Aspects of Operational Holdings; 48th Round 1 991 -92, Report No. 407 

ii, Report on Some Aspects of Operational Holdings, 2002-03, 59''' Round, NSS Report No. 492 


The per cent share of households of lower size categories in the total land leased-in and leased-out 
has been shown in Table 5. The table shows that in 2002-03 landless, marginal and small 
households together accounted for more than 75 per cent of the land leased-in in seven states 
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Table 4 Classification of States According to Share of Marginal and Small Holdings in Land 
Leased-in Under Different Terms of Tenancy, Major States, 1991-92 and 2002-03 


Per cent Share 

1991-92 2002-03 

Fixed Money 

More than 75 percent 

Bihar, H. P., J. & K, Kerala, Orissa 
and W, B. 

Bihar, Kerala, H. P. , J & K., T. N. and W. B, 

50-75 per cent 

U. P. 

Assam, Gujarat, Karnataka, Orissa and U. P. 

25 to 50 per cent 

A. P., Assam, Punjab and T. N. 

A. P. and M. P. 

Less than 25 per cent 

f 

Gujarat, Haryana, Karnataka, 
Maharashtra, Punjab and Rajasthan 

Haryana, Punjab, Maharashtra and Rajasthan 

Fixed Produce 

More than 75 per cent 

Bihar, H. P„ J& K,. T. N. and W. B. 

Assam, Bihar, H. P., J &K., Kerala, Orissa, T. N. 
and W. B. 

50-75 per cent 

A. P., Assam, Punjab and U. P. 

A. P. and U. P. 

25 to 50 per cent 

Haryana, Karnataka, M. P. and 

Punjab 

A. P„ Karnataka, M. P. and Maharashtra 

Less than 25 per cent 

Gujarat, Maharashtra and Rajasthan 

Gujarat, Haryana, Punjab and Rajasthan 


Share of Produce 

More than 75 per cent 

Bihar and W. B. 

Assam, Bihar, H. P., Kerala, Orissa, U. P. 
and W. B. 

50-75 per cent 

Assam, H. P., Punjab, Orissa, U, 

P. and T. N. 

J&K. and M. P., 

25 to 50 per cent 

A. P., J & K., Karnataka and 

Kerala. 

Karnataka, Maharashtra and 

T.N. 

Less than 25 per cent 

Gujarat, Haryana, Maharashtra, 
Punjab and Maharashtra 

A.P., Gujarat, Hai-yana, Punjab and 

Rajasthan 


Source; (i) Report on Some Aspects of Household Ownership Holdings (1): 48''’ Round, 1991-92, NSS Rcpoi t No. 399 
(ii) Report on Household Ownership Holdings in India; 59"' Round. 2003, NSS Report No. 49 1 


Table 5 Classification of States According to Share of Lower Categoiy Households in Total Land Leased-in 
and Leased-out, Major States, 1991-92 and 2002-03 


Per cent Share 


1991-92 


2002-03 


Share of Landless, Marginal and Small Households in Total Land Leased-in 


More than 75 per cent 


A,P„ Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, H.P., 
J, & K„ Kerala, M.P., Orissa, 
T,N.,U,P.,W.B. 


Assam, Bihar, H.P,, Kerala, Orissa, U.P. and W.B. 


50-75 per cent 


Karnataka, Maharashtra and Rajasthan 


A.P., Gujarat. J&K., Karnataka, M.P., Maharashtra, 
and T.N. 


25 to 50 per cent 


Haryana and Punjab 


Haiyana, Punjab and Rajasthan 


Less than 25 per cent 


More than 75 per cent 


Share of Marginal and Small Households 


in Total Land Leased-out 


Orissa 


H.P., J&K, and T.N 


50-76 per cent 


25 to 50 per cent 


Less than 25 per cent 


A.P„ Assam, Haryana, H.P., J&K.,^ 
Kerala, T.N. and W.B ’ 


A.P.. Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Kerala, Orissa, U,P. 
and W.B. 


Bihar, Gujarat, M. P., Punjab and U.P. 


Haryana, M.P., Maharashtra and Punjab 


Karnataka, Maharashtra and Rajasthan 


Karnataka and Rajasthan 


Source: (i) Report on Some Aspects of Household Ownership Holdings (1): 48' Round, 199N92, NSS Report No, 399 
(ii) Report on Household Ownership Holdings in India; 59"* Round, 2003, NSS Report No. 491 


i 

I 


(Assam, Bihar, Himachal Pradesh, Kerala, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, and West Bengal) In seven other- 
states (Andhra Pradesh, Gujai-at, Jammu & Kashmir, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and 
Tamil Nadu), their share ranged between 50 and 75 per cent. In the remaining states (Haryana, Punjab 
I and Rajasthan), it was between 25 and 50 per cent. In comparison during 1991-92, while in as many as 
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twelve states (Andhra Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal) landless, marginal and small households 
accounted for more than 75 per cent of the total leased-in land, it varied from 50 to 75 per cent in 
Karnataka, Maharashtra and Rajasthan. Insofar as the per cent contribution of marginal and small 
households in the leased-out land was concerned, during 2002-03 it was more than 75 per cent in three 
states (Himachal Pradesh, Jammu &. Kashmir and Karnataka) followed by eight others (Andhra 
Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Kerala, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, and West Bengal) where it varied Ifom 
50 to 75 per cent. In four states (Haryana, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and Punjab) these households 
supplied between 25 and 50 per cent of the total leased-out land. In 1991-92, these households 
accounted for more than 75 per cent of the total land supplied in the lease market in Orissa while in 
seven states (Andhi'a Pradesh, Assam, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Tamil Nadu 
and West Bengal) they contributed between 50 per cent and 75 per cent. 

The relationship between farm size and the proportion of land leased in under contracts of different 
durations has been brought out in Table 6. The table shows that practically in all the states and for both 
the years lower size holdings leased-in higher proportion of operated area under contracts of all 
durations. Coming to per cent share of marginal and small holdings in the land leased-in under contracts 
for different durations. Table 7 shows that in seven states (Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala, 
Orissa, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal) more than 75 per cent of the land leased-in for 
less than two years was accounted for by such holdings followed by states like Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat and Jammu & Kaslimir where share of these holdings varied between 50 and 
75 per cent and Karnataka and Maharashtra where it was between 25 and 50 per cent. In land leased-in 
for a period of 2 to 5 years, these holdings accounted for 50 to 75 per cent of such land in Himachal 
Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Tamil Nadu, Orissa and West Bengal followed by Assam, Bihar, Kerala 
and Uttar Pradesh where their share varied between 25 and 50 per cent. In case of land leased-in for 
more than five years, the per cent share of small and marginal holdings was more than 75 per cent in six 
states (Andhra Pradesh, Jammu & Kaslunir, Karnataka, Orissa, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal) and 
between 50 and 75 per cent in four states (Assam, Bihar, Himachal Pradesh and Kerala). In Karnataka, 
Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu, the per cent share of such holdings varied from 25 to 50 per cent. 

Table 6 Relationship between Farm Size and Proportion of Operated Area Leased-in Under Contracts of 
Different Duration (Correlation Coefficient), Major States: 1 99 1 -92 and 2002-03 


State 

1991-92 

2003 

Less than 2 
Yrs 

2 to 5 Yrs 

More than 5 
Yrs 

Less than 2 
Yrs 

2 to 5 Yrs 

More than 5 
Yrs 

Andhra Pradesh 

-0.1691 

0.3081 

0.4570 

-0,4344 

-0.00' 

-0,2401 

Assam 

0.6664 

-0.3679 

-0.3995 

-0.5384 

-0.2919 

-0,2586 

Bihar 

-0.3363 

-0,5549 

-0.5558 

-0.2584 

-0.2290 

-0.2707 

Gujarat 

-0.2072 

-0.7908 

-0.8180 

-0,2186 

-0.0293 

-0.1157 

Haryana 

-0.8786 

-0.3623 

-0.3623 

-0.2264 

-0.2487 

-0.4658 

Himachal Pr 

-0.4112 

-0.4616 

-0.6111 

-0.3906 

-0.3066 

-0.4169 

Jammu & Ka.shmir 

-0.3139 

-0.4890 

-0.4526 

-0,3127 

-0.2833. 

-0.2272 

Karnataka ■ 

-0.5494 

-0,3989 

-0.4167 

-0.1897 

-0.0046 

-0.3270 

Kerala 

-0,5835 

-0.5449 

-0.5428 

^bi2766 

-0.2713 

-0.3749 

Madhya Pradesh 

-0.5975 

-0.4127 

-0.4869 

-0.4380 

-0.1563 

-0.3194 

Maharashtra 

-0.5503 

-0.3533 

-0.5038 

-0.0139 

-0.2051 

-0.5031 

Orissa 

-0.6067 

-0.5064 

-0.3942 

-0.3882 

-0.4687 

-0.4170 

Punjab 

-0.5899 

-0.2100 

-0.3762 

-0.1549 

-0.1091 

-0,2768 

Rajasthan 

-0.5595 

-0.3120 

-0.5482 

-0.2444 

-0.3795 

-0.1304 

Tamil Nadii 

-0.5072 

-0.5198 

-0.5257 

-0.4295 

-0.2456 

-0.2609 

Uttar Pradesh 

-0.5926 

-0.5083 

-0.5546 

-0.5051 

-0.3311 

-0.2155 

West Bengal 

-0.5503 

-0.3543 

-0.6072 

-0.3637 

-0.3533 

-0.4753 

All-India 

-0.5884 

-0.5802 : 

-0.5886 

-0.1960 

-0.2096 

-0.2328 


SiHirce; i. Report on Some Aspects of Operational Holdings; 48th Round 1991-92, Report No. 407 

ii. Report on Some Aspects of Operational Holdings, 2002-03, 59"* Round, NSS Report No. 492 
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Table 7 Classification of States According to Share of Marginal and Small Holdings in Area Leased-iii 


Under Tenancy Contract s for Different Duration, Major States: 1991-92 and 2002-03 


Per cent Share 

1991-92 

2002-03 


Less than 2 Years 


More than 75 per cent 

Bihar, W. B. and J&K. 

H. P., Karnataka, Kerala,, Orissa, T. N,, 

U. P. and W. B. 

50-75 per cent 

Assam, Orissa, H. P., Kerala, T. N. and U. 

P, 

A. P,, Bihar, M.P., Gujarat and J&K, 

25 to 50 per cent 

A. P. and M. P. 

Karnataka and Maharashtra 

Less than 25 per cent 

Gujarat, Haryana, Karnataka, 

Maharashtra, Punjab and Rajasthan 

Haryana, Punjab and Rajasthan 


V 

Coiictusions and Implications 

The evidence from recent micro studies from different regions shows that the incidence of 
tenancy and its terms and conditions vary according to levels of agricultural development and the 
types of crops grown. These studies also show that households of all size categories lease-in land, 
inter alia, to utilize their indivisible and non-tradable inputs more efficiently and benefit from new 
agricultural technology. In fact, we have not come across any recent study to suggest that marginal 
and small farmers face more onerous terms and conditions of tenancy as compared to their medium 
and large counterparts. The state level evidence fi’om NSS data broadly lends support to the 
findings of micro studies. For example, the relationship between fami size and propoition of 
operated area I'eased-in was negative in more than half of the major states implying that holdings of 
lower size categories Icase-in higher proportion of their operated area. Likewise, the relationship 
between farm size and proportion of operated areas leased-in under different terms of tenancy was 
also negative in most of the states further suggesting that holdings of lower size'categoiy lease-in 
higher proportion of land not only under share of produce but also under fixed, money and fixed 
produce. The data also shows that in as many as fourteen major states more than half of the leased- 
in land was accounted for by landless, marginal and small households. More importantly, however, 
in as many as eleven states marginal and small households also contributed more than half of the 
total land supplied in the lease market. This suggests that in most of the states a preponderant 
majority of both the lessors and lessees belong to households of lower farm size categories. Fuither, 
in case of land leased-in under contracts of different durations, while the share of marginal and 
small holdings in the land leased-in for less than two years was more than half in as many as twelve 
states, these holdings also accounted for more than half of the land leased-in for a period of 2 to 5 
years in nine states and that leased-in for more than 5 years in ten states. In net terms, there is no 
evidence to suggest that small and marginal farmers face discrimination and are subjected to 
onerous teims and conditions in the functioning of lease markets. The available evidence suggests 
that the functioning of lease market is broadly guided by the principles of demand and supply rather 
than extra-economic considerations which were the hallmarks of the lease market in the fifties, 
sixties and early seventies when tenancy legislations were enacted. 

In view of above, the existing tenancy laws should be amended to legalize tenancy. The 
amended laws should provide for separation of ownership rights from use rights making ownership 
rights non-alienable and secure and use rights fi'eely tradable in the market. The amended laws 
should also incoiporate safeguards like fixing the tenure of lease, recording of lease and allowing 
landowners to resume land for self-cultivation after the expiry of lease. Of course, legalization of 
tenancy must precede computerization of land records. The legalization of tenancy will create 
enabling institutional environment for the revival of agricultural sector and will have positive 
implications for small and marginal fanners and landless tenants. First, the tenants will be entitled 
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to all benefits that are provided in the existing laws like fixation of lair rents inasmuch as they will 
be recognized tenants under law. Second, it will activate land market allocating land fi'om less 
productive uses to more productive uses. Third, if ownership rights are made inalienable and 
landowners are allowed to resume their land for self cultivation after the expiry of lease without 
any encumbrances, they will not oppose registration/recording of tenancy by the tenants. And the 
lessees, particularly landless lessees, can avail bank credit against the registered/recorded tenancy. 
Fourth, it will persuade households of all size categories to take up non-farm jobs without the fear 
of losing their land, especially those for whom cultivation is not essential for livelihood but are not 
prepared to surrender their rights over land. Fifth, it will encourage landowners to invest on land in 
that those who make such investments can enjoy the benefits, even if they are not in a position to 
use the land personally. Sixth, in net tenns, legalization of tenancy will go a long way in improving 
performance of agidculture, generating income and employment opportunities for rural poor and, in 
the ultimate analysis, promoting inclusive growth. 
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LaEd Reioriiis aim Balits in Uttar Pradesh': Some Msciiecuoiis" 

-Prashaiit Kumar Trivedi'*' 

Land refonns, the ‘forgotten agenda’ is once again surfacing. Perhaps it is because the 
discourses around land acquisition for industries .and consequent protest movements have once . 
again forced the social scientists to revisit it. Besides, nowadays voices for land reform are 
coming from a very strange comer, the World Bank. It would have impressed even those who till 
recently in their euphoria of double digit growth rate of Indian economy considered it as 
something that belongs to past. There are other fundamental reasons for which land reforms can 
not be either bypassed or sidelined. It keeps coming up like an ‘unfinished agenda’ . 

Land still remains focal point in the discourse regarding mral India as social stratification 
and existence of social classes is based on land. Caste system is also rooted in the agrarian 
relations as there are landowning castes, cultivating castes and non-cultivating castes. Even after 
limited diversification of employment, land continues to he pivotal asset for vast majority of 
people, especially in states like Uttar Pradesh, around which socio-economic privileges ajid 
deprivation revolve. Incidence of poverty is also directly related to land possession. Kozel and 
Parker (2003:392) note that poverty falls as land ownership rises and many of the poorest 
household own little or no land. Pushpendra (2000: 48) rightly pointed out that “ Holding landed 
property also gives a sense of secui'ity, greater opportxmity to capitalize on rural development 
programmes, including poverty alleviation programmes, and greater scope for diversification of 
occupations in non-farm sector as well.” It is quiet obvious that land ownership has significant 
bearing on access to education, health and other important components of social development. 
Studies have also shown the relationship between untouchability and violence against Dalits and 
land ownership. Households having no land or very small piece of land are forced to work as 
wage labour on fields generally owned by landed class or provide services demanded by 
privileged. This dependence of Dalits on non-Dalits further weakens their relative position and 
leaves veiy little room for Dalits to oppose discrimination practiced against them. In this kind of 
situation where social and cultural discrimination is also rooted in land relations, laud becomes 
more important asset for Dalits. 

Land Reforms in Uttar Pradesh 

Uttar Pradesh is the most populous state of India having a population of more than 166 
million and if compared in terms of population with other countries of the world, it stands only 
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Cliiiia, India, Indonesia, Brazil, Russia w^A. vPi'oze and Gazdar, 1997:34).- An 

estimated 8 percent of world’s poor live in UP alone (Kozel and Parker, 2003:385). There has 
been a gradual change in employment scenario over a period of time and diversification has taken 
place with slow pace of urbanization. Even then high dependence on agriculture has maintained; 
supremacy of agricultural land as an economic, social and political asset. Traditionally, ' caste 
hierarchy coinciding with land ownership pattern gave strong footing to an economic, social and 
political system in this part of the country that not only intermingles but also reinforces each 
other. The highly stratified and repressive agrarian and socio-political structure played a deterrent 
role in the development of agriculture as hierarchy of caste system was based on distance fi-om ' 
real productive activity. In this background, after independence, land reform programme was 
launched to the break highly concentrated land ownership pattern and end landlessness. 

Many social scientists call it ‘elite sponsored reforms’ designed to break agricultural 
stagnation and end rural unrest. It was not aimed at radical transformation and give land to the 
tiller. So to reconcile the interests of landed class and poor peasants ruling elite of the country 
chose to go ahead with limited land reforms. This mainly benefited intermediate class of superior 
tenants who were opposed to the continuance of the feudal landed system and aspired to join 
privileged class of independent proprietors. Simultaneously this class opposed further 
restructuring of land ownership and distribution of land in favour of rural poor. Consequently 
landless and poor peasants remained outside the benefits of these reforms because they could not 
mobilize themselves as a class. “Thus agrarian reform has only contributed towards the 
restructuring of the landed class, more specifically the ousting of a paternalistic, and feudal landed 
class by a more production-oriented but aggressively aequisitive landed class” (Pai, 1986). 

“Abolition of ‘Zamindari’, redistribution of surplus land, tenancy reforms and land 
consolidation are the four important components of comprehensive land reform” (Ballabh and 
Walker, 1992). 

Abolition of Zamindari 

Uttar Pradesh was among the first states that initiated land reforms programme soon after 
independence. Enactment of ‘Uttar Pradesh Zamindari Abolition Act, 1950’ was a major step 
towards this end. Though statutory status and role of zamindars in revenue collection was 
abolished but very lengthy and time consuming process and loopholes in the legislation gave them 
enough opportunity to save their land. Many zaminadars, talukdars and other intermediaries got 
enough time to either transfer their land to relatives or family controlled trusts; temples etc or sell 
it of. Bencimi transaction was another means applied at a large scale to save the landed property. 
In this process, superior tenants- occupancy tenants, hereditary tenants and ex-proprietary tenants- 


got free hold occupation op adniissj,.^^s, bu;. micaor tenants-, sharecroppers, tenants ao ,. dl, 
contract fanners-engaged in cultivating ‘khudkasht’ (persorial cultivation) land simply lost access 
to it. “Due to conferment of Bhumidhari right (free hold) upon superior tenants the latter [ex- 
intennediaries] got physical hold on land under personal cultivation, while the legal ban on 
leasing out land for cultivation meant that the inferior tillers lost access to cultivable land (Das, 
2000). Sharma (2005) notes, “The spurt in the number of agricultural workers in the wake of the 
first phase of land reforms was a manifestation of this reality”. This comment was made in the 
context of Bihar but it also indicates development in Uttar Pradesh too. 

Another glimpse of this changed scenario could be seen in the comparison of share of zamindari 
with that of control over total land in post-independence India. Though Thakurs lost a substantial 
part of their land in post independence period but even then they remained big landowners. Before 
independence they controlled 34 percent of the zamindari rights but their share in total land came 
down to 19 percent in post independence period. This figure itself indicates that they still had 
larger land as compared to their proportion in the population. Maximum part of the land lost by 
Thakur zamindars went to four major backward castes Yadavs, Kurmis, Lodhas and Gujars. Their 
share in the land increased by 6 percent to 20 percent. Total share of OBC’s in post independence 
Uttar Pradesh reached to 38 percent from 8 percent of zamindari rights controlled by them before 
independence (Hasan, 1989: 197). Several reports notes that a large part of Dalits remained 
functionally landless i.e. either they were absolutely landless or had a small piece of land 
insufficient for the livelihood. 

Consolidation of Land 

hnplementation of land reforms and its impact varies across the regions of the states. UP 
could achieve comparatively better performance in terms of land consolidation. This achievement 
laid foundation for the success of Green Revolution in western Uttar Pradesh where large part of 
land is owned by cultivating castes like Jats and Gurjars. Upto November 2005, 587.66 lacks 
acres of land was consolidated in the state. In many parts of the state second round of land 
consolidation process is going on. 

Redistribution of Ceiling Surplus Land 

Uttar Pradesh government applies a ceiling of 7.3 ha, 10.95 ha and 18.25 ha on irrigated 
with two crops, irrigated with one crop and dry land respectively. Implementation of ceiling laws 
and distribution of surplus land could not yield desired results in Uttar Pradesh. In the state only 
5, 55,350 acres of land was declared surplus, that was only 1.18 percent of total agricultural land 
in 1985-86 and less than seventy percent of it was distributed among landless. As part of these 
reforms, gram sabha land was distributed among landless households. Compared to the 


distribution of ceiling surplus land, the ei Jistiibution of land vested' with gram 

sabhas has been fairly extensive. Land allotment of, over 9, 00,000 hectares was made to 26, 50, 
000 households. Of the total number of beneficiaries; 58.4 percent were SCs and STs, 23.3 
percent were OBG, and 18.3 percent belonged to- other castes. Significantly, the allotted land 
amounted to 5.09 percent of area in operated holdings in 1990.-91 and the beneficiary holdings- 


were 13.2 percent of the total holdings in the state (Lieten and Srivastava, 1999: 43). 

Table-1' ■ 


Distribution of arable ‘Gram Samaaj’ land in U P up to October 92 

Total area of distributed land 

9,19,256 hectares 

No. of total beneficiaries 

26,57,573 

No. of D'alit beneficiaries 

15,48,266 

Land distributed to Dalit beneficiaries 

6,30,335 hectares 

No of Dalit occupants 

15,45,174 

Land occupied by Dalits 

5,22,399 hectares 

Distribution of ceiling surplus land 

No. of SC/ST beneficiaries 

2,13,641 

Land distributed to SC/ST beneficiaries 

2,48,157 acre 

Land distributed to other landless 

1,13,678 acre 


Source: U P ki Dalit Jatiyon ka Dastavez, Mata Prasad, Delhi Kitab Ghar, New Delhi, 1995 


Besides allotting Gram Sabha land to Dalits, ownership rights of land occupied by Dalits 
but not owned by them was also vested in them. Besides agricultural land, steps were taken to 
provide land for house site to Dalits. For this, if a Dalit household had occupied a piece of land, 
not owned by them, on a cut off date for their housing needs, tliey were provided with legal 
ownership of that land. Measures were also taken to check land alienation from Dalits. It includes 
pre-approval of land transfer firom Dalit to non-Dalit by district collectors. 


Table-2 

Distribution of arable ‘Gram Samaaj’ land in U P up to March, 2008 


Category 

No, of beneficiary 

Area of land distributed(Hectares) 

SCs 

20, 76, 874 

6, 43,513 

STs 

3,059 

1,886 

OBCs 

9,46,216 

3, 35, 488 

Others 

6, 56, 559 

1,87,452 

Ex.Ser. Men 

87 

155 

Total 

36, 82, 795 

11,68,496 


Source: Board of Revenue, Uttar Pradesh, Lucknow 


Programme of distiibution of ‘Gram Samaj’ land was started in Uttar Pradesh in 1975-76 
and its performance up to March, 2008 is given in Table-2. Comparison between Table- 1, Table-2 
and Table-3, reveals that this programme too lost its vigor after eighties. One can say that the 
programme of ceiling surplus land never picked up in Uttar Pradesh and programme of gram 
samaj land picked up initially but could not go ahead. 




Table-3 

Distribution of Ceiling Surplus Land in Uttar Pradesh up to September, 2006 (Acres) 


Area Declared Sutplus ■ 

3,69,362 

Area Taken Possession 

3, 39, 385 

Ai'ea Distributed 

2, 63, 225 

. Total no of Beneficiaries 

3,03,8 67 

SC Beneficiaries 

2,07,450 

Area Distributed among SCs 

1, 84,808 ■ 


So urce; Annual Report, Ministry of Rural Development, 2006-07 
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Tenancy Reforms . 

In many parts of the state tiller-owner model became operational and leasing the land was 
declared illegal except in rare cases. Even after these regulations more than 16 percent of rural 
households reported leasing-in of land in 1992 (Shanker, 1999). Tenancy being declared illegal in 
many states including Uttar Pradesh is possibly underreported in NSSO data as indicated by some 
studies. In the neoliberal era, stances of reverse tenancy are also coming in to light where many 
marginal and small fanners are leasing out their land to rich farmers. 


Changes in Land Ownership Pattern 

The way these reforms were designed and carried out brought out a change from 
cumulative inequality into dispersed inequality and linkage between caste and landownership 
never broke down totally, as upper caste zamindars continued to be biggest land owners, tenants 
who purchased land or benefited from land reforms were mostly OBC’s and a section of Dalits 
remained functionally landless agricultural labour. 

It is not being argued here that the land ownership patterns remain same in last six 
decades. Above mentioned state policies and market transactions has impinged upon it. Though 


only some amount of land has been transferred through market transaction but upper caste Hindus 
and Muslims emerge as net seller while OBC’s as net purchaser followed by Dalits and Sikh 


cultivators (Lieten and Srivastava, 1999). Recent period has also seen stances of land alienation as 
a number of farmers have sold out their land. 

Table-4 

Percentage distribution of households by size class of land possessed for rural Uttar Pradesh (Ha.) 


Social 

Category 

Landless 

0.001-0.004 

0.005-0.40 

0.41-1.00 

1.01-2.0 

2.01-4.0 

4.01 and 
above 

ST 

0.0 

28.2 

37.8 

8.6 

17.1 

6.3 


SC 

1.9 , 

11.3 

57.5 

20.1 

7.1 

1.8 

0.3 

OBC 

1.3 


42.5 

27.9 

13.5 


1.7 

Others 

1.4 


32.8 

24.0 

18.2 

10.6 

4.2 

All 

1.5 

8.7 

44.7 

■2A9 

12.7 

5.8 

1.8 


Source: NSSO, 61^ round, 2004-05 
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percent Dalits households possess less than 0.4 hectare of land. Comparable figures for OBCs and 
Others are 50.9 and 43.1 percent respectively. It has been pointed out that . this data set 
underreports landlessness and inequality of land possession. NSS conceives a household landless 
if it possesses neither land for housing site nor agiicultural land. This data fails to capture 
landlessness in terms of productive agriculture land as a source of livelihood. To capture this 
dimension, NSS provide, s another data set that gives ownership pattern of operational landholding. 
Still gap remains as in some cases especially poor households use part of their homestead land for 
marginal crop production and this constitutes substantial part of their livelihood. 


Table-S 

Share of Dalits in number of operational holdings and total operated area 


Year 

1980-81 

1990-91 

2000-01 

No of operational holdings(^. 

14.77 

16.40 

17.01 

Share in total operated area 

9.24 

10.50 

10.86 


Source: Agricultural Census, percentage share of total holding 


The above table once again demonstrates that after eighties, distribution of land among 
Dalits has virtually stopped. During eighties, share of Dalits in number of operational holdings 
went up from 14.77 percent lo 16.40 percent and their share in total operated area increased from 
9.24 percent to 10.50 percent. This still was not a satisfactory situation as proportion of Dalits in 
the population is 21 percent and after that both indicators remain stagnant. Data from agricultural 
census also reveals stark inequality between Dalits and non-Dalits. In Uttar Pradesh, average size 
of land holding for all social groups is 0.83 Ha, for Dalits it is only 0.53 Ha while for non-Dalits, 
it stands at 0.89 Ha. 

Absolute landless among Dalits in Uttar Pradesh is not so high but functional landless is 
still very high. Two-third land holdings belonging to Dalits are less than 0.5 ha. If we have a look 
on less than 1 hectare category, we find that 87 percent of total Dalit holdings fall in this category. 
Sudha Pai (2000:412-13) too notes that although total land possessions by SC households have 
slightly gone up but their share in operational holdings declines with rise in size category. This 
rise in land possession is mainly due to state’s policy of distribution of ‘Gram Sainaj ’(Village 
community) land among 'landless and SC fanners. So above note should be seen with Mata 
Prasad’s (1995:66-68) observation that around one fifth of beneficiaries of land allotment don’t 
get possession on that. 

Inputs from the Field 

This field work was conducted in 2005 for a broader project on social development to 
ascertain changes in social development of Dalit Women. It reveals a change in land owning 
pattern among Dalits. 



Data collected aiiu. - v>bsavation reveals: 

Land Ownership and Land distribution 

Landless Dalit families, benefited with state’s land distribution policy, have increased their 
landholding to an extent. Of the total respondents, more than 41 percent got land patta. 

Physical possession on patta remains big road block for Dalits. Only 33 percent of total 
households got physical possession on it. 

Mostly pattas were on infertile land. In village Kathwara many of them were on low lying land 
near river Gornati and in other villages it was on infertile or un-irrigated land far away from the 
main village. 

Distant location of pattas makes them inaccessible for even daily needs like relieving themselves 
and Dalits remain dependent on non-Dalits for this. 

Some of the plots are so small that fanners don’t even get government assistance for tube well. 
Dalits lack capital for cultivation. This situation is compounded by the fact that around two-third 
Dalit respondents find it difficult to take loan fi'om the bank and around half of them feel that co- 
operative societies practice discrimination against them. In this situation only those Dalit families 
can avail benefit of patta land of which at least one member is employed in non-agricultural sector 
and income fi-om that source is invested in agriculture. 

Labour wages 

Agricultural wages are still very low and women face discrimination in labour market. For 
men, daily wage ranges between Rs 50 and Rs 70 while for women; it ranges between 25 and 
35. On an average, an agricultural labour get one to two months work a year. 

Agricultural wages vary with distance from urban area, agricultural seasons and nature of 
work to be done. Dalits feel that even tiny land plots have enhanced their bargairring power. 
Laud Consolidation 

In the studied area second round of land consolidation drive was going on. The researcher 
witnessed a number of protest demonstration by middle and small peasants against prevalent 
corruption in the consolidation process. Dalits feel that they loose land in this process and 
often get inferior land without any source of irrigation located far from village. 

Tenancy 

Inspite of ban, tenancy is prevailing in Uttar Pradesh. Terms of tenancy differs in different areas. 
Owner of the land shares 50 percent of the expenses on irrigation, fertilizers and thrashing. Rest of 
expenses and labour is borne by tenants. Produce is equally divided between both of them. 

Land on annual rent is also leased out. Rent could be paid either in terms of a fixed quantity of 


Social Development ana jkxi.V'JKK t scenario . ■ . . 

Proportion of Dalit families solely dependent on agriculture has also gone down due to their 
increasing representation in other employment sources. One or more membei's of a landless 
family have migrated to near by towns or. to far away places like Delhi in search of alternative 
employment. Mostly these people get employment in industrial units, construction sites, brick 
kilns, shops, hotels and restaurants etc. They also work as rikshaw pullers, security guards, 
arid domestic help. 

Some families got land patta in seventies and eighties. Their social development indicators are 
higher than other families. Educational attainment of these families' is higher than rest of the 
families. Due to education percentage of Dalit families having one of their members having 
white collar job in any government or private institution have gone up. 

Land Reforms: Challenges and Road Blocks 

At the level of implementation, land reforms measures faced stiff resistance from 
bureaucracy that had close interface with semi-feudal social and agrarian structure in the country 
side. Large scale maneuvering was done with land records by corrupt government officials on the 
behest of rural landed elite. In many cases allotment of land remained on papers and Dalits were 
not given physical possession of the land. 

Land Refonns in India were response to the mounting pressure from the below. Mohanty 
(2001, 3859) have rightly pointed out that “When the magnitude of resistance of deprived people 
challenges the existing order or shows signs of potential threat, the resultant change provokes 
refonn measures”. These reform measures necessarily leave loop holes and lacuna in the laws that 
can be utilized by the dominant interests. Same happened with land reforms too. Furthermore, 
state apparatus is also dominated by upper caste that controls landed property in the country side. 
Sharma (2005) notes that “ownership of land and other assets, caste dominance, political power 
structure, and the oligarchies that control the state apparatus and their resources all overlap in a 
way which is by no means unique to Bihar, but which takes a particularly entrenched form here”. 
Again, this comment was made in the context of Bihar but holds gi'ound in the context of Uttar 
Pradesh too. 

Besides other factors, demographic composition too contributed to the maintenance of 
status quo. Proportion of so-called upper caste population in Uttar Pradesh is much higher than in 
western and southern states. Supporting this point Mehrotra (2006) notes “...the sheer size of the 
upper caste population in UP makes its social structure more resistant to change than in the rest of 
the countiy....”. 


Another point that Uj. v^gaiii-^xd again in the land, reform discourse x^. vhe xv^A 

peasants movement. “Land refoitn policy being fundamentally a political issue, the state passes 
the legislation only to pacify and neutralize the agrarian tension. In order .to monitor the 
implementation of such measures, the existence of strong social movements is cmcial”. 
Bandyopadhay(2002: 5179) too supports the idea that the “real impact would depend upon 
correlations of political and class forces at any given time in any country”. He refers to 
significantly important role played by Kisan Sabhas led by CPI (M) and CPI in West Bengal. In 
Uttar Pradesh, situation is entirely different. During ifeedom struggle, peasant movement in some 
parts of the state raised this- issue but after independence it could not maintain its momentum. Left 
parties are weak in the state and as discussed above, backward parties, in the interest of their 
following, are opposed to any idea of further rupturing of agrarian relations. Bahujan Samaj Party, 
the Dalit party, has never taken interest in these issues of substantial import for its following. It 
seems that absence of a strong movement for the implementation of land reforms too would have 
helped landed elite to save their land. 

Concluding Discussion 

Field experiences and secondary sources suggest that social development pattern of Dalits 
have shown secular upward move but it seems that relative distance between Dalits and non- 
Dalits has not been narrowed in many aspects of social development except education. It is not 
being agued here that land reforms did not made any positive additions in to Dalit life but its 
scope remained limited. Only a tiny section of upwardly mobile section of Dalits could take 
advantage of it. One can say that it kicked start the process by setting them free from the bondages 
of Zamindari system and giving some of them capacity to capitalize benefits from rural 
development schemes and policy of positive discrimination in government employment and 
education. Availability of oppoitunities in non- agricultural employment sources is another 
important factor that sets Dalits free from traditional agrarian structure. All these developments 
gave rise to an educated middle class among rural Dalit masses. It is this class that provides 
leadership to Dalits for political assertion. 

However, land reforai measures have, to a degree, done away with large inefficient land 
holdings. The peasant castes, i.e. the so called backward castes, have specially gained form this 
development. It is this social structural transformation of rural India which has been the major 
achievement of the land reform measures. At the same time, these emerging new rural elite have 
joined traditional elite in opposing further implementation of land reforms because restructuring 
of land ownership may lead to restructuring of socio-political scenario and they might lose their 
dominant socio-economic status in the emerging rural caste-class-power dynamics. 



Overall land reforms have facilitate^. t^nn cumulative inequality’ to ‘dispersea 

inequality’ but have exclude the functionally landless strata of rural India. The latter continue to be by 
and large left outside the pui'view of land ownership. In this sense, land reforms have succeeded in the 
replacernent of old elite and facilitated the emergence of new ones. They have failed to really transfer 
the land to the ‘true tiller’ and curb land inequality. The rural strata, which are at the bottom of 
resource ownership and caste hierarchy, continue to be exploited by the old and the new elite, and are 
often the victims of violent land conflicts. Thus, for the landless Dalits land reform remains an 
‘unfinished agenda’. 

Policy Suggestions 

In the light of this discussion it can be suggested for further discussion that with increasing . 
productivity of arable land, land ceiling should be further lowered down especially in inigated 
areas. Need not to say that strict implementation of ceiling laws coupled with distribution of 
surplus land among landless Dalits must be ensured. It is often argued by the governments that 
there is no land available for distribution. Balagopal(2007:3829) has rightly commented that “And 
so suddenly governments, which till yesterday pretended that while it may be desirable to give the 
poor land for cultivating food or putting up huts, they were helpless and properly sorry about it 
because there was no land available and the poor should try breeding less instead, now discovered 
that there was any amount of land available to be put at the disposal of the corporates for 
investment, and the rich in general for building nice big nests for themselves”. A closer look on 
the land holding pattern reveals that there are 88, 000 landholdings in the more than 7.5 hectare 
category covering an area of 9, 60, 000 ha and if we bring down ceiling limit to 5.0 ha like West 
Bengal, we find that 2, 73, 000 holdings cover an area of 2, 077, 000 ha. 

Recent land reform discourse centers on World Bank advocated policy of land distribution 
through market. From Dalit stand point land reform is not just transfer of an economic asset in 
their favour but it also involves upsetting existing socio-political structure. “Land being socially 

Ik- 

valued asset, its unequal distribution helps maintain the hierarchical stmeture and strengthen the 
basis of dominance of the privileged gi'oups by perpetuating inequality and deprivation in various 


socio-economic spheres. Seen fi-om this point, the idea of fair distribution of land directly strikes 
at the root of such social' relations” (Mohanty, 2001: 3858). Land reform through market skips this 
crucial element. Bandyopadhay(2002: 5180) comments “Land reform means disempowerment of 
the powerful top landowning households and empowerment of the landless and the land poor 
through assured access to the redistributive land and tenurial security”. Referring to dangers of 
market mechanism, he concludes by saying “Buying land at a fairly high price from big 
landholders through credit is no land reforms. It enriches the rich and impoverishes the poor”. • 
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Jommissian had organised a 
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389 ths ^ 

seminar on Land Reform, tt was published with an 
infroduction by Asha Swarup. The late V N 
Dandekar and ms argued that tenancy shoiijd be 
regularised and the point made by the Ookhals 
School studies that tenancy was informal and 
shouid be rsguiarised was important 
This vievi' was severely criticised by the doyens in 
the gams 3ike?,S,Appu, Or. B D Sharnia and Shri. K 
B Saxena who is here. Bhaiia Saheb, AJIt kumar 
Singh and Hague Saheb were there and 


remember that Dandekar and me retired hurt The 
argumerjt was the old one as in the Second Five 
Year Plan Committee on Land Reforms namely that 
xenancy recognition would mean that land to the 
dllsrs would foe given up as an objective, 


i 

I 



Recog nizi no 


’ Asha 


Tenancy 

Swarup ¥/ho vrrote the Proceeciings 


j 


summarised them as foiiows; 


* "The tv/o policy options available are either to 
recognise tenancy, detect It and provide seciirity to 
tenure to those actually cultivating land or to keep 
the original spirit of land reforms alive , whereby all 
Intermediaries were slimirjated and land rights, 
vested in actual cultivators^ The answer was “the 


objective should foe achieved by better 
implementation. of the existing laws and a strict 
definition of 'Personal Cultivation’. {Planning. 
Commission, 1 939, p.2) Also see.Pr.ef.ace by the 
pressnl: author {p.,vwi) 


I 



» rime was lost. But whan Yugander and later B K Sinha wers at the 
Massuri Academy a lot of work was done on Tenancy Reform, A 
Conference of Chief Ministers was aiso called. 

“ in States like Karnataka; Andhra Pradesh and Gujarat, there has been 
great progress in validation and computerisation of land reforms. 

“ Benami tenancies and increasingly reverse tenancy exist as recent 
.^JSS and other studies show. 

“ The use of operational farm distribution data to test the hypothesis of 
reverse tenancy, is some what suspect. As the NSS sample checks of 
cropping data data show both at the conceptua! and recording level 
invari'abiy the concept of “operational holding” is flawed and most 
certainly does .not rest on the concept of own iabou.” which was 
always a critarfa In ‘Personal Culdvation’. Even a minimum osa of own 
labour as a criteria is not there in operational holding.. A small 
dlffsfsncs belrwesn the distribution of ownership ho'dings a.nd 
operational holdings is not a sure argument that reverse tenancy does 
not exist or is not important 


srabil!ty:Else¥/iier@ 

Tfia marglnallaation ofsrnaH holder fanning f-emains 


as a pro.] 
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:grow].ni3 

A paper by Drs. Son, Qua, .Oleu and. Trang of lAE, 
MARD and Dr, .Beresford of Macquarie University, Is 
a very concise and well vmtten story of institiitjona!' 
reform and agricultural gro¥/th and change In Vie;!: 
Nam, since the Nineties of the last century. 

There are sub stories of achisvements In 
institutional change, both In land relations and i.n 
incentiva, support.and disincentive systems for the 
sector, structural change, diversification and 
globalisation and consequent impacts on the rural 
and agricultural economy and its regional and 
distributional aspects, its largely an uplifting story 
of high achievements. The authors are careful and 
there are underlying currents of concerns, -of falling' 
profitabiiity, declining sources of growth and 
nytfitionai and poverty Impacts for some classes of 
'Ihe population and some regions. . 
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Ths authors stata the problems squarely • 

‘While poor households need bans to meet tJally necessities 
or occasionai iarge expendlturaSs nchar households need 
bigger, longer-term loans for investment purposes. Sank ioans, 
on the othe/ hand, have usually bean short-term and only 
available to ths better off. The govsrnme.'it has adjusted cradit 
poiioy for households severai times ay, for example, 

Lncrsasing ths non-collateral credit limit from 10 million to 30 
inlllion VND per household. However, banks are reiuctanlto 
take risks and access to formal Gredit remains limited for many 
households.’ 

Apparently globalisation doesn’t help- 
‘rfice volaxhlty, particularly do¥/nward prassurs on oncss and 
a prbliferatiorfof intermedianes In supply and marks-ting 
chains have disadvantaged mora vulnsrabSs farmers. In 
addition, an underdeveloped riiral infrastrijchsrs ilmlts rural 
inhabitants’ access to information about markats and 
technology, education and health services, putting those in 
mere remote areas at a disadvantaqs/ 




'> Ths sweat and sour nature of ths paradigm of Aslan I 

agricuiturs comes out in ' " i 

» "Devsiopment of the household economy in agricuiturs has, | 

thersfore, played an extrerriely important role in Vietnam's ' I 
emerging market economy, sustaining growth and | 

employment during the crucial transition years. Only In the last i 
five years have we been able to see any significant tendency 1 

for agricultural employment to diminish and this has largely I 

been achieved without increasing unemployment in urban | 

areas. While poverty among these farming households has | 

dirntnished rapidly over ths past decade, agricuiturs has also : I J 

fallen behind' rsiativs to the urban sector. In 2003, whiie urban . I ' 
poverty had fallen to a quarter cjf its 1393 level, rural poverty j ■ 

was still over half its previous level (Table 2), Among ethnic j , 

minority households in remote and mountaiiious areas, the - ! • 

level of poverty remained at 30 per cent of its t393 level. Ths i 

proportion of the country’s poor living in rural areas has risen, j , 

Renewed efforts to develop the rural economy are therefore • 

important if Vietnam’s positive experience' to date is to 

continue.” 
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Working models with stakeholder groups and need much greater 
attention. Land scarcity is going to be perhaps the singie greatest 
constraint to indian deveiopment. Local bodies are the repositories of 
what are caiied Common Resources. Those who work or live off a 
resource are obviously the first to be affected and need to be consulted. 
We need to build models of cooperation rather than clash. These are 
not simpie matters and while best practice cases exist, we do not as yet 
have working systems. The idea that ianc! is not an economic good in 
the market which lies behind the tenancy iegisiation, is irrelevant in 
practice for the greatest change that has taken place in rural India is 
land is also being transferred voluntarily from very small peasants to 
middle peasants in what is called reverse tenancy. Private organi2ations 
are expanding in ground water exploitation and there is the beginning in 
pla ces like Kaira District in Gujarat of sma'l water storage ta.>iks in 
private plots. (Antisar) The economic interest in land and water has to be 
at the haaht of any reform process, i believe that groups of 
stakeholders, including the smallest peasants can cooperate for we!! 
defined and limited purposes for Sa.nd deveiopment and water projects. 


vary proinising possibilities are there. 


Nevyar Modal 


There are at present different agricuitura! cliversificatiGn 
models; 

'• Amu! 

- Harayali and Producers Associadon 

- Khetsa 

- Farm to form 

As a socialist to me the centra! principle is whether the 
small farmer and or the landless iaboursrs stake holder 
will be a pari of the instituiionai; processes of organising 
agriculture or not. . = • 

i also believe that such stake holder participation is 
efficient, but I am sufficiently well traiiied in economics to 
accept that this is a concept of dynamic .and not short 
run efficiency' 






Larger Acceptance 
Alan de Jainvry with whom we 
earlier also said that the Bank | 
before them the FAO, 07| wanted Producers 
Association to bargain for the " 
rights. 

Tenancy records have to 
so that tenants who farm aroiii 
theJand can leverage their assets in 
bargains with the corporates. Some want tc 
operate from the farm to the fork ali by 
themssives if allowed tO; which is seldom, 
but others span the whole range, but don’t 


enter the field or the last line 


a'! 


r. 


large foreign tie ups some have explicit 
strategies of strengthening producef 
companies as also the mom and pop stores. 




Tha Cl! has now lobbied that the Producers 
Association .part of the companies Act, 
second amendment (2002) should be 
abolished. It is correctly argued that 
producers association do now follow 

maximising principles sinci 
are based on the one share one vote 



princip 

This argument is at present Influx 
fith the Prime l^inister 



ucers Associations to continue. 
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FAO/World Bank say that we have reached a stage of Inflection 
and expiosivs agricuftura! demand growth and diversification 
“The contrast to South Asia is particuiariy striking for Sub- 
Saharan Africa where almost 65 percent of the rural population 
Is found in areas with either low agncultura! potential or poor 
rsiarkai access, and 13 percent live in areas with both 
characteristics. The figures for South Asia are 25 and 3.S 
percent respectively.” 

“Where the contrast between Indian agriculture and other 
countrses look.s particularly stark is in post-han/est aspects. 
One of the most striking is the low levs! of supermarket 
penatration and organization of the supply chain from farm to 


Experiment 


]t is early hours yet and the mixiures of pulDhc and 
orivat® Initiatives In strategic organizations is an 
Issue with expsrimentai possibilities. The question 
of the organization o? small farmers and their links 
with higher level organizations like input supplying 
or selling companies, or irrigation systems, is a 
complex one. Possibility of small farmers to form 
their own companies, without loss of control on their 
land, now exists under the law and needs to ba 
stren^theneded. Later on, they may be allowed to 
have joint ventures with big companies, if they so 
decide. A problem visualized in contract farming is 
the crganization of farmer groups to Intaractwith 
large companies. One answer is to encourage 
farmers groups In this context . 
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areas ss no^y under gra 
of land earlier under th 


ess with the | 
of '‘common: 


Sven If distribution Is corporatised, there will be 
need of the kinds of strategic policies that Chlni 


for mformal sector distribution and artisan based 
processing and industry in the brave nevy world of 
the mail culture. The FAO is correct in saying that 
penetration of supermarkets in India is the lowest in 
the world and so is the Commission on Unoraanissd 
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Eminent Domain vs Community Controle 


When the British invaded India 250 years ago, they found the sub-continent covered with a mosaic' 
of vegetation they did not comprehend. The East India Company's 'empire building’ efforts and the • 
first 100 years of British rule witnessed a colossal plunder of half of India’s forest vegetation. 
Resultant timbers went to feed the railways and the new and old shipyards in both India and 
England. The’ cleared land as well as large chunks of forests were settled to white planters (tea, 
coffee, indigo and sugarcane), and the native ‘zamindars’. 

In 1864, the first forest administration for the British Empire (Imperial Forest Service) was created 
which was basically to take control over the natural forest and land. In 1868 and 1878, India was 
‘endowed’ with its first forest policy and forest act, which, prescribed, among other things, 
banishing indigenous communities from the forest and restricting forest usage by them. In the ‘ 
interests of the queen and empire, the British proclaimed all ‘unsettled’ and ‘ownerless’ common 
property resources like pastures and forests ‘eminent domain’, which meant that the colonial state 
would ‘manage’ tire forests as it saw fit. The 1878 Indian Forest Act was amended in 1927 and since 
its inception had been used by successive Forest Departments as a tool of coercion through which 
people could be kept out of the forest. These Acts empowered the government to declai'e its. 
intention to notify any area as a reserved or protected forest, following which a “Forest Settlement 
Officer” supposedly would enquire into claims of rights (to land, forest produce, pasture, etc.). , ■ - 

After the independence the Constitution of India committed to abolish absentee landlordism and 
enact legislations and rules in the entire country. Accordingly the state legislations on the 
abolishment of zamindari system and Land refonn acts came into being in respective states. The 
real intention of “Zamindari Abolition and Land Reform Act 1950” (ZA Act ) was to vest the 
agricultural land to the actual tiller by abolishing Zamindari system established by the British. But 
the irony was that at one hand landlordism was abolished by bringing this act but on the other hand 
all forest land that was under the control of Zamindars were transferred to Forest Department for 
management of the forests. Within overnight the Forest Department emerged as a biggest “land 
lord” in independent India. Forest and forest land were kept out of realm of land refonn in our 
country. Most of that land and forest belonged to community where community rights were 
recorded even during the British period. As a result of which Forest Department in our country, 
owns 23% of land which is more than 75 million hectare of land, of which only 9% actual forest 
exists according to the data of Forest Survey of India. ' . 

By handing over forest areas and thousands of hectares of land used as “nistar” by the village people 
to the forest department, the spirit of land reform was defeated in our country. This is the basis of 
the “historical injustice” that was committed on people depending on forest and land for their 
livelihood needs. The purpose of the land reform and the passing of the ZA act were defeated over 
the period of time also due to lack of political will of the state. Instead of finding out the actual 
reasons of the .failure of land reform process most of the experts and policy makers worked more in 
the interests of the landlord lobby and the forest depaifraent. In a systematic' way the cultural 
relationship of forest and people was heavily destroyed under the protection of the State and 
gradually all the rights extinguished which later got converted into the concessions and any rights 
claimed were labeled as forest crimes. The colonial legacy of the British continued and the 
understanding that peoples especially the tribal, dalit, pastorals and other poor sections had a 
symbiotic relationship with the forest was totally sabotaged by the government, 

After the independence, the failure of the democratic polity and the non implementation of tlio. 
Constitutional provision totally destroyed the community’s relationship of people- with the forest 
and the land. In most of the forest areas the disputes started arising hetwem, Village and the forest 



departments Village and revenue department and the forest and revenue department. The crisis has 
i deepened in such a way that whole of the forest belt of India is under turmoil where forest people 

■ ■ and tribal are being treated as anti-national and enemy of the forest. 

It was after 60 years that first attempt has been done by the UFA government under the pressure 
■ created by people movements, tribal and left movements and also by the armed groups to pass a 
new act in order to mitigate the “historical injustices” on the tribal society which is known as the 
“The Schedule Tribe and Other Forest Dwellers (Recognition of Rights Act) 2006. However it is 
important to note that this effort will also not be able to bring favorable results for forest people and 
adivasis if the fundamental disputes of the land are not solved. 

There are various, mass movements taking place in the entire country by the adivasis and other 
forest people to take back their forest and land tfom the State. But an extensive work has been done. 
in Madhya Pradesh to deteimine the real disputes of land both of forest and revenue through taking 

■ . out the land records at the local level and than doing active intervention at Legislative Assembly, 

j ; . The results have been very positive - a note on case study on Madhya Pradesh, based on research 

j reports done by Shri Anil Garg is also attached in Annexure - I, to see how surplus land has been 

! ; taken out of the control of the forest department. This note clearly shows how the dispute between 

i , ' the forest and revenue department continued due to the mistakes of both of these departments and in 

J all these 60 years these two departments are misleading the country by actually violating the laws in 

j ■ their records. In this way both the departments have lost the credibility in relation to the land 

I records. It could be said today without any doubt that the records with both the departments are not 

I correct and has lost its authenticity. In relation to Uttar Pradesh these land disputes have emerged in 

a more serious way and there has been no political will since independence to solve this serious 
problem. There has been no serious effort to deeply understand this, problem to bring out the 
i ' pennanent solution to the disputes so that the village society is able to become self-dependant and to 3 

protect their environment and biodiversity and live in harmony with the nature. Instead, Patta 
distributed in paper and various so-called development schemes are being floated to divert the 
I attention Ifom the real issues and degrading the citizens as ‘beneficieries’. 

I . The list of the disputes in UP 

I ■ • The revenue land that was not recorded after Zamindari Abolition was vested with forest 

I ; department by different acts in different states and were termed as “forest land”. In UP, Bihar and 

I , Bengal the forests was vested under Private Forest Act enacted in 1948 just before the'enactment of 
I Zamindari Abolition and Land Reform Act. The forest department extinguished all the rights 

enjoyed by the people in such land after independence. 

I , ■ . 

I . .. . * Both the departments’ i.e forest and revenue departments have been doing separate actions 

i' in. their respective land records relating to the same land for the last 50 years. As a result of which i 

I the basic objectives oflandrefonn measures in the country has been diluted. 

• In most of the forest areas the disputes arose after the independence were of serious nature A 
1 they were between the forest department and the village, revenue department and the village and i 

' theforest department and the revenue department. 

[ After independence no serious work was done to prepare a proper land record in such disputed areas 

so that the people solely dependent on land and forest, could get their rights. Rather whatever 
possession, rights they had over the forests were extinguished systematically and they were evicted 
brutally m the name of conservation e.g.national parks and sanctuaries, The work that needs to be 
done still by the State is of very serious nature, until and unless this work is done the proper ; 
agrarian reform which means the ownership of the community’s dependent on natural resources 
could neyer be established. These are real questions regarding land reform that needs to be j 

addressed. Our organization is seriously working on the following issues relating to the forest land | 

records and trying to sensitize the governments to address these questions and set up a committee at ^ [ 



the state level to do this mammoth work, e.g the following issues relating to Uttar Pradesh that 
needs to be known is - 

® After the enactment of Zamindari Abolition Act of 1950 what various changes have been 
brought by the revenue department in the records (abhilekho), what different actions were taken? 

e Similarly what actions were taken by Forest department after it notified the revenue lands 
into forest land u/s 20A of the Indian Forest Act 1927 in the -revenue records? When all these 
actions were taken? Which of the actions that are still pending? 

® To collect the information regarding the revenue department and forest department -that have ■ 
according to their own laws, passed various notifications in the Gazette e.g consolidation of land, 
the record of rights issued by the revenue department, notifications for the settlement from time to 
time. Similarly the forest department has also issued notification u/s 4 and u/s20 and also 
notifications relating to denotification of the forest land to the revenue lands. 

e After the ZA act of 1950 various amendments were brought in the revenue laws, new rales 
were made. Similai'ly, Forest department also brought various amendments and changes in the laws 
relating to the community/ traditional/ customary rights in relation to section 5 to sec. 19 of the IFA 
1927. To study what amendments were brought, what new rules were made? 

* What was the system of amendments of the revenue records in Uttar Pradesh under which 
law and rule, which infonnation is available in which place? Where is this information, what is the 
legal process of inspection and from where the copy of such infonnation could be accessed? 

® What terminology were used by the forest and revenue department, in which actions, in 
which documents for various entries e.g what were the name used for the various types of forests for • 
the community use etc? 

e As pointed out in the introduction after the independence government acquired two kinds of 
land:one the community land from the malguzars, zamindars, jagirdars, mahal regions. Second was 
land acquired through the ceiling act. In both of these cases it is important to know what was in the 
records of the revenue, what actions have been done by the revenue department from 1947 until 
now? 

• On the basis of above collected information than a proper “village register could be 
prepared in a new way to maintain a full record of the village in relation to forest, revenue and the 
community rights so that it will be easy to find which record said what. This exercise will point out 
the actual status of the land in the village and indicate the disputes in the village. The formation of 
the village register will eventually become the document for the resolution of the disputes of land 
in the village. 

Case Study of Kaimur Region of UP 

The Kaimur region (District Sonbhadra, Mirzapur and Chandauli) is a very backward region of UP, 
and it is known for its very complicated land disputes especially relating to forest land. This whole 
region was part of Jharkhand before independence but after the State boundaries were demarcated 
this region was brought under UP since it is highly mineral rich revenue earning area. The situation 
of land and forest vis-a-vis Tribal and Dalit is very complicated since independence as mOst of the 
forest land inhabited by the Adivasis were illegally transferred to forest department u/s 4 of Indian 
Forest Act 1927 for management. According to working plan of forest department 1950-60, more 
than 8 lakh acres of revenue land was transferred u/s 4 of IFA to forest department. This land was 
finally declared as reserve forest without following the procedure of settlement of rights according 
to act and notified these lands u/s 20 of the said act. Today more than 500 villages and their vast 
cultivating land has been notified as reserve forest under sec. 20 A of indian Forest Act (1927). The 
ceiling act that was imposed on the big land lord^was misappropriated to such an extent that both 
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department, Village and revenue department and the forest and revenue department. The crisis has 
deepened in such a way that whole of the forest belt of India is under turmoil where forest people 
and tribal are being treated as anti-national and enemy of the forest. 

If was after 60 years that first attempt has been done by the UFA government under the pressure 
created by people movements, tribal and left movements and also by the armed groups to pass a 
new act in order to mitigate the “historical injustices” on the tribal society which is known as the 
“The Schedule Tribe and Other Forest Dwellers (Recognition of Rights Act) 2006. However it is 
important to note that this effort will also not be able to bring favorable results for forest people and 
adivasis if the fundamental disputes of the land are not solved. 

There are various mass movements taking place in the entire country by the adivasis and other 
forest people to take back their forest and land from the State. But an extensive work has been done, t 
in Madhya Pradesh to determine the real disputes of land both of forest and revenue through taking 
out the land records at the local level and than doing active intervention at Legislative Assembly. 

The results have been very positive - a note on case study on Madhya Pradesh, based on research 
reports done by Shri Anil Garg is also attached in Annexure — I, to see how surplus land has been 
taken out of the control of the forest department. This note clearly shows how the dispute between 
the forest and revenue department continued due to the mistakes of both of these departments and in 
all these 60 years these two departments are misleading the country by actually violating the laws in 
their records. In this way both the departments have lost the credibility in relation to the land 
records. It could be said today without any douht that the records with both the departments are not 
correct and has lost its authenticity. In relation to Uttar Pradesh these land disputes have emerged in 
a more serious way and there has been no political will since independence to solve this serious 
problem. There has been no serious effort to deeply understand this, problem to bring out the 
permanent solution to the disputes so that the village society is able to become self-dependant and to 
protect their environment and biodiversity and live in hannony with the nature. Instead, Patta 
distributed in paper and various so-called development schemes are being floated to divert the 
attention from the real issues and degrading the citizens as ‘beneficieries’. 

The list of the disputes in UP 

« The revenue land that was not recorded after Zamindari Abolition was vested with forest 
department by different acts in different states and were termed as “forest land”. In UP, Bihar and 
Bengal the forests was vested under Private Forest Act enacted in 1948 just before the enactment of 
Zamindari Abolition and Land Reform Act. The forest depaiftnent extinguished all the rights 
enjoyed by the people in such land after independence. 

• ' Both the departments’ i.e forest and revenue departments have been doing separate actions 
in .their respective land records relating to the same land for the last 50 years. As a result of which ^ 
the basic objectives of land reform measures in the country has been diluted. 


• In most of the forest areas the disputes arose after the independence were of serious nature 
they were between the forest department and the village, revenue department and the village and 
the forest department and the revenue department. 

After independence no serious work was done to prepare a proper land record in such disputed areas 
so that the people solely dependent on land and forest, could get their rights. Rather whatever 
possession, rights they had over the forests were extinguished systematically and they were evicted 
bratally m the name of conservation e.g.national parks and sanctuaries. The work that needs to be 
done still by the State is of very serious nature, until and unless this work is done the proper 
agrarian reform which means the ownership of the community’s dependent on natural resources 
coiild neyer be established. These are real questipns regarding land reform that needs to be 
addressed. Our organization is seriously working on the following issues relating to the forest land 
records and trying to sensitize the governments to address these questions and set up a committee at 


the state level to do this mammoth work, e.g the following issues relating to Uttar Pradesh that 
needs to be known is - 

® After the enactment of Zamindari Abolition Act of 1 950 what various changes have been 
brought by the revenue department in the records (abhilekho), what different actions were taken? 

® Similarly what actions were taken by Forest department after it notified the revenue lands 
into forest land u/s 20 A of the Indian Forest Act 1927 in the 'revenue records? When all these 
actions were taken? Wliich of the actions that are still pending? 

9 To collect the information regarding the revenue department and forest department that have ■ 
according to their own laws, passed various notifications in the Gazette e.g consolidation of land, 
the record of rights issued by the revenue department, notifications for the settlement firam time to 
time. Similarly the forest department has also issued notification u/s 4 and u/s20 and ' also 
notifications relating to denotification of the forest land to the revenue lands. 

9 After the ZA act of 1950 vaiious amendments were brought in the revenue laws, new rules 
were made. Similarly, Forest department also brought various amendments and changes in the laws 
relating to the community/ traditional/ customaiy rights in relation to section 5 to sec. 19 of the IFA 
1927. To study what amendments were brought, what new rules were made? 

9 What was the system of amendments of the revenue records in Uttar Pradesh under which 
law and rule, which information is available in which place? Where is this infbimation, what is the 
legal process of inspection and fi'om where the copy of such information could be accessed? 

9 What terminology were used by the forest and revenue department, in which actions, in 
which documents for various entries e.g what were the name used for the various types of forests for ■ 
the community use etc? 

9 As pointed out in the introduction after the independence government acquired two kinds of 
land:one the community land from the malguzars, zamindars, jagirdars, mahal regions. Second was 
land acquired through the ceiling act. In both of these cases it is important to know what was in the 
records of the revenue, what actions have been done by the revenue department from 1947 xmtil 
now? 

9 On the basis of above collected information than a proper “village register could be 
prepai'ed in a new way to maintain a full record of the village in relation to forest, revenue and the 
community rights so that it will be easy to find which record said what. This exercise will point out 
the actual status of the land in the village and indicate the disputes in the village. The formation of 
the village register will eventually become the document for the resolution of the disputes of land 
in the village. 

Case Study of Kaimur Region of UP 

The Kaimur region (District Sonbhadra, Mirzapur and Chandauli) is a very backward region of UP, 
and it is known for its very complicated land disputes especially relating to forest land. This whole 
region was part of Jharkhand before independence but after the State boundaiies were demarcated 
this region was brought under UP since it is highly mineral rich revenue earning area. The situatiori 
of land and forest vis-a-vis Tribal and Dalit is very complicated since independence as most of the 
forest land inhabited by the Adivasis were illegally transferred to forest department u/s 4 of Indian 
Forest Act 1927 for management. According to working plan of forest department 1950-60, more 
than 8 lakh acres of revenue land was transferred u/s 4 of IFA to forest department. This land was 
finally declared as reserve forest without following the procedure of settlement of rights according 
to act and notified these lands u/s 20 of the said act. Today more than 500 villages and their vast 
cultivating land has been notified as reserve forest under sec, 20 A of Indian Forest Act (1927). The . 
ceiling act that was imposed on the big land lords was misappropriated to such an extent that both 


the revenue and the forest land is still in the illegal control of the feudal forces and rich land lords in 
this region. 

To settle the disputes of land a high level Kaimur survey settlement in 1986 was formed on the 
instruction of Supreme Court. In this Suiwey Settlement whole revenue machinery resorted to 
connpt measures and was involved in misappropriation of tribal land in a large scale and sold land 
to the outsiders or their relatives. The fact that the land was sold out to outsiders and dispute of 
section 4 land was unresolved even after the kaimur survey settlement was confirmed in the 
Maheswar Prasad Committee report of 1986. 

The forest that v/as source of livelihood for many of the tribal in these three districts came under the 
control of forest department after the independence. Tribals lost their land and forest but there was 
very little effort done by forest department to rejuvenate the forest. Moreover, due to the *• 
industrialization the forest cover was further depleted. The pressure increased on forest land in 80's 
and 90's. There was massive operation to bring all the land under the reserve categoiy and evict the 
forest dwellers who were settled in these lands. An eviction drive was started in the late 90's. 

Whole of the Kaimur region was considered to be very rich in forest and mineral wealth but now the 
population who were entirely dependent on them is left witliout any option, the result is the 
starvation deaths in this region in recent years. These deaths have occurred in Sonbhadra, Naugarh 
and Mirzapur areas. 

We have witnessed that as the crisis of livelihood deepened, the State violence also increased 
unabatedly. The atrocities are being inflicted on the poor tiibal and dalit population, there is 
tendency by the State to shrink whole of the democratic space in the region arising out of the land 
crisis. The democratic movements and the struggle for the land rights are being branded as naxalite 
or the Maoist movement. As a result of which various fake encounters have taken place and poor 
tribal, landless, bonded laborers were also booked under POTA. This phenomenon is witnessed 
even in tfte highly industrialized area such as Hindalco and NTPC. 

But for the last four years the democratic struggle for land has intensified to such an extant that 
tribal and dalits Of this region have been struggling to take over the land through collective 
initiatives and challenged the illegal occupation by the Forest dept and its allies. In this whole 
region Adivasis started the movement of taking over the control of land which they call it 
reclaiming their lost space and more than 20,000acres of land is under the control of adivasis and 
dalits who are claiming that the land belonged to their ancestors which was under cultivation during 
independence. The movement has spread to more than 100 villages in district Sonbhadra and also 
spread to the neighbouring districts like Mirzapur, Chanduli where around 25 villages have joined 
this movement. This movement has also spread to the neighbouring states of Jharkhand, Bihar and 
Madhya Pradesh. Massive repression took place after this agitation where the district administration 
branded the movement as “naxalite” movement and filed false cases u/s Indian Forest act and IPC ' ’’*■ 
on 1500 tribal, dalits and activists. NS A was implicated on the leading activist of the organization 
but NSA was withdrawn after the intervention of CM Ms. Mayawati .Things are getting settled 
since then. Efforts are being made for effective implementation of FRA in U.P. through joint 
initiatives of UP govt, and people’s organizations. 

The action research study 

The action research study regarding the collection of record of forestland and community land have 
been taken up for two districts of UP Sonbhadra and Lakhimpur khiri, where serious problems exist 
in relation to ‘forest land’. 


After enactment of the Forest Rights Act it was felt by the people’s organizations like us that it was 
very important to find out how much land has been acquired by forest Department (FD) after 
independence under Indian forest Act, 1927 (IFA) and also through other forest acts. Through our 
experience it was found that FD is in possession of most of the community and Gram Sabha lands 4 



that belonged to community. Secondly, the Zamindari forest where the rights of the community 
were recorded was also acquired by FD through Private Forest Act (1948) before the passing of the 
Zamindari Abolition and Land Reform Aet in 1952 in UP. In this way lakhs and lakhs of hectare of 
land and community lands were taken over by the FD illegally and the Indian Government was 
itself instrumental in making FD a biggest landlord in this county after independence. 

So in all the forest areas the disputes started among the community, FD and revenue department and 
unrest stalled in these areas giving rise to militancy and Maoist activity. 

ACTION RESEARCH STUDY 

The action research study in UP stalled by keeping all these issues in mind from January 2008. 

1 . Collection of Gazette showing the declaration of reser\>e forest u/s 4 and u/s 20 that is 
available in the Part-I of “ Bharat ka Rajpatra ” from Lucknow from the period of 1950- -2005. So 
far we have got the records of around T5 lakh hectare of land that has been transferred to FD tfom 
the period of 1970-80. The study is still going on and is very time consuming and will take around 
one year. 

2. The collection of forest settlement reports, working scheme and, working plan from FRI, 
Dehradun or Nainital to find out the land transfer and do the comparison with the records collected 
from gazattes. This will give us the data recorded in forest department records where lot of 
misappropriation of land is expected to Come out. 

3. Collection of document Bajibul — arj (known as record of rights document made before 
independence from District Sonbhadra and Lakhimpur Khiri. This will enable us to record the 
rights that people enjoyed and help us to reestablish those rights. 

4. Information collection from Forest Settlement officer (FSO) regarding 

1. Notification of intention for declaration of Forestland. 

2. Guidelines of demarcation of such lands. 

3. Settlement reports of these two districts. 

5. The land document known as khautauni of five villages identified from these two districts to 
know the real state of disputes relating to forest and revenue and comparison with the gazatte. In 
this way Khautani of 1950, 1980 and2005 will be collected from District land record room. 

There has been a very good progress of this study. The collection of Gazette is a veiy lengthy, time 
Consuming and patient job. A team of activist and researchers has started collecting Gazette from 
1980 in Lucknow. Till now identification of FD gazette (which shows low much land has been 
notified as Forest land village wise and plot wise) was done from 1980 - 1971. 

After identification it was felt by us that it is just not possible to get the photocopy of the entire 
gazette that will amount to thousand and thousand of rupees. The tabulation of the gazette was 
started and it was planned to do lobbying with some of the MLA’s and MP for getting the records. 
The tabulation is a veiy tedious. job as along with these two disfricts we ai'e tabulating the lands . 
declared as forest land u/s sec 20 of Indian forest act (IF A) (which is also know as reserve forest) of 
entire state. The reason for collecting the record for entire state will help us to formulate a veiy 
authentic and solid agrarian policy for the state of UP after completion of this study. 

At this juncture it has become very important for our organization to start lobbying at the Vidhan 
Sabha level to take the help of legislators to get the copy of the gazatte from either Vidhan sabha 
question or sending letters to the concerned department through the legislators. This has helped us 
to start lobbying at the Legislative assembly side by side. 


At the local level the itiformation of the identified villages is taking place by involving the District 
Magistrate and the other officials such as FSO. There is very good response from the officials 
especially after passing of the Forest Rights Act 2006. 

A list of information that needs to be collected has been given to various officials and the local 
MLA also in both the districts, so that there is no load on the officials or the MLA to extract the 
information. One very good thing is that through this interaction the officials and the politicians are 
also getting sensitized regarding the issue of land and forest. 

The information of the village level is being collected for the three stages i.e five villages have been 
identified in these two districts, in which the information of the three period i.e 1950, 1980 and 
2005 records will be collected. The information of first stage i.e 2005 is being collected in the first 
phase that includes the Khatauni which shows the land title of the entire village and the current map , 
of the village. 

The information collection process is a very lengthy process and time consuming as it involves lot 
of running around to the administrative offices where the administrative machinery takes too much 
time to give information. One very important thing is that it is veiy difficult to collect all such 
information through RTl, as for collection of infonnation of revenue matters there are already 
procedures and rules in land laws. One has to go through that procedure only. The other problem 
that the activist like us face that all the collection of this infonnation has to go along with the 
mobilization at the grass root otherwise the study does not have any relevance. It is difficult to do 
this study academically also unless there is thorough commitment to this work, this kind of data 
collection requires lot of support fi-om various institutions. 
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Annexure - 1 

The data showing the manipulations in the land records in Madhya Pradesh - by Anil Garg The 

land records of forest and revenue department in Madhya Pradesh clearly depict 3 that to what extant 

the lie has been told to the people of this counti^, to the judiciaiy and to the society at a large, A 

brief note of these giievous manipulations by both the department is listed below. 

1. The lands used as the common property resource before independence under the control of 
the zamindars, Jagirdars, malguzars were recorded in the record document known as 
“Bazibul-ul-arz. 

® The same lands were declared to be as protected forest in 1958 and in 1959-60 around 
91274.600 sq km i.e 91.274 lakh hectare of same lands were demarcated as protected forest 
district wise just after independence. 

» The same lands were denotified u/s 34A of Indian Forest Act 1927 and were transferred to 
revenue department but the entiies of such changes were not recorded in the Land records as 
a result of which later through a gazette the forest department again denotified the same 
lands u/s 34a of IF A. 

2. The lands that were acquired by the government fi-om Property Abolition Act after 
independence in the area of Mahal, dumala and ilaka in 1 950, these same lands were - 

e The same lands were.declared as protected forest and were given for forest management. In 
1961 in the records, actions were taken on these lands again by making 11 forest 
management units where the process of settlement, demarcation and survey were started. 

® The same lands were again declared as forest land. In 1994-95 to prove the land holding 
rights of the land holders residing before 1980, a fresh application to get the pennission for 
renewing the land holding rights were sent to Indian government. 

3. Those lands that v/ere declared as lands for community purposes, traditional use and 
customary usages under the record of rights of each village known as “Nistar Patrak” under 
Land Revenue Act of 1959 M.P, these lands were - 

® The same lands used for community/traditional/customary use, all the rights were 
extinguished by the forest management institution and in 1 960 protected forest nales were 
made where the rights were converted into privileges and concessions. 

« These same lands were declared as “orange area” in 1996 by the Forest Administration and .’ 
they again started the survey of demarcation of those lands which actually belonged to tire 
community since the days of various princely states. 

4. The “unoccupied lands” after the reorganization of Madhya Pradesh according to the Land 
Revenue Act 1959 were vested with chapter 18 of Land Revenue Act 1959 which talks 
about management and control of such lands under this particular act. 

® In the same lands around 56 lakh hectares land that was considered as suitable for forestry 
purposes were sent for notification in the gazette u/s 4 of Indian Forest Act by MP 
government. 

e The same lands were declared as “ forest land” by Supreme Court of India on 12* Dec’ 1 996 
on the petition number 202/95 famously known as T.N Godabannan case and a very abrupt 
definition of the forest land was given. These were again the land' used by community 
especially tribal. 

5. Those lands that were recorded as big bushes, small bushes, Jungle Jala, jungle khurd, 
junglat, mountain, rocks, chamoi, sarna, karat categories etc in the Nistat document of “ 
Bazibul-ul-arz” - 

• The same lands which were transferred to foi'est department were found un viable for the. 
forest purposes, a small portion of this land were transfen'ed to cultivation of food grain 
project in 1966-67, in 1975 on the order of the State Cabinet the lands were ultimately 
transferred to revenue department in 1979. 



These same lands were again interpreted as forest land by the Supreme Court, and the 
process of determination whether these lands are revenue or forest is still going on. 


6, The lands that were termed as “ unoccupied land” i.e the nistari land under the Land 
Revenue Act 1 959, on which various settlements were done, consolidation of land was done 
and the records were prepared 

® The same lands were found as un viable for forestry purposes, through a gazette in a GO of 
1965-75, the lands were shown as denotified and were transferred to revenue department u/s 
34a IFA. Since ttie records were not corrected the same lands were again an order to transfer 
the same land the revenue department was passed in a later date. The land records were 
manipulated twice yet no body noticed the misappropriation and the revenue records are still , 
not coixected. 

® The rights on the same lands were tenned as easement rights that include. A'-y# 
customary/tfaditional/community rights MP Government filed a case in Supreme Court for 
taking 10.92 lakh hectare of land from the 1980 Forest Conseiwation Act and transfer it to 
revenue department. This task is also pending. 

7. Those lands that were the “unoccupied land” recorded in the revenue Records such lands 
were allotted to the allotees after 1950 but due to unclear status of the land the cases were 
filed on the allotes, they were fined and were evicted and they were even sent to 
jail. 

® The same lands were shown somewhere as un-demai'cated protected forest, somewhere as 
demarcated protected forest and somewhere as orange area and even somewhere as revenue . 
forest area by the forest department in their records. 

• In the same land the allottees again faced the onslaught of forest department in 1 996 where 
fresh cases of forest crimes were lodged against the patta holders, the patta were cancelled 
and eviction measures were taken against them who were allotted land way back in 1950. 

This is not the isolated case but the stoiy of whole of the countiy. In every state whether there is 
forest or not but forest department has encroached lakhs of hectare of community land in the name 
of forest management. Flow they have robbed this land is not known to this country and that needs 
to be brought out forth by people’s movement, activists, academic institutions, research institutes so 
that a pressure is put on the government to take up this task at the policy level. Our organization 
National Forum of Forest People and Forest Workers have been conducting this study in UP which 
is still going on, but it is our estimate that in UP also the forest land dispute is not less than laldis 
hectare of land. Already people movement has started in this region in the leadership of women who 
are questioning the land grabbing and robbing by the state and the companies and agitating to take 
control of the land by reclaiming their lost land and forest rights. 
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The Dalit View On Land Reform: Pratapgarh And Neighboring UP Districts, 

From Independence To 2007 

Siddharth Dube* 

For several years in the mid-1990s, I lived in the village of Baba ka Gaon, which is in Pratapgarh 
district, close to the border of Amethi-Sultanpur. While living there, I taped the memoirs of an 
impoverished Scheduled Caste family, the family headed by Ram Dass Pasi and his wife Prayaga 
Devi. Several generations of this family told me of their experiences over nearly three-quarters of a 
century, beginning in the 1930s and ending in 1997. I have begun to update this family’s history 
with research that I conducted in Baba ka Gaon in 2007, and in a year finm now will return to Baba 
ka Gaon to complete this research. 

This paper focuses on the Dalits’ view of the importance of land reform, as well of its actual impact 
on their lives and circumstances since Independence. The paper is essentially based on the 
perspective of Ram Dass Pasi and his family, as well as a small number of other Dalit families in 
Pratapgarh, Sultanpur and Rae Bareli districts. Much of the paper consists of quotes from them. To 
my mind, there is no better way of accurately documenting micro-level circumstances and change 
than through careful, unbiased documenting of oral history. We. need to let the people we label as 
‘the masses’ or ‘the poor’ speak for themselves. And we ourselves need to listen closely. Of. 
course, for a truly insightful understanding, oral history needs to be combined with wider economic 
political and social analysis. 

My paper is stmctured chronologically. It sets the scene, the baseline as it were, by analyzing the 
agrarian situation in Baba ka Gaon in colonial India and at the outset of Indian Independence. It 
then analyzes the record of each decade since, all the way through to 2007, paying particular 
attention to the epochal events in UP land reform, such as the abolition of zamindari and the several 
attempts at imposing land ceilings. 

Section I - The agrarian situation in Baba ka Gaon at Independence 

Ram Dass Pasi was bom in the early 1930s. At that time, and at Independence itself, the zamindars 
of Baba ka Gaon were the kinsmen of Rajapur and Rampur, who jointly controlled Baba ka Gaon 
as well as had independent zamindari title to several other villages. But de facto control of Baba ka 
Gaon was in the hands of the Thakurs of Baba ka Gaon, village landlords who were under- 
proprietors of the Rajapur and Rampur zamindars. In essence, the Thakurs of Baba ka Gaon were 
owners of about 800 acres of land that they leased finin the Rajapur and Rampur landlords. 

This is what Ram Dass Pasi has to say about the agrarian situation at the time of Independence. 

The zamindars were the slaves of the British but we were the slaves of slaves. Because of this we 
were so poor. We had only our miserable earnings from our labour for the zamindars. We would 
slave all day long for them and then get to eat a handful of grain at night. 

Our zamindars were Thakurs. There were 3 Thakur families who controlled this village. They 
shared ownership of the entire village and its lands. They were rich and powerful people. They had 
about 800 acres of land between them. 

Because of the zamindari system, we had no land at that time. Every thing was in the control of the 
zamindars. Everyone used to work for them. Even the land on which we built our houses was theirs. 
The administration was theirs, the land was theirs, everything was theirs. 


* Siddharth Dube is the author of ‘Words Like Freedom; The Memoirs of an Impoverished Indian Family, 1947-1997’. 
He is currently a senior fellow at the World Policy Institute, New York. An updated edition of Words Like Freedom 
will be published in 20 1 0. 


Each of the zamindars had groups of people dependent on them, and they would either give us land 
to plough as sharecroppers or give us work as field laborers. We were bonded by tradition. We 
were like slaves, we would only work for one family. They gave us loans and then made sure that | 

we were never free of the debt. ■ 

At that time we were giving the zamindars Rs 10 for renting a half-acre field for the year. My 
family could sometimes afford to rent an acre or so. What would we earn? Nothing! There was no 
irrigation and productivity was low. 

But the zamindars would pay just quarter of a rupee in rent to their overlords ~ the zamindars of 
Rajapur and Rampur — on' a half-acre, even though we paid Rs 10 to them. They would give us 
land on either rent or on a sharecropping basis. The terms were up to their whims. They would give 
it to you for a year or two and then they would take it back, saying that they wanted to cultivate it f 
themselves. ' 

Sharecropping was half of the threshed grain - you didn't share the husks. But then the zamindars 
started demanding half the husks too. They could demand anything they wanted because they 
owned all the land. Today a fraction of what you produce is enough to pay the rent. Then more 
than half of what you cultivated was not enough. 

It was only sometimes that my family could afford to rent land from the zamindars. But even then 
we would need to work as labourers for them as we were so poor and the rent so high. The rest of 
the time we would do their field labour and be paid for the days they gave us work. For a day of 
hard labour they would give us one or one and a half kilograms of grain. And some of the grain 
would be mud and stones! You took that back to eat with your family. And that was Just one-and-a- 
half kilos — which an adult man could eat by himself. We would have to think what to do with this 
little bit of food — should we feed ourselves or our families or pay our debts? So how much could a 
person save, what portion of this food could they forgo eating so that they could buy clothes? 

Because we were paid so little our whole family would work for them, even the little children. 
Sometimes when we didn't have food, we would go and ask a neighbour and sometimes even they 
wouldn't give us because they had none themselves. Poverty and hunger go together. 

Section 2 - Zamindari Abolition, the 1950s 

Ram Dass spent much of his early adulthood working in Bombay, the years from 1949 to 1962. But 
in 1952 and 1953 he lived back in Baba'ka Gaon. In his first months back he witnessed the legal 
abolition of the zamindari system, under an act passed by the UP legislative assembly a year earlier. 

This is what he has to say of those tumultous, heady times. 

We always thought that zamindari would end with Independence. Most of us thought that the ^ 
zamindars would leave with the British and go to England! * 

The movement to abolish zamindari started much before Independence. We poor people didn't 
know very much earlier, we didn't even go to the market very much, we stayed around the village, 
hut around the 1940s we started to learn that zamindari was to be abolished by the Congress. We 
used to hear about this in public announcements and meetings. Local ofilcials like the patwari used 
to tell us that zamindari would be abolished. 

I had come back to the village in 1952 from Bombay. This was the time when zamindari was finally 
abolished. In the market place of Pratapgarh town, the public cryer had beaten the drum and when 
there was silence he shouted, ‘The system of zamindari has been ended... ’ I heard this because I 
was in the bazaar. Ten or twenty men from the village were there and we rushed back arid spread 



the news, saying that the drum had been beaten and this announcement made. The Thakurs in the 
village were very upset, saying that their rule had been finished. 

Ram Dass witnessed the formal abolition of zamindari in 1952, but it was while he was away in 
Bombay for another decade that the changes legislated by the abolition bill actually affected Baba 
ka Gaon. 

He says, People in the village told me that in 1954 the government officials first came and did a 
survey of the land and how much there was, whom it belonged to and who was renting it, and then 
they left. They came with some other people, who were not officials, and started measuring the land 
like people possessedl They were here for only a few days. They stayed at the village headman's 
house. 

The process of giving title to tenants who possessed stable occupancy tenure — called maurusi - 
was completed in 1956 in Baba ka Gaon. The village Thakurs were not much affected by this 
process as veiy little of their land had been given out under stable tenancy rights. But they fought 
fiercely against the second phase in which the sub-tenants or subordinate cultivators — known as 
shilmi — were to be given title, as most of their land was worked by tenants-at-will and 
sharecroppers. As the zamindari abolition act recognized the claims of these sub-tenants, the 
Thakurs risked losing ownership of this land. 

Ram Dass says, The shikmi was in 1959. There was a lot of tension at this time. Either you agreed 
to leave your land, or if you decided to stay you had to fight against the Thakurs. Much of the land 
that was supposed to go to the tenants didn't go. We couldn’t retain possession of the land. The 
Yadavs got the most land and the Mauryas [somewhat less but us Pasis the least. It so happened 
that the Yadavs were cultivating the Thakurs' land slightly far away from the village but the 
Mauryas and Pasis were cultivating land close to here. The Thakurs managed to keep most of their 
land here, though they lost some to the richest Mauryas, hut the Yadavs managed to wrest the land 
that was at a distance because the Thakurs went there very little. 

Only those people who already had some land fought, as they had the means to live! Whoever 
didn't have the means to fight left the land and just depended on God. There were no physical fights 
in our villages, though it did happen in other villages. 

If you decided to fight, the nayap came with the papers. He would tell people that your case was 
filed and would be heard at this time. People were asked if they wanted to compromise, which 
could be done here and now; and if not they could fight it out. The nayap used to collect all the 
people from the village. He would explain to everyone, ‘Don't fight unnecessarily, you will waste 
your money if you do, only people who Icnow they are in the right should fight the case '. 

No one from the Scheduled Castes fought against the Thakurs. We were too poor and too scared. 
And only two Scheduled Caste people got land in these years. My maternal uncle was one of them. 
Two acres were put in his name. But he lost most of this land later because he was blind and the 
Thakurs cheated him. 

By the close of the 1950s, by which time all the changes driven by the zamindari abolition 
legislation had been implemented, the agrarian situation in Baba ka Gaon and its vicinity was not 
remarkably different to colonial days, certainly when seen from the perspective of impoverished 
families like Ram Dass’. For all the hopes and passion it had ignited in the poor, and the intense 


wony engendered in the landlords, zamindari abolition proved to be nothing close to a significant 
reordering of the agrarian order. The concentration of land ownership weakened somewhat, but 
measured by the power of the upper castes or by the numbers of landless, little had changed. 

Of UP's rural population of 50 million people, the poorest half to two thirds were left as bereft of 
cultivable land as earlier. [1] The failure to redistribute land in their favour was tantamount to 
condemning them to several decades more of poverty, exploitation and oppression. [2] Had the 
millions of landless, low-caste families like Ram Dass' been made owners of even tiny fields during 
the abolition of zamindari, their future in independent India would have been radically different to 
what transpired. 

In the area around Baba ka Gaon, even after the abolition of zamindari, the wealthiest and most 
influential families remained the grand landlords, including the rajas of Amethi, Pratapgarh and 
Kalakankar and, some levels below them, the landlords of Rajapur and Rampur, the overlords of 
Baba ka Gaon. Though shaken by the abolition of their privileges, the shrinking of their estates and 
the loss of steady revenues, they were still wealthy — some fabulously so — and still rulers of much 
of what they surveyed. Most still owned several hundred acres as home farms, huge areas of 
groves, and, in some cases, many hundred acres more of land now held in the names of relatives, 
seiwants and even fictitious tenants. The compensation they received from the government they 
invested in boosting production and profits fi'om their faims and groves. Adding to their income 
were profits they earned from the large amounts of land that they did not manage themselves, 
which they gave out on sharecropping amangements — which were still legal — or from 
surreptitious tenancies. They made sure that neither sharecroppers nor their tenants could ever 
assert tenancy claims. Thus, the capable among them were ideally placed to begin to multiply their 
wealth and to capture power in this new India. Those who saw their wealth slip away in the next 
decades could, in honesty, only blame their own profligacy; the terms of zamindari abolition had 
been too favorable to them to blame their ruin on the Congress. 


The prosperous Thakurs of Baba ka Gaon were in a similarly enviable position, as the abolition of 
zamindari had led to only a slight broadening of land ownership in the village. They were now 
outright owners of much of the 800 acres of land on which they earlier paid a nominal rent to the 
Rajapur and Rampur overlords. The land they owned was the best in Baba ka Gaon. They had lost 
control over the village public lands, some land under occupancy tenants, as well as a small portion 
of the land they had earlier given out to sub-tenants and to sharecroppers. But not only had they 
been well-compensated for these losses by the government, they had also succeeded in illegally 
putting in their names a large chunk of the village's waste and degraded lands. And as they had 
large crop surpluses to sell, they also benefited enormously from the low taxes on agriculture. 


But though the Thakurs were well-placed, they were no longer the only controllers of cultivable 
land in Baba ka Gaon. Some of the former tenants and sub-tenants (two Brahmins and several 
middle caste families) now owned ample holdings, in some cases as much as 10 acres. And two 
former sharecroppers — both, extraordinarily, Scheduled Caste - each also owned fields of an acre 


or so. Another blow to the power of the Thakurs was that the home-sites in Baba ka Gaon no longer 
belonged to them but to the government. 


Though zamindari abolition had made owners of some former tenants, it had hmf a much larger 
number of families in Baba ka Gaon: smaller rent-paying tenants and sharecroppers from the lower- 
middle and Scheduled castes, many of whom had been evicted by the Thakurs. A large number 
were reduced to working solely as labourers on daily wages, because the Thakurs and other new 
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landowners were now wary of leasing out their land. Even those who were allowed back as 
sharecroppers had no hope of ever claiming tenancy rights as the landowners made sure to never let 
them cultivate the same field for more than a year or so. Wage rates remained as low as ever 
because an even larger proportion of the village's families were now dependent on wage labour. 
While the Thakurs' ability to demand that tenants and labourers provide them begar or hari and 
other dues weakened somewhat because they were no longer the only land-owners in Baba ka 
Gaon, these abuses continued for several decades. The local police, all drawn from the upper castes, 
were not inclined to enforce laws that had been drawn up in distant Lucknow. 

Though his family’s destitution and oppression did not diminish one whit as a result of zamindari 
abolition, at least in the next several decades, Ram Dass says he was not disappointed. Just the legal 
ending of zamindari was sufficient for him: even if the former landlords remained the de facto lords 
of Baba ka Gaon, at least they were no longer the anointed, legal lords. India's Independence had 
brought, in form, if not in fact, what Ram Dass had long dreamt of. He was content with just this 
grudging measure. He says, Maybe we didn't get any land from the ending of zamindari, but at least 
we escaped from slavery! 

Section 3 - Land ceilings, the 1960s 

In contrast to their strong and informed views about zamindari abolition and its impact. Ram Dass 
and others I have interviewed have little to say about the Congress' major redistributive effort of the 
early 1960s - specifically, the imposition of ceilings on agricultural land and redistribution to 
favour the poor. Their silence is the clearest and most powerful indicator that this effort did hot 
have the presumed impact on their lives and well-being. 

In UP, the need and scope for redistribution was enonnous, as the abolition of zamindari had not 
reduced the enonnous inequities in land ownership, and quite possibly had increased them. [4] At 
the beginning of the 1960s, one-fifth of UP's 13 million rural families were landless. Another 
quarter of the rural population - including Ram Dass' family - owned less than one acre each. 
Together, this mass, verging on half the province's lural people, owned just 1.6 per cent of the 
cultivable land. In contrast, the top ten per cent owned well over half the land, with a sizeable 
number of this elite still controlling thousands of acres of land. [5] 

But the land ceiling act that came into force in UP in 1960 was so mild and so riddled with 
exemptions that it imposed nothing more threatening than a generously high ceiling per family of 
five members of 40 irrigated acres or 80 unirrigated acres, with an additional 8 acres allowed for 
every additional family member. Under this ludicrous formula, a landowner could retain 128 acres 
of land in addition to limitless orchards and land covered by other exemptions. [9] 

Given the abundant exemptions, the UP government itself from the start expected very modest 
results in teims of the amount of land that would be declared surplus: nothing more than four 
hundred thousand acres, just about one per cent of the province's cultivated area. But the results 
fell far short of even this modest goal. Just 20,000 acres were redistributed, of which fully half were 
unfit for cultivation. [10] 

In Baba ka Gaon no land at all was redistributed to the poor. To the contrary, the village Thakurs 
secured for themselves title to all the degraded land around the village — about 30 acres — as well 
as the rights for fish-farming in the large pond outside the village! 

No wonder Ram Dass and others have nothing to say about this effort - it was a non-event from 
their perspective. 


Section 4 - Garibi Hatao, the 1970s 

Ceilings on agricultural land were a major initiative of the Garibi Hatao strategy. Though the 
central government’s recommendations wei'e less generous than those issued under Nehru a decade 
ago, they were still so rife with exemptions as to be incapable of I'eal transformational impact. A 
ceiling of 10 to 18 acres was proposed for the best irrigated land, but farmers with private imgation 
were permitted to own more, a resounding victory for the larger fanners' lobby. Each family could 
own an additional 27 acres of single-cropped irrigated land, as well as fifty-four acres of dry land or 
orchards. Moreover, the exemptions allowed were just marginally less liberal than the farcical 
ceiling law of the 1960s, with exemptions remaining in place for plantations, charitable or religious 
organizations, co-operatives, and agricultural universities or institutes. [11] 

Not surprisingly, given the liberal exemptions and scope for classifying prime land as ‘single- 
cropped’, the Central government expected that only 4 million acres of land, about one per cent of 
India’s total cultivated area, would be acquired for redistribution. In contrast, if the stricter ceilings 
and exemptions proposed in a government planning document had been adopted, over ten times 
that amount would have become available for redistribution. The planning document estimated that 
redistribution of this higher amount of land would lower the number of people below the poverty 
line from 40 to 33 per cent. [12] 

The UP government projected that the enforcement of the ceiling legislation would at most result in 
400,000 acres being declared as surplus, a sum smaller than that expected under the farcical first 
ceiling act of 1960. Eventually, implementation of the act was so poor that just 200,000 acres were 
declared surplus and only about half of that was actually alloted. By the state government’s 
calculations, about 200,000 families benefited from this redistribution effort. But in reality a large 
proportion of these families were not able to gain control over the plots alloted to them because of 
the ire of the landlords and half-hearted enforcement by the government, or found themselves 
owners of barren slivers of land. [14] 

Ram Dass comments: There were some small improvements. A little land was distributed to the 
poor. Till then of the 80 families in the village only about ten owned land. Almost none amongst the 
Scheduled Castes had any land. This did change because of Indira Gandhi's Garibi Hatao. But till 
today, it is only the Thakurs and some of the middle castes who have enough land. The rest don't 
even have enough to feed their families from. ■ 

Poor people were supposed to get enough land to live on. At a minimum they were to get enough 
land to make full use of a plough and pair of bullocks. This was about 3 acres. But in practice, 
people got two-thirds or one-third of an acre or even less. My family got one-third of an acre. 

All the landless people in the village got titles to land, but some were never able to take possession 
and others were able to take possession of only a little bit of the land alloted to them. The Thakurs 
threatened that they would cut us into pieces if we tried to take posssession! They harrassed anyone 
who protested. And they filed legal cases against our taking over the plots, and we poor people 
were ensnared in these cases for years. Many of the poorer people just gave up sooner or later. 
Some of them don't even know till today where the land is that they had been alloted! 

Even with the allotments made from the village land, the pradhans, who were always Thakur or 
Brahmin, put the land in the name of their own relatives! 



Three landlesss families in Baba ka Gaon have land on paper, but they will never get possession. 
One is a Pasi and another two from middle castes. The law is that whoever has title should be given 
possession. The laws are very clear and strong to say that action should be taken if people aren't 
allowed to take control of the land given to them. But who is going to enforce this, who is going to 
take action? No ojficials came to ensure that things were being done properly. The ones who are 
supposed to implement are the ones who benefit from the law not being implemented! For all her 
promises, Indira Gandhi was always so busy visiting hundreds of countries that she never had time 
to see the poverty at home or to see whether her laws were working! 

Section 5 - The 1980s 

The 1980s were a decade of inaction in UP on land retbnn, certainly when seen fi'om the 
perspective of Ram Dass, his family and other Dalits in Baba ka Gaon and the other villages in 
which I did interviews. Indeed, this is an accurate reflection of the political and policy level too, 
because after the Emergency, the Janata government and then Mrs Indira Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi 
turned away ffon'i even the rhetoric of land resdistribution. 

Of course, some of the momentum of land reform from the 1970s spilled into the early 1980s. 
Thus, it was only in 1982 that Ram Dass and his family finally got possession of the one-third of an 
acre that had been allocated to them under the Garibi Hatao effort. 

But there were no fresh initiatives on land reform in the 1980s, and this decade really saw the 
expansion of the poverty alleviation programmes, several of which had been started during the 
Garibi Hatao effort. 

Section 6 - The 1990s 

I’m now going to give a detailed picture of the agr-arian situation in Pratapgarh, Rae Bareli and 
Sultanpur in the 1 990s, as seen from the perspective of Ram Dass and other Dalits that I 
interviewed at length from 1995 onwards, when I began to live in this area. So this is a picture of 
how the agrarian situation has changed for these Dalits in the first 50 years of Independence, from 
1947 to the mid-1990s. Of course, the pace of change on land reform was greatest in the first three 
decades, and has slowed further and further since then. 

In Baba ka Gaon, at the time that India marked its half-century of Independence, of the village’s 
100-plus households roughly two-thirds were still deeply impoverished. At least 50 were so poor 
that they almost certainly fell well below the official poverty line, with the poorest 5-10 of these 
families destitute. About 25 of these were from the Scheduled Castes, a slightly smaller number 
from the lower ranks of the middle castes, and the remainder made up by all 7 of the village’s 
Scheduled Tribe families. These desperately poor 50 families owned no more than two-thirds of an 
acre each, almost always infertile. Of these, 5 families owned just one-sixth of an acre each. Three 
had no land at all. 

Ram Dass says; Nearly everyone in the village has very little land. All the people who got land from 
land reform got very little land. Some have one-third of an acre, others have two-thirds: Very few 
got more than two-thirds of an acre from the land reform, even though the government had said 
they would be given three acres each. But they just gave these little bits of land, not what they had 
promised. And the land given to most families was so bad that it is of no use to them. 


Another 10 households were middle-ranking in ternis of income and well being, ranging from those 
who are just above the threshold of extreme poverty to a few who have relatively ample incomes, 
sufficient land to feed themselves and just the right number of able-bodied adults. This small group 
comprised a large number fi'om the middle castes and the better-off Scheduled Caste families, 
including Ram Dass’. The middle-ranking families in Baba ka Gaon typically owned between 1.25 
to 3 acres. In 1997, Ram Dass' extended family of 13 adults and four children shared about 2.5 
acres, but their finances were hugely improved by his son Shrinath's salary - he is a teacher in a 
neai’by government primary school. 

Above this handful of middle-ranking families were about 30 comparatively well-off households. 
This group essentially comprised 20 Thakur families who are descendants of the 3 Thakur families 
that controlled Baba ka Gaon, 3 Brahmins, and about 5 of the higher-middle caste families. The 
most prosperous families in Baba ka Gaon are the 20 Thalcur families. At a level of wealth equal to 
that of the less prosperous of the Thakurs are the three Brahmin families. About five of the higher- 
middle-caste families are also relatively prosperous in terms of the amount of land they own, but 
still do not approach the Thakurs in terms of other assets, such as the size of their homes or 
monetary savings. 

Primarily because the three original Thakur families have branched out into 20 smaller families, 
none of the Thakurs individually owns more than about 35 acres and about an acre of orchards. 
While the two largest landholders in the village would by national standards be classified in the top 
bracket of landowners - and also be violating UP’s land ceiling laws -- the remaining Thakur 
families on average own about 10 acres each, which ranks them as large holders by current Indian 
and UP standards. 

But though their individual holdings are no longer on the scale of their undivided families, the 
amount of land owned by Baba ka Gaon's Thakurs as a group has not gi-eatly diminished since the 
abolition of zamindari. Moreover, of the land sold by them in the past 50 years, the bulk was 
bought by the higher-middle castes, with only a small amount purchased by the few Scheduled 
Caste families — including Ram Dass' — who have improved their economic position. The rest of 
the families in Baba ka Gaon have simply been too impoverished to purchase any land. 

Summing all this up, Ram Dass says: Apart from the Thakurs everyone was poor before zamindari 
abolition. Some of the Banias did have money from business. The middle castes were also poor, 
though not as poor as us Harijans. And even up to now, the richest are the Thakurs, then the middle 
castes, and the poorest are the Harijans I 

The Thakurs had all the advantages earlier — they were rich, they were educated, they had land, 
and they had us Harijans to be their slaves. So it is not surprising that till today they are the lords 
and we are still poor. 

Mata Prasad, a Pasi man in his forties, comments: All the Thakur families in the village are much 
richer than the middle castes and Scheduled Castes. Now there are 20 houses of the three 
zamindars. Because of this .their holdings have become less. But they still have more land than 
families of other castes. They have more money. And in each of their families there is someone with 
a Job. They have government jobs - one is a professor, another is in the police, someone in the 
army. The poorest Thakur has 3.5 acres and quite a lot of money. He sold a lot of his land. The 
richest, the former pradhan, has more than 35 acres, and he is alone, no brothers. Another of the 
richest lives near Rae Bareli. He supervises the work on the land he owns here and then leaves. He 
is a businessman, he has a brick kiln and lots of land in other villages. He comes now and again on 
his motorcycle, creates all kinds of trouble and goes away. 

Ram Dass says, These rich people will even take our little land away from us 1 Bhagwan, who is of 
my caste, has had all half his land eaten up by the Brahmin lawyer from Lalganj. The Brahmin has 


got the lekhpal to draw a boundary across part of Bhagwan's land. Bhagwan has been working this 
land for the last 20 years since he got it on patta [from land reform]. It was very poor land, sloping, 
but Bhagwan cut it and worked on it until it was good. Then the Brahmin paid off the lekhpal and 
got the land! 

Durbhe, Ram Dass' young relative, adds: The Thakurs have also forcibly occupied the village waste 
land, about 35 acres of it. They are sitting over it like a cobra with its hood spread. 

The Rajapur zamindars 

I’m going to look beyond Baba ka Gaon, to describe the agrarian situation in other parts of 
Pratapgarh, Rae Bareli and Sultanpur districts in 1997. I’m doing this because even within these 
contiguous districts, the equation between the upper and lower castes varies enormously from 
village to village. Thus, even in some villages neighboring Baba ka Gaon, the power of the upper- 
caste landlords — and their monopoly on land — is often almost as absolute as it was before the 
abolition of zamindari a half-century ago. Their hold is z'eflected in their being able to keep wage 
rates for labourers very low, in some instances thi'ee times lower than in Baba ka Gaon. Generally, . 
these are villages where the upper castes far outweigh the lower castes in number. 

I’ll first take up the impact of the land reform efforts over the 50 years to 1997 on the former 
Rajapur zamindars, who controlled Baba ka Gaon with their kinsmen of Rampur. 

Lalit Kumar Saroj, a distant relative of Ram Dass' who lives in a nearby village, worked for. 
decades as a guard at the home of the Rajapur zmnindars, the overlords of Baba ka Gaon, a job that 
his father had also done for decades. He left this job in the early-1990s, when he was well over 70 
years old. These decades of association made him uniquely intimate with the affairs of his and Ram 
Dass' erstwhile overlord. 

Lalit Kumar says: About 5 or 6 people still work at the Rajapur kothi. When I first joined, about 40 
or 50 worked there. The zamindari covered 12 villages and all the land in the villages. Today, near 
their home, they still have 50 acres on one side and 40 on another, between 3 brothers. They have 
more land further away, not even counting their orchards! Altogether, they have more than 125 
acres apart from the orchards. They leave about 40 acres fallow. And they have about 20 acres of 
mango orchards, which they sell to contractors each year. 

The zamindar is Lai Pratap Singh. One of his brothers is a lawyer in Pratapgarh. They are very 
educated — in Allahabad and Lucknow. The other brothers look after the land. None are in politics. 
They still have a lot of cash but they don't show their money. They have tractors and jeeps. 

They hire labour; they don't allow sharecropping. They have very recently stopped the old system, 
where they would give half an acre or so to the labourers who work for them; they are still some 
left, particularly on distant areas of their land, but this is a diminishing practice. They know that 
even poor people now know about the tenancy law — that tenants get title to the land after 10 years 
— and they don't want them to stake their claim. 

I have 3.5 acres of land. My elder brother and I each had 2.5 acres that we received from our 
father. He was given this land by the Rajapur zamindar. Since then we have increased the amount 
of land we own. My brother now has 7.5 acres of agricultural land and 2 acres of orchards. 

An old man from the Nai community says: In our village, we Scheduled Castes were about 20 
years ago each given about one-seventh of an acre by the government. Not only was this very little 
land but most of the land was such that three generations could spend their lives working to 
improve it and it still would not produce anything! So we have land only in name because we end- 
up spending more on the land than we get from it. If you saw the land you would understand why! 



And, anyway, if you do start producing something, the Thakurs will occupy it! There was a hillock 
that I had chipped away at and levelled and when it was flat the Thakurs occupied it! 

A young woman says; Some don't even have this much. We have to depend on our children to send 
us money so that we can eat. Our small children have to go and work in roadside shops. My small 
son works in a shop where they repair stoves. People learn trades because they have to live. 

Lalit Kumar continues: Pasis, Nais, Chamars, Yadavs, Maury as — they all had land here as 
sharecroppers at the time when zamindari was abolished. The Pasis had taken a lot because they 
were numerically large. The Thakurs would never work on the land. They would give us a little 
patch to cultivate in exchange for our having to cultivate the rest of their land. When zamindari 
was abolished, we sharecroppers were forced off the land. None of us poor people had any money 
when these reforms began. And we were all illiterate. But the rich people knew everything about 
the laws and paperwork. Because of this we were all fooled. Whatever was told to us we believed. 
Anyway, very often we didn't even know whose land we used to work on, we were that simple! 
Because of this the Thakurs cornered all the land during zamindari abolition. 

It was only when some of us started going out that we acquired some knowledge about these things. 
Thus, even though the reservations for government jobs had been started since Independence, none 
of us knew how to take advantage of the reservations. It was only when our people rose up 
somewhat that we gained knowledge of these things. Some became teachers and learned about the 
law and our rights. Before that the Thakur teachers would thrash the students from the Scheduled 
Castes and purposely fail them! 

Ram Lai, a destitute Pasi man, says: We are three brothers who own two-thirds of an acre between 
us. We also support a mother and several children on this. Earlier we used to work as 
sharecroppers, we would take one acre or more, but when the zamindari abolition law came the 
Thakurs took the land away from us. Now they give land on sharecropping only for year. 

We all get angry that the Rajapur zamindar and the other big lords have so much land lying fallow, 
when we are dying for land. But most of the time we are so busy trying to survive that we don't 
think about it 

Amethi, Sultanpur district 

Ram Dass' father was from the village of Ranipur, earlier part of the large Amethi zamindari. The 
village is 8 km fi'om Amethi town, and roughly 25 km from Baba ka Gaon. 

Ram Dass's closest relative in Ranipur is Babu Lai, his father's first cousin. Though 80 years old at 
the time I interviewed him, Babu Lai's memory and mind are sharp. 

Babu Lai says that of Ranipur's roughly 150 families, about 6 have no land at all. Another 6 own 
less than half an acre. Of the remaining families, about 70 have just over an acre each. Babu Lai's 
extended family of 1 1 adults and several children owns one-and-a~half acres. With the other two 
dozen Scheduled Caste families, they are amongst the poorest people in Ranipur. The richest are 
the 1 3 Brahmin families, descendants of the former village landlords, who now each own between 
10 to 15 acres. 

Two men of the Koeri caste discuss their situation with me. Ram Salawan is the younger of the 
two, probably no more than 25 years old. He owns one-sixth of an acre, which he inherited firom his 
grandfather, who received it under Mrs Gandhi's land reform programme. He has title to another 
one-sixth of an acre, also fi'om the land reform programme, but this is under a legal battle as one of 
the Brahmin landlord families has refused to relinquish it. In the six years since he was formally 



given title to the field, Ram Salawan has never been able to cultivate it, first because the landlord 
threatened to kill him. In about 1992, Ram Salawan tried to start working the field but at this point 
the landlord began legal proceedings in the district court, which passed a stay order under which the 
landlord is allowed to continue cultivating the field until the case is decided. Ram Salawan says that 
he has spent about Rs 2,500 on legal and transport costs in three years alone. He has to travel on 
average once a month to the court in Sultanpur, about two hours away by bus, which costs him Rs 
10 each way. The lawyer charges Rs 23 per hearing. Ram Salawan says there is no legal aid for the 
poor or for those from the Scheduled Castes. The land is worth between Rs 5-7,000 as it is only of 
average quality. 

Ram Salawan says: The Brahmin has about 10 acres, with about 6 persons in the family. And here I 
am with 7 people living on less than one-sixth of an acre, he could only study up to the '4th grade 
because his parents were as poor as he is now. 

Rae Bareli district 

The village of Kachwahan ka Purwa — literally, the hamlet of the Kachwahan Thakurs — is in Rae 
Bareli district, 35 kilometres or so from Baba ka Gaon. I went there in 1995 because a Thakur had 
lopped off the arms of a young Dalit man. 

Kachwahan ka Puma is smaller than Baba ka Gaon. Of the 40 or so families, roughly a dozen are 
upper-caste, the rest middle and Scheduled Caste. Between them, the middle and Scheduled Castes 
own only 5 per cent of the agricultural land in the village, substantially less than that owned by 
these groups in Baba ka Gaon. Though title to plots were given to tenants and also to the landless 
during the several rounds of land reform, most of these people have not been able to occupy the 
land they had been given titles to. 

The father of the Dalit than who was assaulted, says: / work as a sharecropper because the Thakurs 
have not allowed us to take possession of the land that belongs to us. My father has half an acre of 
land near the pond but we have not got possession of it. The few times I cultivated the land the 
Thakurs prevented us from harvesting the crop ~ they beat us up, so we stopped trying to work it. 
And anyway it is useless land because it is most often inundated by water. 

What is the point of fighting, of going to the courts? We went to the court and won the case about 
our land but even then the Thakurs bribed the court people and got the case dismissed. 

My son has studied until the 10th class. Earlier, like me, he would work in the fields or doing 
whatever else we could get. We have no other work. You can get work everyday if you want, but the 
wages are only Rs eight or ten for a 13 hour day —from 6 am to 7 pm and sometimes you will have 
to work even later. (Wage rates in Baba ka Gaon were nearly twice this at that time.) 

But even at these low wages the Thakurs will not pay us what we are owedl We are owed about Rs- 
two thousand in back wages but the Thakurs have not paid us. I made that house [pointing to a 
large brick house] but they have not paid me yet. When we go to ask them they shout at us and say, 
‘We have no money so come hack in 4 or 5 months. ’ 

The District Magistrate at that time recounted his experiences with land refomi: You Imow, poor 
people are so scared of fighting for the land that they have been given title to that I often find them 


saying that they don 't want the land. Or even more common, they will give it to us in writing that 
they have possession, when actually the Thakurs still have it! 





During disputes I send police to see that the poor get possession of the land. At this time the 
Thakurs won't do anything. But the minute the police go back the situation reverts to the status quo. 
The Thakurs are still too powerful for any poor person to challenge them. 


1 sometimes feel it is almost like going against nature to take land from the rich and then to give it 
to the poor. It's much easier to allow the rich to grab the poor's land! 


The resistance to land reform comes because the landowners feel that this land belongs to them and 
should never be given to anyone else. Even if their land is taken away and merged with the gaon 
sabha land, they continue to act as if it is their land. In fact, they often act as if all gaon sabha land 
belongs to them! 



And anyway, there are a lot of exemptions given in the ceiling laws. For instance, take groves, 
which are exempt from any ceiling. Because of this a lot of landlords have converted their 
agricultural land into groves. They also do this because it is difficult to get the manpower needed 
for agriculture as the old system of begar is no longer available to them. 

In Mae Bareli district, to date only 4,000 acres have been taken over as surplus land. That’s really 
nothing at alll There are thousands and thousands of acres left with large landowners. Much of this 
land is left fallow, which is a waste of a national resource. The problem is not that we don't know 
which land or how much is benami. We know all this. The problem is to act. 

And commenting on the Dalit family being owed a huge sum by the Thakurs, he says, No poor 
person in his right mind will go to the police to complain about this or other kinds of exploitation. 
They will either try to resolve it or will just forget about the money they are owed. He adds, 
reflectively. Academics always emphasize how poor people in rural India are always in debt to rich 
people. But everyone overlooks how the rich owe money to the poor and never payl This is just 
another way for them to keep the poor in their power. 

Land reform in the 21®* Century in Baba ka Gaon, Sultanpur and Rae Bareli 

From my research so far, it appears that the momentum of land reform of agricultural land (as 
against residential plots) in UP has slowed to a trickle in the past decade - in fact, one could so it 
has come to a complete halt altogether. 

In Baba ka Gaon, the elder son of Ram Dass, a schoolteacher, says: To my knowledge, only two, 
three or four people have got agricultural land from the govt in the last ten years. Most of the land 
has been allotted very far away, and not much of it is fertile. 

Fie adds, And even of these only one or two have taken possession of the land. In some cases this is 
because if someone gets land allotted which belonged to someone else, the new owner voluntarily 
lets it lie for two to four years. If he starts using it immediately and someone starts legal 
proceedings, it will be a problem. So they have on their own decided to let it lie for a while and see 
how it goes. Then they will take possession. 
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tile UP Land f 


ImlrodiisctioiiK 

“SIic is a nicssiiih. People like me have been getting disenchanted with her as nothing was 
coming to us despite having a Dalit chict’ minister. But tlien T got this piece of land. Now we 
realizes tliat the admini.siration listen to us”. Tliis was Raju, a dalit landless labor, quoted in 
Hindusthan ’rimes, lAickiu)W, (.July 21, 20()<S) on Mayawati, the l/P Chief Minister, after getting 
an acre of lanrl as part of redistribut ion of 1 91 acres of land which was made into gaon-sabha land 
alter ehakhandi (consolidation). This land was retlisirihutcd among 212 erstwhile landless laborer 
of Kalpi, .lalaon district, which included i 45 scheduled castes anti 64 other backward ca.ste. 

Rigizin Sainphel, the district Magistrate of .lalaun di.strict was quoted by the HT 
corre.spoiident saying ”ll was one of the Itnigliesf tasks that we have accomplished. Wc did not 
stop at allotment only. Witinn a week of aiiofment, wc ticpioycd the Prt)vinciai Armed 
Constabulatory, th police and over two dozen felisil officials to give possession of the plots to the 
beneficiaries”. For the ixior beneficiaries the police help was necessary as this gaon-sabha land 
was under the control of the upper-caste people who are unwilling to leave. 

The Sub-divisional magistrate added ”We arc going further: not all the plots of land are 
good -- some are uneven or barren. We have decided to suggest means to use a particular piece of 
land. We will also give options to plant cash crops and provide sapling free of costs.” 

According to Mayawati's announcement in 2007-08 the pattas of 10,078 hectares of 
agricultural land has been allotted to 31,319 poorc.st of poor among the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribe.s, compared to 19,500 pattas given in the last year. This year the target lias been 
doubled (Hindusthan I'imcs, Lucknow, .Inly 27, 2008) 

This micro-study illustrates lire fumlamentai conditions of land reform. There are, in fact, 
three basic conditions for genuine land reform. The first is the dispossession of a class of 
landlords without or little compensation and the <listribiition of the land to the peasantry and the 
agricultural workers who were di.spossessed by the landlordism. The second point is that the land 
reform is a non-mai-kcl intervention initiated from below by mass organization whicli also has to 
have the state support Ibi- its success and sustenaticc. A land reform in order to be successful 
has to be implemented within a short period of historical time. It also needs inclusive agricultural 
policy with active state support (See l^amchandran, V.K and Swami Nathan Madhura, Agrarian 
Studies - Essays on Agrarian Relations in Less Developed Countries on this p.xxvii). 

If. L/tind Reform in UP : Absenfee landlords to absentee peasants 
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I^aacl rclbnii laitered llie maiiustreiun uf (he Ui* politics ia llie 1945 46 elecliun. hi tlie 

election -eve campaign, Jawaharlal Neliru, Congress’s most radical face at the time, emphasized 
repeatedly that tiie nawabs and rajas wouiti lind no place in the new oider. la tlie election tlie Congress 
won overwhelmingly in the general seat s, but rejected badly by the Muslims in the Muslin seals. Ihe 
ministry that was ibrnied was distinctly moderate, liie Chief Ndinister, G. H. bant, was, to quote Peter 
Reeves, ‘intle.xibly moderate’. 'I'nie to their election manifesto, the (jovenunent announced the 
formation of the U.P. Zamiiuiari Abolition Committee (LIPZAC lienceforlh) in October 1946. 
fixeept Ajit Prasad .lain and Visitambar Prasad 'liipiitby - who talked about cooperating ianviiiig 
replacing entirely individual farming and village community taking control ol these land all other ^ 

members were protagonist of the 'peasant proprietorsbip’ and diststinctly moderate in tlieir approach 
to the Zaniindari abolition. One member Begain Aizaz Rasool ~ was landlord’s representiitive. 4'be 
socialists and the communists were out of reckoning in this process after they liave resigned from the 
Congress. 

'file Congress Chief Miiiisler, G.B. Pant, 'inllexihly moderate’ in his a[)proach, was not 
luxstile to the Zamndars as a class. Ik entrusted Cliaran Singh willi the task of the drafting the UP 
Ziimindari Abolition Committee Report (UPZAC.' report hcncefortli) . In his Aholition of Zaniindari in 
1947, Charan Singh talked about private properly atul 'peasant proprietor’, lie did not 

‘seek the elimination of the ‘Zamimlar’ who is not 
a landlord but .... is a mere holder of land or tiller of 
the soil ill his ownership. ‘Abolition of Zaniindari’ simply 
means, and ought to metiii, aholition of the landlord-teiuuit 
system and no more’ ( Charan Singh, Abolition ofZaniindciri, p. 1 3 1 ) 

The UPZAC report was explicit in its assertion they would not like to conliscate land for 
reclistributitm the land as the liardship and discontent that it might cause will not be in commensurtite 
witli its achievement, and further, tlie land that will be so available will not he enough to make the 
innumerable small units economically viable. Only the land not under cultiviiling possession of the 
landlords will he taken over on payment of ajipropriate compensation (UPZAC vol.l, p.389). 
‘Cultivation’ or ‘tiller of the .soil’ in this connection was defined as tlie person vvlio ‘performs the 
manual task ol cultiviilion’, ‘jirovides the finance’, ‘manages and supervises liie holding’ iiiid ‘takes 
the risks involved’. Ihe employment ol the casual labor was allowetl so long the owner performs the ^ 

last three tasks. 

This definition ol' ‘cultivation’ gives ‘the zainiudari abolition in UP a particular shape’. 

Reeves describe tlie process succinctly : 





Abolition on this basis became lairly slraighl forward; identify llic 

‘cultivator' and confirm the cultivator in that position with secure rights by eliminating the 
right of any other person which interposed between tlie 
cultivator and the State. Thus zamindar woidd retain their sir and khudkast, 
and their grove land ( since in all tiicsc types of land they were the 
cultivating iiossession); and Icnant-in- chief would then retain the land wiiich they now 
held from any zamindar oi- other intermediary, 
all right of Ihe zamimlar having been extinguished. ( Reev'es,!’. ii.ZSb) 

At the lime of Ihc abolition 10,235,01)0 acres, let and un-let, have been recorded as sir and 
khudbkast land which is 18 percent of the reeonied land. They succeeded in restoring 79.5 per cent of 
them llirough eviction and other means. (Hasan, Z., p.75).TIic delay in the passage of the act helped 
the zamindars in their depredations. Six year had passctl .since (he passing of a formal resolution 
annoimdng the abolition of zamindri in HI’ in AugnsI, 1946 to tlie time of sending direction to the 
rural record keeper in 1 952 for updating llic land records, giving the zamindars ample time to restore 
their land ( t'or lucid description of (he process, sec Wlii(eombc,li. “Whatever Happened to the 
Zamindar" in Hobsbawm, K.J. Peasant in llistaiy) 

Bewildering varieties of tenure in the pre- Zainindari period was replaced by the two main 
forms of tenure in Ihe Act; binnnidar and sirdars. Under the new arrangement the vast majority of 
Ihe peasants will become hhu/nidars .Ex-inlermediaric.s were lo be trcaled as Bhnmidars in re,spect of 
their sir and khndkhat land and so also will be (he tenants who pay ten times of their rent, Bhnmidars 
paid low rent and were entitled lo transfer their rights and use llieir land for the non-ugricultural 
purposes, binder the new scheme the, sirdars could acquire hlinniidari right and , with it , 50 per 
reduction in land revenue by depositing ten limes of their annual rent for their land with the 
Zainindari Abolition fuiKl (ZAP) (Sec Ultar Pradesh Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act, 
p.2-3). In addition a minor tenure in the form of asami, was created whicli were mostly the fonner 
non-occupancy tenants having no slalile riglits. (LJPZALR, p.2). 

The Zamindari Abolition bund (ZAF) was created at the initiative of Charan Singh, supported 
by G. B. Pant, to organize fund lo compensale the cx-intermediarics - some 390 of them. Provisions 
like no conlTscation and no rcdislrilnilion of land , on the other hand.s, was nicant to satisfy the 
relatively better off peasants (owaiing more (iian 10 acres of land) and thus create political support 
base of tlie Congress. Sir .lagdish Pra.sad, the landlord leader, was not beside tlie point when he was 
quoted in the Pioneer (2'2 .lamiary, 1950) saying that the bhumiclari system was a way to get political 
support for the Congress in the ensuing election. Writing in the National Herald in the pen-name 
‘Sekhar', Prof ''/.B. Singh was more explicit; 

Politically it (the abolition scheme) is a device to extend and stabilize the social base ot 
the present government foi' getting votes in (he next election. Hconomically it will create 
a new cla.ss of rural bourgeoi.sie who will cxploil the peasant and other section of the 
rural population in a much more intense form. (National Herald, 8 .lune 1948) 
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III : S./fiiid relations in the post-IndepesHlence period 

’The I'olldwing iiifonnatioii in the 'I’able -I in the next page sunnnaries the situation in land 
relation before and after the land reform, in UP succinctly. After about three decades ol laud 
reform lire land ownership in UP has become more concentrateri. In 1976-7 a mere 15 per cent of 
the households control more than 64 percent of the land as compared It) about 19 percent 
contrrrlling more tluin 60 of the total hr)ldin" in the pre-land reform periotl . In the mean time , 
howevei’ , tlie average size of (he holding, fell from 3.5 acres to 2.88 in i'es[H)nse to sub-division ot 
holding as well sale and purchase ol’land. 


I'able I 

I’iilteni ot t.iiml Owiio ship I'lior to and atler Zaiiiindai i ALiolilion in I’crccnliige 
Owneisliiii lioitling hrior to Alioiilioa 


(Sizecliiss: acre) 

of Zaniindar 

1953-54 

1 (NSS) 

1961-2(NSS) 


Households 

Area 

1 louse 

Arcii 

Household Area 



t.ivviied 

Molise 

Dwiieil 

Owned 

lieluwl.tl acres 

37,S 

6.0 

38.69 

2.37 

44.21 1.59 

Bdinv .S.ll acres 

<S1,2 

39, 1 

78.43 

31.83 

75.22 19.99 

5-l().() acres 

12,7 

26. 1 

14.25 

29.08 

12.86 20,54 

Above 1(1 acres 

0.1 

34.8 

7.32 

39.09 

11.92 59.47 

Average size of 

AS 



,3.4 

4.39 

Hokliiig (acres) 







1 971-72 (N8S) 


1976-77(NSS) 


Household 

Area Owneil 

1 loii.sehokl 

Area Owned 


f(l.2 


4.09 

50.98 

5.33 


86.22 


42..37 

84.15 

35.55 


9.45 


27,82 

9.60 

24.47 


4.33 


29.81 

0.25 

39,98 


2,35 



2.88 



Sources: Zoya Hasan , “Power aiitl Moblsation ; paltcni ot resilience and change in Uttar Pi'iitlesli polities” in F.R. 

Frankel and M.S.A.Kao (eils), "Doiiiiiumcc mid Sidle Huweriii Modern /iidia" , p.l61. The table is quoted 
troni Peter Reeve.s "Laiidldrds and Cmvenmieiii In Utuir Prndesh - .-t Study of their relations until 
zaniindciri dholition " ,|)..'t22; Oxfont Utiivei'sity Pies.s, Delhi PJOl 

The analysis of the NSS gives a clearer picture of the land distribution pattern of he UP in llie 
post • reionn period. There are many stttdies of tliis tispect of the land question in the Independetice 
period. We have , however, mainly dependent oti (he works of Datitwala, M.L. and Shah, C.H. “Pre- 
reforni and Post-Refortn Agrarian Structure” Iridkiii Journcil of Agriciiltunil lictmotnics Vol 
XXV],No3, 197 j; K.lisuro,A.M., liconomic and Social Effects of Jtigirdari Abolition tttid lutnd Reform 
in Hydrabad , Osmania University Press llydeah;icl,1958; Bamlapadhyay “ Land Reform in Inditi : an 
Analysis, Economic and Political Weekly’ Vol XXI, Nos. 25 and 26,1986 and Sharma, H.R. 
Distiibution ot Landholdings in Rural India, 1953-54 to 1981-82 iti Economic and Po/ilical Wetddy, 
September 24,1994. 


In Ihc initial five decades after tlie land reform there was some decline in the large holding 
and area owned by them for a number of reasons. In 1950 there was some increase due to large- 
scale and indiscriminaling eviction of tenants by the landlords in the pretext of self-cultivation 
under ‘sir' and ‘khudkast' , 'flic 60s ‘however’ saw some fall in their area owned owing to large 
scale tiisiiosing of their land to their former tenants and ‘benami’ transfer of land to avoid ceiling 
laws that came into force during the period which was followed by big landowners holding on to 
their land due to ineffective impleniciitalion of the ceiling laws. (See Sharma, 11. R. ibid on thi.s) 

So far as the landholders at tlic bottom of the landownership hierarchy is concerned i.e, 
those with 0.01 -- 0.99 size liolding is concerned their mimcricai strength increased rapidly, but 
tlic .size of their holding did not incrca.se very significantly. This has important implication for 
land reform agenda. 

The greatest benefit of the land reform has accrued to the mai'ginal (I 2.49 acres), small 
((2.5 - 4.90) and niedhnn holdings ( 5. -14.99 acres) in comparison to the other categories of 
holdings. In UP the lunnber of medium landholders had lallen significantly during the period, 
while their land ownership had fallen only marginally, thus making this class of landholder better 
off compared to others. (See Sharma, ll.R.p A- 122). 

'Ihc NSS data on the ownership pattern, however, gives the (fejmv position . It ignores the 
effect of the institution of tenancy which is almost universal in the UP rural areas (though the 
conditions of the tenancy lias gone radical transformation). On this issue of the operational 
holding llie following points can be noted. 

hirsi, in spile of llie dcfiiiilioiial change in the concepts of ihc household between the S"’ 
round and the 17''' I'ound, it can be jininlcd out tliat the number of lionscholds owning no land 
increased especially afier 1961-61. Analy.sis by Ihc scholars have also shown that the numerical 
preponderance of the sub-marginal (t).Ol 0.99 acre) holdings at the bottom of the farm size 
ladder have increased continuously especially after 1961. 'I hc proportions of their farm size area, 
on the other hand, remained lower in UP, creating an adverse land: man ratio. This has forced this 
section of the peasantry to seek non- agricnlfural occupation and seek migration. This also has 
important implications for the radical land rclbrms itself. The historical experience has shown that 
in order to be successful the stale should intervene to create institutions that would provide 
arlctiuate access to these classes of framers - wlio usually constitute the largest segment of the 
rural (lopulation - cheap and easy access to inputs, water etc. as well as proper marketing 
facilities. But in this era of liberalization, with the state increasingly withdrawing from its 
economic responsibility such a possibility becoming remoter . 
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Second, both llie iiuinber of large households and area operated by tiieni declined in UP 
since 1933-54. In fact since 1953-54 increasingly very few of these households owned 
disproportionately large amount of area owned. In the early !98Us 1.70 per cent houseliokl owns 
15.12 per cent of the area in UP. 

Third, the real gain of change in operational holding went to the small, marginal and 
medium. These categories of farmers gained consiclerably. 'Ihe medium households gained most 
among them. In this category, the decrease in the proportions oi households is considerable in 
comparison to tliat in area. In UP the decline in tlie j)rt)portioirs ot household was fronil9.49 to 
13.42 between 1953-54 and 1982, while the decline in the proportion in their operated area is 
from 43.41 to 42,36, thus making the middle farmers comparatively better t)ff in terms of land: 
man ratio. 

Table - 2 

Ticiuls iti ttic Di.stribution ofOwiicr.shij) ;iii<l 0|KTationiil tloidings in LIP 


1 : IVends in Ownersliip Molding 


Year 

19.5.1-54 

1961-62 

1971-72 

1 982 

Item 

1. Hou,scholds 

Owning No 


9.36 

2.77 

4.55 

4.85 

Land 

2. Sub-Marginal 

H 

30,32 

33.90 

30.83 

38.71 

Holdings 

A 

4.29 

4.11 

6.83 

4.42 

(U.Ol-O.un acre) 

?>. Miirginat 

11 

20.34 

20.78 

22.20 

24.40 

Moldings 

A 

10.13 

9.88 

13.57 

15.73 

(1.0(1- 2.49 acre) 

4, Small Hokliiigs 

11 

IS. 40 

21.39 

18.60 

17,. 3 8 

• (2..50 - 5.00 acre) 

A 

19..39 

22.21 

24.66 

24,38 

.5. Medium Holdings 

H 

1X.12 

17.82 

13.79 

12.92 

(.5.0 - 14.yy acre) 

A 

42.97 

41.87 

41,08 

40.92 

6. Large Holdings 

H 

3.40 

3.34 

2.03 

1.74 

: ■ (15.0 & above ) 

A 

25.13 

23.59 

16.78 

15.35 

h 7. All Houseliokis 

H 

100,00 

100.00 

100.00 

100,00 

f " A 

k 11. TreiicLs in Operational 

lOO.OO 

Holding.s 

100.00 

100.00 

100,01) 

w . 1. HousehokI 

il-' operating 


5.14 

20.76 

24.26 

20,00 

1 Ho Land 

my ' 2, Sub-Marginal 

H 

30.41 

14.64 

15.22 

25,77 

i{ ■ Household 

A 

2.17 

2.51 

2.85 

4,06 

1 ' 3, Small 

1 Household 

H 

20.40 

21.59 

20.48 

17.69 

I y . 

A 

20,46 

25.42 

25.43 

24.53 

j : 4, Medium 

H 

19.49 

19.21 

15.75 

13.42 

i ; . ’ Household 

A 

43.41 

34.98 

42.76 

42.36 

1 . 5. Large 

H 

3.53 

3.32 

2 12 

1.70 

1 ' ' 

A 

24,03 

25.98 

16.14 

15.12 

j ' HousehokI 

H 

100.00 

100.00 

100,00 

100.00 

6. All HoiisehoUls 

, 

A 

11)0.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Source : Adapted from Sharniii,H,R. A’mww/f r/w/zW/V/c/// MVcA/v 24,1994 
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iV : Ceiling Act 

L'lnd reform in UP, to reiterate, abolished absentee landlordism (on compensation) to 
established peasant proprietorship. One corollary of this program was naturally not to allow 
concentration of land in a few hands. With this objective in view the U.P. Imposition of Ceiling 
on Land Holding Act was enacted foi‘ ensuring increased agricultural production and providing- 
land to the landless agricultural laborers and for public purposes. 

The original act was imposed a ceiling of 40 acres of lair quality land (<S0 acre of inferior 
land) for a family of five. The ceiling did not apply to Khalicm and residential area. This original 
act was not effective and did not succeed to release much land. So it was drastically amended in 
1973 which reduced the effective ceiling limil to 7.30 hectares (18.04) or its equivalent 
unirrigated of land for a family of five. 

The status of the U.P. land ceiling act up to March is given in the Tabic 3 . Up to March 3, 
68,351 acres of land was identified as .surplus. About 92 per cent of tliosc declared surplus i.e. 3, 
38,349 was taken possession of by the slate government. About 8 percent of those declared 
surplus could not be taken possession of due to issuance of stay order by various courts - almost 
95 per cent of these 8 per cent - and the rest could not be taken possession as they were under 
consolidation process and also due to various other government procedural reasons. Out of those 
3, 68, 349 of land taken possession of by the government another 6.78 per cent i.e. 2 1 ,493 acres of 
land could not be settled; more than 82 per cent of these lands could not settled due to various 
types legal wrangling (vSee Table 3 for this) and for other procedural delays. Legal wrangling and 
procedural reasons was two most important reasons that undermine tire effect jvene.ss of the ceiling 
act in UP like many of its predecessors. One civil servants, now posted in the Board of Revenue, 
told me in an interview that due (o slackness on the part of Revenue Administration it took 
almost tlirce years to collect rletails and File return to the landowners in the initial stage of the 
Act. He furlher said that the average lime taken by the prescribed authority in all the cases is 
about 1 to 1 and 1/2 years from the dale of institution of the ceiling eases. At the stage of 
Appellate Authority the average lime taken for llie disposal of cases is about 1.5 to 2 years. 
Reasons for these are normal procedural rc(|iiirenicnts : courts allowing landowners to give their 
oiiinion about surplus land , at the end of enquiry landowners pleading falsely that the land is to 
be used for government schemes, spot inspection being demanded by the party, filling of 
irrelevant sale deeds. The delay in disposal of ceiling cases is highest at the High Court stage. 
About 2/3 of the pending cases in each districts are pending for more than 3 years at minimum, 
side and in certain cases it takes 16 to 17 years 
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Table - 3 


Status ot' U.I’. Lund Ceiling Act: Marcli 2008 




Area in Acre 

1. Land declared surplus 

3,68,351(100.0) 

2 t.and taken in pussessiun by the state 

Goveniinent 

3, 38,340(01.86) 

3. Reasons for failure in taking possession 

a, l.and under sltiy iinicr in different court 

28,377 (04.58) 

1). Land uiitler consolidation (troeess 

377 ( 1.25 ) 

c. Lautl taider eonsideration 

1,248 (4.17) .10,002(8.14) 

4. Reason for not settling surplus land: 

(100.0) 

a. Land uiitler stiiy order in dilTerent court 

15,1 11(70.31) 

1). joint einiLiiry 

2,603(12.52) 

c. Land proposed to be given to Gaon Sablia 

1,142(5.3) 

d. l.and proposed to lie given to oilier deparuneiii 

844(3.03) 

e. Land under consolidation 

1 12(0.52) 

f. Land under illegal posse.ssioii 

466 (2.1 7) 

g, Land inelnded in eonsulidalion by mistake 

086 (4.50) 

li. Lantl not distribnleil for oilier reasons 

130(0.66) 

i. Total 

21,403(100.0) 

5. l..anil available for settlemeiil 

3, 16,856 


6. Settlement of land 


Under possession 

Number 

area in acre 

acre jicr head 

a. Land tlisiribnte to SC 

2, 07,430 

1,84,642 

0.80 


(68.24) 

( 58.27) 


b, Land distributed 




To ST 

487 

074 

2.00 


(00.16) 

(0.31) 

1 

e. Land disiributed to 




Others 

06,067 

77,337 

.80 


(31.60) 

(17.01) 


d. l.and under 




Uaon Sablia' and 




other department 


53,903 



07.01) 


7. Total land settled 

Source : Board of Revenue, UP 


3,16,856(100) 


A study ol' 26 district s of UP in last decade identified eight distinct methods used by tlie 
landholders of different classes ~ but mostly the bigger ones - to circumvent various provisions of 
the ceiling act : 

1. Lands were sold off to near relations; 

2. False construction of residential houses ; _ 

3. Filing false partition deeds; 

4. Formal decrees of divorce ; 

5. Manipulation of birth certificate; 

6. Creation of religious deeds 

7. Prolongation of litigation (especially by big landlords) ; 



'1 
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8. 'llimugh wrong classifical ion of land. 

l iven after the land was declared surplus the landlords useit a number of ruses to get back 
the land; 

1 , Ikirt of the land was shown under oreliards; 

2, Number of family was infiated; 

3 Partition suits under section 1 76 of ZALR were initiated intiicaliirg that the hind has been 
divided long back 

4. Land lord did not initially, intentionally ,indicatcil plots to be declared surplus and 
subsequently filed objection again, si tire decision of the prescribed autliority 

5. Good quality land was shown as waste and/or barren land; 

6. Minor declared ns major 

7. [.and shown as falling under flood prone area; 

8. Tlie plea taken that sons have already inherited father’s land and the original case to be 
filed again separately, which delays the proceedings 

9. That the details of land prepared by the tehsil stuff ignored certain facts which are basic to 
the case (See in this connection Iyer, K.G, Latu! Ceiling in Uttar Pradesh , paper 
presented at the seminar on land Reform at the GIDS in 1992; and also see 
Implementation of Land Ceiling Programme Programme in Uttar Pradesh Mussoorie 
Land Reform finit, Lai Bahadui Shastri National academy of Administration,! 992 : The 
study was carried out by IAS probationers in 26 out of 62 districts , covering 40 per cent 
of the district between 1 988 and 1 992. The average area owned by surplus ceiling owners 
is 63. 27 acres, flie average area delared surplus finally is 31 .63 acres and the average area 
taken over finally by the govermnent is 16.37 acres. Sec also in this connection Hasan, 
Zoya, Quest ,/br Power, p. 1 1 5.) 

Out of 3, 16,856 acres of land distributed by the UP government the SC . got 2, 07,430 
which works out to be 0,89 acre per head. 487 ST got 974 acres which makes it 3.0 acres per ST 
beneficiaries. 96,067 other caste beneficiaries got 77,337 acres i.e. 0.9 acres per head.( See table 

3, columns 6a, 6b, 6c, above) 

This macro level statistical information does not give the effort made by locally 
dominated land owning communities in collusion with the local government officials to deprive 
the beneficiaries ol' their due land. The following table gives a snapshot of such machination of 
the landowners in 9 districts of UP e.g. Ambedkar Nagar, Vadautia (Banda) Bacharach, Balia, 
Chitrakut, .laimpu, Shanghanpur, Saharanpur, Sonebhadra etc 
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Table - 4 


t)ii Dalits ainl land given to them 


SI. No. Item No oT Dalits alTccted 


A. Got patta, nut the possession 279 

B. Asaini Patta cancelled 20 

C. Possession without patta 7 

D. Got patta, possession which later taken away 14 

E Invalid patta 2 

1'' I.,and reoccupied by declaring owner dead 3 

G. Double Entry (in forest and revenue rlept) 3 1 

II. False Will 10 


Source: From Dalits ofUF to the Citizen oflmlia; A Report of the Public Hearing lield in Lucknow on 
October .5 and 6 2001; 

Note; ‘Double entry’; entry in the record book of both revenue tlept anti forest dept, 'this tyi>e is usually 
found in Sonebhadra district of UP. Dlteii the tribal there have been u]n-ooted by the I'orest Dept 
who claim that in question belongs to them. To tlie tribal of Sonebhadra the Ihircst Otticials are tlie 
inost dreaded landlords. 


Victims are mostly dalils and tribals aiul tire perpetrators are mostly landlords, government 
officials and the police. Their linkages are caste and class, both. Tire mass of these poor fanners 
and tire agricultural laborers need protection as the Rtiju , the (.leligliled dalit laborer of .lulgaon 
district got from his district magistrate. Like Raju, these Itiborers also need heljr in developing 
skill in modern agriculture with emphasis on diversification , in supply of cheap seeds (which is 
increasingly being controlled by multinationals in UP), proper marketing facilities (now 
increasingly coming under the control of the big business) and other necessary institutional help. 
(See on this Bhalla,G.S. Indian Agriculture Since Independence, National Book Trust,lndia,2006, 
for a comprehensive review of evolution of the Indian Agricultural Policy from its accent on the 
structural changes with land reform as basic coiKiition for investment in agricidtund development 
to its almost exclusive emphasis on technological innovation for agricultural growth) 


Conclusion 

First, the radical ness of the land reform in UP lies in the abolition of tlie absentee 
landlord and its replacement by the absentee rich peasants. From lantllords to peasant 
proprietorship was the basis of this transformation. 

Second, the political class that was in the saddle at the time of independence was against 
the landlords, not against the landlordism, dheir leaders like G. B. Pant, ‘intlexible’ and Gharan 
Singh, the chiel architect of the Act and the ‘radical peavSant leaiier’ protected their class interest 
by arranging liberal compensation fund for the landlords. 
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Third, the landlords were allowed to keep huge areas under their control as sir and 
kliudkhat and cultivate them by employing liired labor, d'he time gap between the passing of the 
resolution for land refonn and its actual initiation was long enough for the landlords to dispossess 
the tenants and ‘hide’ their in diverse ingenious ways. 

Finally, considering the nature of dispossession of the landlord, compensation given to 
them and the time taken, the land reform in l/P was an effort at reorganization of the land 
relations in tavor of the rich peasants and Zamindars transforrned into capitalist farming. 
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Improving Land Access fo 



■rlM HANS'l'AD, TJ-lACjLIE, ROBIN NIEI.SEN 

India's states have employed several land retori 1 1 
measures, including reforming tenancy, imposing 
land ceilings, distr ibuting government /vasteland, 
and allocating house sites and homestead plots. VVitl i 
relatively modest revisioits, some of tfte existing laws 
and policies can fur ther tlieir or iginal intent of increasing 
the poor's access to rur al (and and pt ovidrny for secure 
land tenure. But old land reform approaches, sucfi as 
blind adhei'ence to land ceilings and ter lancy reform, 
need reconsidei'ation. 


I im HHiistaci (timhis’rdilaiid.cr'i;) mid Rtiiiiii Niflsi^n 

art' witli the tTuial Development Institiue, Sea.'tie, USA, wliile . 
1 Haque i.s vvjtli the C'ormiii.s.sioii for Agntultuial Coils and Pritti, 
ministry of agriculture, New Delhi. 

Hiuiiurtiif K: Hciiiticai wrrKi.v M.SKCt. S, iiooS 


I ndia has die largesi lumibei nl’i ural ijotir a.s tveli as laiidle.ss 
hoiiatihukls ill ilie vviJild. Ev en rliuiigli laiitllessiitsss is (he fiest 
iiidieatiir ul' rural poverty in die counti y, redisuibiitive land 
rcioriii lost its favour vvidi die eeiitra! ijolicyinakt-is till receiuiy. 
I'Jiii Drafr lileiriiiii j'ive-VL'ur Plan iiovvever lia.s revivet! tlie issiii^ 
of land reform liit agticulluial etficiency and eqiiii y, alon« vvii h 
i'onie innovative apiiroache-s tJiat vvotikl work betiei foi tlie i licil 
poof. '1 Ilia ardvle aniily-ses the evolution of land refonii policy in 
liiilia in tlie new a)iite.Kt. 

t limuductiom 

At; mentioned, India contains boili the largesi niinibcr of riinil 
poor and the laryesi number of landies.s households on the iilanet. 
'ITie two starfsiics are intrinsically relateil: landle,s.siie.s.s - more 
than eithet caste or illiteracy - is the best indicator of i ura! 
poverty in fiidia.* 

Indian leaders are well awaie of the connection between filial 
(lovetty.and kmdiessiiess. Since independence, the country has ' 
taken .snbstantial policy ami le,gislaii\'e srep.s to addres.s the 
pniitlern, and lias priidticed an unrivaled volume of land lejpsia- 
(ioii in the jiiocess. Inditi’s experience is a leniiiiiier, iiowei'er, 
tliai adopting vvell-intended law.s does not, l:iy itself, guarantee 
good (esuk.s.^ Erorn tire jicrspecdve of rnost rural poor, India’s 
hind iKioini hivv;; have luit had tlie desireii effetd, and some legis- 
lation ha.s resulted in perv'erse and uihmended coii.sequer:ice.s. 
Si.ciy years afiei independence, India’s pooi'e.st household, s still 
srtnggle for aecess to rural land and land tenure security. 

’I'he .story of lantl reform in India need not end here, however. 
With relatively lUoclesi revision;,, some of liidiM'.s existing policie.s 
and laws Citn further ilteit ori,ginal intent of iiicrea.sing the (voor's 
access to rural land and inoviding for secure land tenure. Other 
areas ret|uiie mwe drastic ineasui es. Old litmi lefonn apinoachea, 
SLH h as blind adherence to land ceilings iintl tenancy reform,, 
need veconsidetiuion. Tlie time has arrived tor policymaker'.; to 
take inventory of India’-S kind reform exjieriern'e,, di.siill le.ssuii.s 
learned, and use land laws, policies, unti programine.s niore 
imiovatively and with the tbcu.sed objetaive of bioadening land 
access and .strengthening land rights for the jiot.n esi and least 
ein[K)wei‘ed. fhe “land idute’’ is hoc the only route out of priverty, 
bur in a country where landlessness is the best inedicioi; ol 
poverry, it is a route that cannot he ignored, 

harul relorm legislation is vviihin tlic .siare.s' juri-Stliction. .Since 
indepeiidence, Imlia’.s states, have employeti several lanrl reloi in 
“tools”, inclurling reforming tenajicy, iinpo.sing land ceilings, 
distributing igovernmeiu wa,sieland, and allocating house sites 
ail'd hoiiiesread plots. This article biiefly .summari.ses .soiiie pasi 
eftorts ill. these areas ;tnd attempts to distill broatl lessons Un 
informing possible policy paths ahead. Oiii intent is hot ro he 
directive but mtiier to idemifv issues ior consideiation and to 
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3 

pi'omoti.' discussion and debate - vvitii the hope that die 
process vvil) uliimately lead lo concrete action beneliiing India’s 
rural pi.ior. 

2 Tenancy Refofm 

In the period after independence - due in no small pan to British 
colonial inlet ference with the traditional land teiuiri: systems - 
tenanc)' was tibiqiiitous tiiid cirtaimslancer Jiad converged to 
create a periecL storm that favoured powerttil lanclkirds at liie 
expense of their tenants, Most tenancies were oral and termina- 
ble at will. Laws piovided no (or virtually no) protection or even 
legal recognition .of the most vuliieralile leiianis, including 
> sharectoppets arid tenaiits-atnvill on ex-interiiiediaries’ home 
farms. I'lie e.xploitive relatioMships were ripe for legishitive 


coiri|X'iisarioii lo the luridiord and siilrsequeiii iy transfertiiig 
lights lo lenains liased on ihe/r apiplicadoji and pav'inenr, ivliicli 
may imr equal tlic amount paitl to liie laiRiovviier. 

However, tv'en on noa-i estimable land, ‘‘vaiuntaty " .sui tenders 
of tenancy rights by tenants t'rustntled the objectives of lennncy 
reform. iVlany landlords repossessed their non resunitihle laud by 
pets 1.1 tiding I'lieii' tenants to reliiiqufsh theii' ieiiuiic:y rights 
‘■volunlarily". Once such coercive tactics liectinie i-videly iccog- 
iiisecb the national Planning Coinniissiuii recoinnieiuled tliat 
siate,s aniend tlieir legislation vvitli specific ptocedtiral proiec- 
tioiis against landlord coerckin. Most, .states aitiended tlieii' Itiw s, 
liLit by that time the danuege had been done. 

2.2 titfect mi future Teiianfses 


intervention. 

in the iq6os and 1970s, every Indian state pas.sed lemincy 
refoi'iti legi.sl;Uion aimed at giving tenants gre.iter tenure seciiiity 
and, in iiuiny case.s, severely restricting prospective reiiancie.s. 
Wowet'er, the results of tenancy reform lavv.s were, with some 
exceptions, weak ot even ca(,interproductiv.t>. While the laws 
■ allowed tenants 1:0 atiquite owner.sliip or oumer-like rights 10 
iiboLit 4 per cent of Indians agricultural land, tlie same laws led to 
the ejectment of much larger numbers of tenants.’ 

Ptodnetive analysis of the tenancy laws begins with recogni- 
tion of a distinction between the laws’ affect ..m tenaneie.s exist- 
ing at the time the law was adopted and their .il'fect on tenancies 
that might be created in the future. The initial inquiry is; what 
J provi.sions addressed existing tenancy relationship.s and wluii 
wa.s tlie impact of, those pravi.sions on those relariunsliips? A 
separate inquiry should follow: what provisions are aimed tit 
future tenancy relationships and what is lire current impact ijf 
those provisions? As the discussion follimdiig r.ote,s, to the extern 
that India's tenancy reforms benefited exi, sting' tenants, those 
beiiefiis were realised in the years iinniediatelv following imple 
nientation of the reforms; no furrher benetits are anticipated. 
What remains effective in the reform,s are the i.nmtnuin.g 
restrictions on future tenancies - legislative pi'Ovi.sions that are 
now litniting the liveliliood options for tire rural poor and 
landowners alike, 

2.1 Effect on Existing Tenancies 


Wlieihei states would pei niit the creation of future tenancies was 
perhaps tlie tiiosi controversial aspect of leiiaiicy law,s: Heated 
debates lesultetl in legislative pi ovisioiLS that fall into four broad 
categciiies." 

i.toinplcce pi'oliibition: 'Hie laws nf Kerala and .taiuiiui and Kiiiiliniii; 
place a virtual or absolute prohibiiioii on ihe cieiiiiuii ol agticiilniial 
lenaiicies. 

Heiiei.il pniliikkin/liiniic'd leasiii;.;; The laws AikIIiui J'lade.sii ('I’cL.iii- 
gana area), Kaiiiaiaka, Madliya Priulesh, West Bengal, Bihai', 
Hiiriat'hal I'latlesli, Ulrar Pradesh and Orissa are cbaracteriseii In' a 
geiier.ii liroliibiiiim tin I’muie tenancies, vviih excepdoiis for cti uiiii 
ilefiiied caicgorics oikuidinviiers and/or under certain conditioris. 
Peniiis.sible leasing with ovviiership poteiiiial: Assam, Giijarnt, 
Haiyaiui, Mah.iiaslitia and Punjab peniiit leasing, but with a .stipula- 
tion that the tenant acquires a right of ownership nr a right to pijrcha.se 
iiwiiei ship aliei a period ol’one m six year.s, 

f.'o |ii-tj|iihiiiuns Oil lea,s'/iig: I'lit- Aiidlira luea of Andlira Pradesh, 
U.ijastliun and Tiiiiiil Nadu place virtually no piohihitions on leasing. 
lAeti 111 these st.ttc.s, liowevt'i, provisions on inaxirnuin rent, iniiiiiiiuni 
leiigih oi letm, and tenants' iijjlits to pui'cliase Land disiiK'eiiiivi.se 
leiiancy ai o.ngemenis ut piiali lull, nicies “iiiidergi olind". 

23 Extejttt^iiillm'ipctt.'twfTeiiaticy fteforti'i 
'ITie stale tenancy reform laws conttiin I'lfoniinent defeers and 
si/.ettirle iooiilioltss that iitive limited their potential reach, 
Hair-coiiceiveti, often Uicklustet implerneniaiion efforts led to 
even wider gaits between dm dechiied objective.s ol the 
tenancy refoi 111 itolicy anti law and their actual achieveineius in 
the field. 

Af ftii ciiiig togovernmeiii of India starisiics, by the end of voo:;, 


„ Prior to any existing tenant receiving I he benefits oJ' tenancy 
^reform, an enormon.s lotiphole in the reforming laws erased the 
rights of a significant percentage of existing tenants. In almost 
every sttite, tenancy laws granted landowners generoii,s rights o) 
resumption for '‘personal cultivation". Landowners took full 
advantage: us,ing the legal and largely unfettered rights of 
resumption, landowner,s took control of tettamed land, leaving a 
, population of ev icted tenants in their wake. 

Most .stares rewarded tenants wlto reniained on non-resumable, 


12. 1 million reiuinr.s on 15,6 inillitm acre.s of land had benciiietl 
either by having ownership rights coiifened upon them or by 
otlieivvise having their rights protected.'This comprises approxi- 
mately 8 per cent of all rural households and about 4 per cent ol 
Indiafs cultivated land. While i.lte beiiefiis it'ceived by rhese 
tetianis cannot be di,scouiited, a con.sidered evaluation ol tlie 
impact of tenancy reforms niusi al.so inchide tliose negativeiv 
impacted. Those negatively impacted i:iy tenancy resitictioiis ctin 
be divided into two broad categorie,s: 


lenanied land with ownership rigins.''' The . lavv.s varied in 
approach. Some states deemed eligible tenants to be owners, 
their owner.ship becoming final on payment of the price estab- 
li.s)ied by the government (which is typit:al!y paid to the 
government rather tliaii directly to the lanfownei). Other 
stales assumed owiiershi[) of eligible tenanted land by paying 


Lviedunc 'Hiiotiglioui tiidia, icnancy leform Hrcs ihc iinpeiits lui ilic 
largc-.scdle ejectiiieniof lenancs. Based on an cxieiisive stud) ot liistnr- 
icai data and reports, P S Appu estimates tenant families were ejected 
from as much as 33 per cent of India’s cigi iailtural land as a result ot 
lenaiicy reform legislatiuii," 

P.isstVe .tispossession: In addition ic,. causing -.iciive i.iispos:>ceiSii'ii ‘Ot 
teiiaiili liiiiiugh eviciions, tile e:xisting lenaiuy laws led to -.oivie 
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promoif disi'iissioii cUid debaie - with iht- hitpr that the 
procesi will iiliiinately lead lu concrete action beaenting laditi's 
' rural poor. 

2 Tenanty Reform 

In theper.iod after independence - due in no stnall part to British 
colonial iruerferena-' vviili the traditional land leiitire aysteriii; - 
tenancy was ubiquitous and citcum,s),ance.t had t.onveryed to 
create a perfect storm that favoured power.’ul lancUrjirls at the 
expense irf tlieir tenants, Most tenancies were oial tind tenriina- 
ble at will. Laws provided no (or virtually no; protectit/n or even 
.legal rectjgniiiitn of tfie niosi vulnerable ienani.s, including 
iV .sharecroppers and tenants at-will on ex-in. enneditnies’ home 
farms. I'lie exploitive relationships were .ipe lot lc'gi.sliiiive 
intervention. 

In the 1960s and 19.70s. every Indian stare paicserl tenancy 
reform legislation aimed at giving tenants gre.atei teiuire security 
and, in inany cases, severely restricting iiro.ipeciive lenancie.s. 
I'lowever, thl^ results of tenancy reform liivv.s wero. with some 
excepticms, weak or even couiuerproduciiv-c VVliile the laws 
ailovvfiti ten.'inr.s to iitiii.iiie owneitship 01 owiier iike rights to 
about q per cent of India’s agricultural land, the same laws led to 
the ejectment of much larger numbers of tenants.'* 

Productive analysis of the tentmey laws begins vviili recogiti- 
tion of a distinction between the laws’ affect 'an teiuincies exist- 
ing at the time the law was adopted and tlieir .affect on tenancie'S 
that might be created in the future. The initial inquiry is: what 
> provi.sions addressed existing tenancy reliiti.jnsliips and wliai 
was tile impai,:t of.tliose pittvisions on those relationships? ft 
separate inquiry should folli,)vv; whai provisions tite aimed tit 
future temincy relationships and wliat is die curreni impact of 
those provisions? A,s the discussion following notes, to die exteiii 
that India’s tenancy reforms Ivnt'fiied existing lenaius, tliose 
benefits \vere realised in ihe years iinmediaiely following imiJlc: 
raeiiiation of tlie refonns: no funlier benefits are anticipated,'* 
What remiiins effective in the reforms tin;- the continuing 
restrictions on future tenancies - legislative provisions that are 
ntiw limiting tlie livelihood options for the rural poor and 
landowners alike. 

2.t Effect on Existing Tenancies 

j^Prior ro any exi.sdng r.enai.it receiving the benefits of tenancy 
''reform, an enonnotis loojihole in the reforming law.s erased tlie 
rights (,)f a significanl percentage of existing tenants. In almosi 
every .state, tenancy laws granted laiulownens generous rights of 
, resumption for "personal cultivation", l.andcvvners took full 
advantage: u.sing the legal' and largely tinftuered rights of 
resuiiipiion, landovvneis took control of letianced land, leaving a 
. population of evicted tenants in their wake. 

Moststaies rewarded tenants who remained on non-re:.umabie, 
ienaatei.1 hind with ownersliip rigliis.'' 'fiie laws vtuied in 
approach. Some states deemed eligible tenants to be owners, 
their owtiersbip becoming final on paytnent of the price estab- 
• lished J.)y the government (which i.s typit:ally paid to the 
'government rather tliiiii directly to the latnlownei,). Utlier 
states a.ssLimed ownership oi eligible tenatiied land I'ly (tiaying 
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l.■i/!■nfA:•tlSation n.i the latidlutd aiici subsequently tixinslening 
ligiits lu leiiaias ba.sed on their applicaiion ami payuieuc, vvliicli 
may not etiual the amount paitl to tlie l;ihd(.iwiu'r. 

Ifovvover, even on non-i tcsiiuiable land, "voliintaty" sunenders 
of Lenancy tigliis by tenants frustrated the objeciives of fcnancy 
n/loirti. Many landlord.s fejtossessed tlieii non-iestmiable lam! by 
pensLiatling tlieir tenants to ieiinqLii,sh their lenancy lights 
"voluiiiarily". Oiice sticfi coercive iactii:.s hecame widely recog- 
nisei. 1 , the national Planning; Commi.s.sion lecoinrnended tlral 
siaios amend tlieir legislation with spiei.ilii.: procedural proiec- 
lioiis against iaiiilloid coercion. Most states amencletl tlieir laws, 
luit by that litne the damage hati been done. 

2.7 tilfeiciuii Tutut'«?'lV)itaiH:ies 

Wlieihet stales would pennii the cteatioii of future tenant, ii.'s was 
Ijcifiaps ifie most controvei'sial tispeci ol teiutiicy iaw,s. Heated 
debates tesiilted in legislative provisions tliat fall into four broad 
caiegtities." 

<:.:o!ii|.i|c:K (ifoliibition: Tlie laws of Keraki tiiui .Jainmii and Kasliniic 
pliice ii vimial or absulimi ptoliibiiioii on die crt'.iiion of agricultural 
ienancies. 

Ceiieml proliiition/liiniifd leasing: The law.s ftndliia Pnitlesh (Tef'm- 
.gtnia areal, Kariiiitaloi, Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal, Bih.-ii', 
11111111111:11 Pradesfi, Uitar Pradesii and Orissa are diiitacterisi-Hl by a 
geneiai i.ituiiibiiion on I'litiite teiianvies, wiili e.'.ctfprioii,s for ettuiiii 
tic-fined categories of landiHvnets and/or under cettii in t:ondiliuTi.s, 
l’c-niiis,silili:- leasing vvirli ovviiership poteiiiitil: Assam, Gujarat, 
l-iaiyana, Mahara.shtra and Piiiijab peimit le,a.sing, but witfi a .stipula- 
tion that the tenant acquires a right of ownership or a right to purchase 
ovviiershi|iai tdr a period of one to :;ixyeai s. 

.do ptoliibitions on leasing: I'he .Andhra area ol .ftildhra Pradesh, 
Raj.astliaii ;iiii.l Tamil Nadu pl:ic,e virtually no iiioiiiltiiions on le.i.sing, 
bvi.-n in dic-se siMcs, iniwevei, iitovisioiis on iiiiiximnrn reni, miiiimun! 
length i.if ifim, .-nid teiimiis’ rigins to piiivliasi:! land Ji.sincemivi.se 
icTiiaiicy ainnigienieni s 01 pirsli len.nicie.s "muleigtoiind”. 

2 ..il Extei'i'Catiiiidiii'iijictctuifTeiicirtcy Reftiii’tvi 
'I'lie state teiiancy reform laws contain prominent defe(.:t.s arid 
si'/.etible loophole:; that have limited their potential reach, 
litilf-conceived, often Itickluster implementtttion efforts led to 
even widei gajis fjetween tl'te declareil objectives of the 
tenancy l efoi in policy and law and their actual achievements in 
the field, 

A(.:coi ding to goyeniment olTudia statistics, by the end of ;'oo.i , 
:t2..t million tenants on iq.o million acres of laiid Iwd bencliicd 
oithei liy haviiyg owneisltij:: rights conferred upon ilietii or by 
utlierwise having tlieir righr.s jiiotccted.' 'Phis comprises approxi- 
niaiely 8 per cent of all rural Itoiisehokls and about --i per cent oi 
India's cultivated land. VViiile the benefiis received by ihest,' 
tenants c-annot be discoimted, a coa.sidere(.i evaluation oi die 
ini)jact of tetiiincy tefonus linisi al;so include those negatively 
irnpacied. Tltose negalivciv imiracied by tenancy i'esii'u:i:ion,s can 
be divided into two broad categories: 

kvicii-uri,-,: 'I'hioiighciut India, triiancy reforni vva,s itie iin|.ii'tii.c liu' 1 lie 
largo-sc.alc eiet'tiiiCjii of ten.-u its. H.tsed oii an e.cten.sivc study ol histot- 
ical data tind reports, P S .Appu estimates tenaur fainilies Wcve ejected 
front as much as 33 per cent of India's ngriculturai l.and as £i result of 
tenancy refoi ni legislation.'’ 

Passive -.bsfiosse.ssiciii: iri' adcliiioii to causiiig :icti\e dispussessiou cU 
-teinnifs, lin'oic'b eviciicms, ihe existing ' lenancy laws Icil 10 sonie 

sicucn son, 
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degi'iee of passive dispusscssioii l'>y pi evemiiiii iii ii e poor I'ai'iiiei s fii.iiii 
acvfssiiig land iliiOLiyli iooait(.;>'. Mosi luial liOL.sehfrkis peiveive liiai 
lamlowners risk l(jsiiis; siiinc iolreii subsiariiia;) riyiiia lo iheir kmd 
when theyVein ii oui/' Throe common cnnsciiii nices lesult; (if sviinc 
landlords choose to leave theii' land lallow or is use ii suhoipiirnallv 
liiiher ihaii lo lease out the laud lor fetir of losiii,; riglits and control lo 
lenams; (2,1 laiidovviiei's ivho rein-oui iaarl inii..- only rent to peoirle 
It usied not 10 asiien. i ighls anti, for an esirti nieasuie of proicciion, tlie 
landowner typictdly loitites lenants, often every year; anti (3) lamh 
poor houselmids (eS|>ei'ially lliose ivitlt stirplrs labour) coinmoiilv 
repoti thai they wish mote land was ayaihihle ft-r rental. They do not 
fear eapioitive brntlUjid ])raeti(.'e,s as much as rhf:y fear not being aisle 
to access land to meet tlieii needs and improve ti'.eir livelihoods. 


2.4 Tenancy Kefomi Recoinmendations 
India lias moved beyond u lime when it needs io cast tenancy in 
the role of an exploittitive institution tiiitl charge lentincy vviih 
negatively impacting socially optimal equity and productivity 
outcomes. India is well po.sitioned to recognise and take advan- 
tage of the coi;i.sen.sn,s einerging in the ec.riiomic liieratuie 
conciuduig ihat land l enial markets can play a t.igiiifiiiam positive 
role ill iiK,'ieasing land access foi ilte poor l;iy supplying titt: 
following opportunities: 


Rental maikei.s can ctenie a ct itieal rang on the '‘ igriculraral (fickk.'r” 
toward l;-iiKlownfishi]i, particularly as growing economii opportunity 
(esix'.cially non-iigricultiirall and socio-political cdvaricenients begin 
to remove feuditl-iike ve.sliges and improve the bargaining position of 
poor tenants.'" 

Land tenancy niarket.sciin reiluce Ihe vulnerabilili of jniur liimsehold.s 
f ■ by offering a iiiore sti-ible lit'elihiMd soince than frctiueniiy volatile 
and imi'ierfeci laiior niaikeis." As (.itiportunities in ilie iion-farin 
ecoiipiny inci'tia.se, tejiancy markets can facilitate a brotulei clioice 01 
livelihood oppoitiniilie.s siicii as migraiion, specinii.satioit. anti invc.si ■ 
ment. Households better suited to pursue noii-ftirn. livelihoi)i.ls will be 
henKliied if ihey are able to leiir out their land for orher.s to cniiivate. 
Looking m other' countries., .China’s experience 'ndicate.s tliat in a 
growing econntny, the role of land tenancy will expand and increase 
incoines for all.'-' Other reseaich leadies tliat rtntal m.arl<ets have 
mote pi.itential for pn.ividing access to tile (luor in .sellings wiierc 
figricultiire i.s not capital imen.sive,‘'' 

Reyital markets are likely to provide the snialier, i.i.iorcr farmers with 
more opportunities lo ata:;;ss land. .As a con.sequenci; of tenancy restric- 
tion.s and proiocfion.s, ianrJDvvner.s wtio lem-mii i;iusr .selccr ren.am,'. 
they trust not to reveal the relationship or a.ssei r their rights. Thus, it is 
generally oirLsid'ered that, all things Iteing equal, Inger farmers (who 
qualify for tenancy piotecrions 01 l)ecan.se tliey beluiig to Ihe same 
socio-economic class as liie iandovvner) present les-er risks as tenants. 
Liberalising rlu; tenancy markets taiuld provide pro^iortionally greater 
land acce.ss to the ptior. ' 

2 .S Supfiort'from the field 

We are quite sympiiihelic with tlie pro-poor itgentla objectives of 
tltose who' promote tainiinued or even siroiiyer (.enaiKty regtila- 
tion/iestriction.-l lowevet, we have .seen iticreaiing evidence in 
d'eceni tsiudies a.nd in our own field research rlutf inucli of the 
ctar ent tenancy legislation in India opeiates to lewrict liveliliood 
■opportunities for the pool. A .sindy of 5,000 tural hou.seholds 
over a 17-year period fmd.s rl'ii-ii: lenancy resiriciion.s limit rhe 
supply and demand for agiiculiural land and preveni acce.ss to 
land by rjie landle.s.s and mo.si thdicient prodiiciT.s." Tiiese firtdings 
a.re .sup(:)orted by resuks oj ;t smaller surve.v of .pro rural 
hou.sehold,s. 'i’his survey, conducted by the Rurtl Development 
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in.stitutL-, .Seattle, and the Univeisit.y oi Ayticuhiiral .'-Icieiices, 
liangalui'e in Karnataka in eooi, doc n me t iter! tiie toilowing 
atitLLuie.s ttjvvard tenani.'y restriction;:; 

Ninety four pci cent tif respondents aits vveri tig detimiivclv siaied that 
exisiing iciiaiH V testriciions harm the landictrs; 

Ninel v'-onc per cent: of respi.ini 1 eiitii arisiveriri.g tlelinii ivciy si:-iicd ih:ii 
tile e.visting u-naticy restrictions harm ktiidovv iters: and 
'l liiriy-ei;;lii itei c.ent of respondems :-m.svvi'rmg deliini ively |■f■po|■il;d 
iliat at lt;ast one farmer In their village i-,eei,s l.tnd fallow riii Iter ili;ui 
renting it out because renting may lead to flic loss of such kind. 

The potential fur i.iositive ini|ia(.T from ielaxation of the itrsiric- 
tions on tenancy is equally .strong. The data collected in die 5.000 
lioitsehold survey legarding tlie oiteratiirn and impact of mostly 
inforrntil land rental markets found significant pottmtial in the 
land reni;il iiiarket: 


'I'liitl y- teven jiei cent of households wlto rein-iii land (usually coiu rary 
to tenancy restrictions) are landless; 

.Acce.ss 111 land through reiil.il improved the iveii being ot pout liouse- 
holcls; 

liiiii.-.eli<,ld.s liiat reiit-om land arc more lii.el) to piii.stie non fariii 
oppui tiiiiiiies; 

l.iind lenial increase.s produi:rivi: land use liccauiic.' ilte lani.i nitnkei 
iillow.s laiul to tlaiisfer Ifoiri le.ss effii lent to more i.Tlii:it.‘iii itrothict-rs; 
tucesH til laml ilnoogli a rental marUci iiicreitae;; oppoi timities toi 
vvoineii to 111- soll-em|iloyetl and realise giciitet gains fiotii their 
l:ilioiir; anti 

I'he l.-md rentai market transfers land to those households with higher 
endowments of family labour, improving the scope for .gainful employ- 
ment (if kiboui in I urai iiiea.s. 

In stiivi, lilt:' .sindy found thiit the rental market i.s not biii.'^ed 
against die poor, ;ind reinoving ilte re.siriciions on tenun(;y will 
increa.se land act.ess for the landless, vvumeii, amJ tlie more 
oflicient produetTS.'s 


2.6 Uiiderstatiilitiy tlliiuCuntravet'.sy 
De.spite this empirical supiioi t and the acknowled,gement in die 
existing. Tive-Year Plan of tlie substantial failures anti unintended 
negative consequences of many e.yi.sting tenancy reform liiws, 
amending ihe.st.' laws is controversial. In the present [tolicy 
dialogue t.m liiis topic, there i.‘; an overpowering tendency to view 
the tenam y debate within the twin context of die need to at tract 
invesimeni into agticultnre and to hicilitiue a smooth proce,s.s ut 
land nansaction duting economic itansforniation without 
telying upon land .sale inaikets. Pari:it:ulai ly in government 
circles,'" a view ikiai enhanciitd invt-stment will cure agriciiitiiti.tl 
back vyiint ne.ss d(,>niinare.s. 

Tlio.se irifoiTioting liberalisation of tentincy restriciiuiis oiien 
connect thi; devsired libeialisaikm to inctea.sed invcstiiienl by 
(and 1 ieiTidiis accruiny; to) large lam iitrs or ag 1 i- linsine.s.s concer n.s, 
a ctuiiiecrion that generates understandable resisttince irom 
tlio.se representing die iiiietests of maiginal/siimll farmer. s and 
agricnliuial labuiner.s. Many policymakers lack a bahnlced 
unuersiaiidiiig of the trade-offs and make ill iafomied it.ssimit'- 
ijons that the existing legislation itrotects tlie potir. Tiiey are 
unlairtiliar with the poienriai that removing or revising lenancv 
iT'Sii ictions has u.i lienefii the poor, and tlu-y lack a piessiiig 
reasoij to nher their .settled tliirikiii.g on the sufijeci. 

Blit a piessiiig teason to cootrotu the issue does e.xist: iluy need 
to provide the ruialpoor with access to land. Indian stau's t.houiu 
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coiisiijei' amending lenancv legislafion lo b-.'UCT ineec (and, in 
some eases baianeej (he oliieerives oh equity and elTieiency. 'I'he 
basic aim shmiJd be I'wolold, Piist, eonsolidam the bei lelirs o/’pasr 
renancy refonn by cunveiaing “|.)t'ot:eei:ed ''regisieied’', or 
“occupancy” tenants into owners. Second, liberalise ongoing 
tenancy prohibitions tintl e.scessive tenant “protections” 

2.7 Guideiiiiies for Legislative and Policy Change 
'I’lie bperiiic content ot arneiuiinents to tenancy lav-vs will diller 
from state to state and shonld be inlbnned by the results of rigtn- 
ous field researcli. In general, however, v\e recotiifiiend the 
foliovvirig guidelines foi policy and legislative .changes: 

In settings wliere patit tenancy reform Ijenehciaritss at e nor ftiJl 
owners, states should consider converting tliem into ovvtiers. The 
necessary legislative changes will differ Iroin .stare to state, lit 
VVe.st Bengal, for e.'ianiple (the state with the largest ntiinbei' of 
tentincy reform betitTit.'iarles, ilie ‘bargadars'l, the law could f-e 
improved by givin,g bargadars a unilaterai right to become 
owners l.iy “buying out” tire landowner for a govermiient-detei- 
mined .sum, by piruviding for ;t streamlined vouintary transaeiion 
. process, and/i.ir by aciivaiitig (he financing niechirnism lor (x-u'ga- 
dar purchases of baiga land tliat is ahead;./ tojiieinplated by 
.state’s land, reform laws,*' 

In seiritigs where tenancy is now prohilrited, states shottid 
consider amending the legislation to provide Jegal recognition of 
tenancy .while incorporating enftrrceable [.nmisiems ttm balance 
the interests of die tenants and landtjvvners. Tae drafting of tliese 
'provisions balancing tlie interests of tenant, s and hutdowners 
si:iould, n.s always, Ire infttrnied by rigcrroi.ts fielti re.'iean:li. Provi- 
sions might include stipulations that: 

Tenatiey agrts-weiits Ire in tvi iting, using a iiia/id-imry, .sitiiidardi.sei .1 
ftinn liiat forces the parties to suite iiii|rortiittt terms; 

Guanunoe. the teiiuiit e.scltisivc; i;n:iSSession ol the tenimieci laiid tor the 
tiiiration of tiieir agieenient, but vviliimii niri.vinnun rent payine/ii.s or 
111 illinium It-rigtli of ter ins that deviate sigiiilicaiuiy ftom those prevail- 
ing in practice (otlierwi.se they become unenforceable); 

■ Ptoliihit new tciiant.s froni i eceiving any iong-ien.i or liei etiitary rigiii.s 
to liind beyond lliose contained in ilie writlen ngreeineiit between 
tenam and landloid; and 

in settings vvlieie iliere are feai s that liberalisinj: leasing will result in 
' excessive land concentration and Itirtlier limit opponuniiies for tlie 
land-poor, states might consider; fi;i revisinv bir d ceilings to include 
owned and rented-iii land; or (tu least initially) (.;) liiniiing lessees lo 
tliose oevuing less than a in escribed amount of la, id,"'’ 
iti seuing,s vvliere tenancy i.s allowed, but .siilijeci to lurodinuin 
rent level, s and/oi tt niiniintiin lease term, stales should consider 
ameridiiig liu:' ]i gi.sl;itii.m to remove the nmximnni rents and 
iniuimtuv! lengi h terms. 11 tliat is not polUically fea.sible, the staie.s 
should revise the ma.'.iriiuin -rent levels and./'ir miniinuin lease 
terms to reflect: more accuraiely what is rea.soriciblt' and enforce- 
able. The centrtil guvernmeut’s recommended policy for limiting 


a;:sigi!c-d to landlords made irnpleiiientatiiin hc-i.sible, while still 
iuifaovitig the (itysitioii oi tire leiuuus (iiargadars), 

.1 ui'i Agi'icitAtural Laiiidiibidiiiiy 

Agile Liliiual land ceiling laws are one of tlic licsi known ofltidia’s 
land refonvi eiloris. However, with some e.sceptioiis in a few 
states, the eflect oi the laws has not met expectations. H.wuniiia- 
I iou ol the reasons why results liave .succeeded in .some area,-:; and 
iallen short in oiliers is an'inij/ortant iiiiiitil step toward i:ie;itinj; 
ti jilaii lur using liiw,s, policies, and progiamme;; lo l;iruiiden land 
access in the future. 

All liidian aiates adopted legislation that plates ceiling;; on the 
aiiioiiJii of agriLiiliiiral land a person ivr family i. nn oivn, with the 
objective of ledisitibtitlug land in exce.ss of the ceiling to poor, 
landless, or marginal fariucrs. The ceiling laws were enacicd anti 
enlorcetl in two pha-ses: fij the |)eriod bom tp6o lo 197:;., when 
no s|)ec(hc policy !>nidehnc.s were j:ir<,:sefii; and (:;) ilie jieriod 
since loyv, after the adopition of luitioiial policy guidelines. A.-; of 
200;', states have redisttibtued appro.xiiiuitely 5,4 niilliotiol acres 
of land 10 .s.o iiiiliion beiicficiai y liuuseliold.s,''/ (Wc“d Bengal 
accounts foi 20 per cent ol that redistributed land and 47 [ler cent 
id lilt' Ci;‘iiing-.siir(jln.s bcncficlaj ie.s.) 

While the lnw,s on land ceiling follow a coiiniion I'jattein, varia- 
tions e.vi.5i on several key aspects including; the ctdliiig ui'ea, 
compeirsation for above-ceiling land expropriated, and dtillniiig 
and prioritising beiiefiam'KS. This article does not detail dmse 
variations,^"' but focuses instead on the iinpati of the laws. 

Bel Itiipcacluf LeiiiHiCKiiliisg Laws 

fiy I he end of 2002, situe governments had declared 7.<i million 
acre.'; tif land as twceeding. the ceiling. i.)f that hind, the .stale 
governments had taken pi.issession of 6.,s million acres and liad 
distril.Hited 5,4 million to tt tottil of 5.6 million hoiiseliolds. Tlte 
iiiial amount of ceiling-stirpltis land distributed to individual 
beneficiarie.s amounts 10 approxitnately 1,4 per cent of Indit-fs 
agricultural land.”' 

file only states where mote tiiati s per cent of tlie opeiateii 
ill ea liii.s been red i.striluiterl are West Bengal, Jaainiu and Ka.shrnir 
and Assam. In die,se states, some evidence linggests tlie ceiling 
laws have liad a sigiiiliccnu impact, for example, in Wtssi liengal, 
;-j4 per cent of till agriculitnal households iiave received ceiling- 
.suiplus land and mimerou.s .siitdics dotiiuneiU the irnporianLe til 
the ct'iling-siirpliis disirilituion in improving the liveliiinoil.s ol 
bt.'iieljciarie,s and in promoting iigi'iculttiral growtli and suilviliiy 
in lilt- counuyside.-'” 

However, the benehis retiliswl bybcneliciarics in West llengai, 
Jiiminn and Kashmir, .;;ind Assam did noi I'.vteiKl to the rest ot 


rents to 21:1 to 2;, per cent of the ptpduce {anc “slightly more” if 
the inputs are pitivkled liy the owner) is vveli below prevailing 
rnarket rents ihroughtnii India and therefore cifficult or imijossi- 
bk to enforce. One lemviri that We,sr Bengal succeeded in iniple- 
mentin,g fenancy refinin i.s fieciiiise it.s legi.sladon provided that 
the landlord shall receive 50 per cent of the produce (when the 
landlord provided in[mts). iTie reasonablenest t,if tlie penentaue 
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India, f .xcinding the achieveineiits of these three states, P S‘ Appu 
concludes that ‘The inipoiidoit of ceilings liirs not led lo any 
worthwhile rfctli,stributiott uf agricultural ktiul in tlie rest of tlie 
country’T' Defems in the law ttre.a partial cause for the failure of 
rmisi such laws to uchievt; iheif tibjeciives, ' hut the more relevant 
factor i.s the absence of political will at both the ct-nwal and, apart 
horn a lew exceptions duting limited time periods, state h vet;;. 
That lack of political will continues today, despite occaKional 
political ihtToric to the coiitiaiy. 
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3.2 land CeiJhig Kewiviirieiidatioi** 

; Given (tj tlie lack of polidcal wilk (2J the liaiited atiecess oi’|:iasf 
eftoi'Ls (even when the political climate fco' redisu'ihiitiori tvat. 
inoi'e receprive), and, particularly, (3J tin:' e.visience oh luore 
practical louh for providing meaningful land rights 1:0 tJie 
poorest, India should not view ceiling lav\s as 'it I'tiiidamental 
component of fiunre hind reform efforts. 

On the other hand, without solid einpiucal eviJe/ice to the 
.cijntrary, iieithet sliould Indian states race to incrttase (jr remove 
existing land ceilings. While in most states the ceilings have nor 
led ro a .signUlcanf governmcm redfstribiition of land, iho.se 
ceiling's may be .servirig a useful role in irreveritiug ti liiriher exces- 
. sive concentration ol' lattd and in providiirg api-tropriare incentives 
for sojiie large lahdovvjier.s io .sell latid to smaller tarmers aii!l, fm 
diversify into the non-agiicultural secrur. Suites might consider 
focusing their efiorrs in thi.s tirea on the f’ollciv/ing: 

Reinovf! I he ol).'!tacle.s pi t'vcmiii,g the di.stril)uli(.ii of the nearly ao hikh 
titles (hidiii-vvide) that have been tlfdared surplus but nut yet disui- 
inited tt,i iiidividital hcMefii.-iaries. Because leiigt lylirigaiioii is a pririci- 
pal ohwtacle, liidiitn stales could focus more iogai aid re.sources or 
tssiahlisli special trihunals to resolve long-staiuhiig case:.. 

.allocate the remaining land fur distribution in samllei plots in order 10 
■ benefit greater iiumiiers of landless. States sho ikf coasitier alkicatirig 
the remttining unallocated land as either liornesteud |ikiis or small 
fiekl plots ■(one acre ot less.) so that a Itirger n.inilier o( families am 
enjoy the benefiis.'t' Some i,]ue.stion ilte ]wteni.al iinpaci ol disiril'Hii- 
ing^sniall plots, noting iliat the income eanie.tl from ilu- plot i,s not 
il.sel( sufficient 1.0 rai.vt: tfie henefieia/y hoii.soh(.'ids tihovc the poverty 
line.’ from a livelihoods perspective, however, ilii.s is iioi a relevtiiu 
standard. A .stistninahle liveliiiaods ajiproadi lecogiiistcs that people 
draw on a range of ca|.iitHl a 5 .vers to ftinher irieii livelihood objec- 
tive.s and acknowliiclge,s iliai in many cases, a diversity of assets 
providc's tlie best buffer against the vnlniialniiiy laciors thtii 
|■llrt:^.lt(.'rl the rural poor, liven after receiving sraall |)lcns, the heiu. ii- 
ciary hotisehdtls ryiiically pursue otiier iiu'Oi.ie-generating strtiic- 
gies .siicli as walking as agrieuliural lahotiiers. Reeeiving land 
through the land reform h.'i,s not, in most cases, clianged the primary 
“occupation" of irK,).sl luitiirficiaiies. The land htiS, however, proviiied 
tho.si;.' hoti.seliolds wi'.li a -significant; upporiunii y to suppleine/ii their 
yiutrition and income, in addition to incieasing ihei.i status and 
credit W(.)rtliines:i. 

Amend ieglslaiion sr. that land ceiling lieiiehc.aries are iioi pertiin- 
iifently piohibited tiiim selling their land. Inituinitioadl c.sperience 
iiidtciues that permanent iirohibitiuns on land s ties tire imnecessarily 
restrictive.^''' State.s with permanent prohihii oils slioiikl coirsider 
revising their laws to jirovidi:! for liine-hotnitl res.j ictioosof perhafis 10 
10 IS years. 

If any hitiiaii stales do plan to condiiue using l and ceilings as tool 
to redistribute land, tire folli.m'ing legislative changes .should Im 
curisklered: 

I/ii'iea.-tc' the amoi.im of co(ii|:ien.satioii provided to Inudowner.t cvlit) 
lose ceiling-suiplu-i kind. VViiile liiglmr cuuiiien,if.iiiori is not retiuiied 
tinder prtneipies of const itmkmal case law, it is rfcommeniled. 
Compensatiun need not be mtiiket value, liut s ion Id lie meaniiigftil 
and well above the tok'en amounts in many state laws, tvlnch border 
on coiifistatiuii. 

Use individuals rather than laniihes as the tinii 11) which, the ceiling 
applies. West Bengal's e.xperience indicates thai a unit based on an 
individual ensute.s gteatei equity and eliniiiuites an e.t.sy toophole by 
which larger familie.s .split into additional fainihes in ordet to retain 
mi.irt- latidv" 

i.imir Itif aniounr of celhi'ig-stirplii.s laiul that a b.altliciaiv larnily tam. 
receive to one acre. Given the laige numliers ol lainlless ttiral 

ticoiu.mtiv X ISiiiiicut vvcr.Ki.y ftttii(tl .MAttcn B, cooS 
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lii>ii-.;eh(tld:, II is iiiori; itnp.,iriarii to iiictease the iitunberol lierii'-ncciry 
taiiuhe-S iiiaii to prt.iVide eat J’i t'teneiicirir}. tatnily an ''idea)" 
attoiiutr (it lattd. 

II any state:; are sciityusly consideiiiig iiicretisirtg or removing 
kind ct'iiiiigs, they sliiittld first um.lertttla,' rtgorous empirical 
rescaich 10 deteriiiine rite equtiy and efficiency effects (if revising 
ettisiiiig land ceilings, 

3.3 biun-Ceilitig Asiproathes: Laiiti t'kirchase 
All slates should afso coiisidei other non-ceiling approaclie.s to 
redisiribiiting private land. One ap|)roach that deserves consid- 
eiMtion is a land (iutfiia,se api'troacli, e.Sitecially one iinplemeiiictl 
rliiiiugli vvoinctfs self-help group activitii;.s. The .govenirntnil of 
Aiidfira Pradesi) lias recentlyinitiiiit'd a land purchase progratiiriie 
in partnersliip with civil society orgitnisiitkins at,! putt of its Intiira 
Ktanthi Patlifini (iki‘) project (lot tneriy called Veltigu). Under the 
pfogntinitie, landless feniale agricitlrnra! Itihonrer;; can purcliase 
up tit) (.me acre of initpttcd Itind. The tvoiiiert Lmdt'rtal(t:' kirid 
pincliases as a .self-hcl|i grouj) activity, with the commtiniiy- 
ba.setl ofganisiitipn .strncUire providing ,sLi|.ip(.iri and a,s.s].sifmt'f 
rvlindhil of istiue.s and diallt!rige.s laced by other land pitrtha.se 
sclternes, Andhra Prade.sh designed die land ptiii.'hase activity 
with the following features: 

Beruiiiciiiiy-diiven Process: In contrast to sdieme-s in which Imrcaii- 
criuti initiaie tiie procc:.ss of idfiiiifyiiig iaiid and iu,',gi.ititiu:: for the 
IHircliasc before idcmil'ying bcncl’iciiiries, Andhra Piiidcsh’s liiiid 
purchase- iicrivity i.s iiiiiiaied by ilu; bcuelkiaries. Self selected henel'i- 
i.iaries that iiavc tteirioii.ioaied cupuciiy for a imid purclinsc idt-iilify 
the land, iii'.qorime a ptice, and develop a business phut for f.ii iniiig 
the land. 

I'urcfiase plus iiii|iriivemenis: Aridlini Pradesti I'etiiiii'e.s beneficiaries 
HI coii.sider wliai iijij;iif>veniems Itaich a.s ii'i i,gatioii.) at e iieccissacy ttiid 
loiiii. lude if!ec():.tsuf and plan I'oi inch improvcineius in their busim-ss 
plan. This ('oii-sideiaiion aiul fuKlgeliilg for iieces.sary iirijiroveirK-ms 
avoids till? ptiiblems inherent in schemes ihiii allow land pindmses 
without factoring in the costs of neces.siiry improvement.s essential to 
succe.ssfut I'aimiiigof the laud. 

Busiiiitbs plan lequiieineut: Andhiii Pnide.slfs requirement of a 
litisiiicss plan 1.11101 Lu puichu.se f()cu.ses the berieficiiiries on die 
ecoitijiiiic fensihility of iheii land purchase and reijuires con.sideratioii 
of oprions. Sclu.-iites ihai do iiin identify bt neheiaries iiniil aficr liuui 
ptircjiiise caimot lieiiefit from ihis kind of essential inisiness planiiiiie, 
i„:osi lecovery phut: Andhra Prude.sh’s land puir liasP .scheuie include.s 
a .suhsiunii.il grain csjmpc.iiv.'iii and teasoiiablc lepayineni i..'iins so 
lienclkUii'im are tioi .suddled u'ith an unntaiiaj'tahleili'bt arid unreal- 
isiic repiiyuieiit plan, 'the reiwyinent plan is incliuled in die pit.'- 
purchase hu.siiit'ss phin Su heiidiciaiics cnii evaiualc the i:.v!f:iii tif 
ilieii ohligation and understund how the repayment ohlij'atioii facioi s 
iiiici iheovciall eauuiniicsuf the hind purduise (ictiviiy. 

Iiicliidiii.o tiieiic feiitures in a ptoject aiiiicd at broadening land- 
owi let ship t hrough purclutse vvili lieip awtid i.ii obtciruj that have 
i:ilagiicd land [lurcluise pirojects irnplemcmcd by schedulfd c.c.u- 
tievelopnient cor|torat ions'. Sucli scheme,'; Itave had soirtt: .wu'. ess, 
liui have also faced signifii.;anl problems,, including allnwing lire 
lando'vv tiers seeking to sell land to initiate and control the proces,s, 
failing to anticipate the need for irnprovemenrs and urehnical 
assititance and to include iliose cosr.s in budgeting, idettcifyiug 
benehcuiries alierfhe iand is piiiThased, permitting hfiii'hcitirie;. 
to take on uttmanageable dehts and e,si:-ii>li.sltiii;' oireti uiiieasoii- 
able re|iaynieiii schenuis. 
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111 coiurasi w these sctiemes, Aiidliia Ptadt sirs iKe ptugraiTiUi.e 
is designed with an undefstaiiding oi liie tealities iaced by 
landless niral laboiiieis. 'I'he orientaiion toward the prognuiiiiie 
benelli.'iaiies has served ilie prugrainnie well. A study oi' ilie 
programivie’s early experieiiee indicates tliai heneficiary housr-- 
holds have sigiiihcaiiily iiigher levels of Jood seeuniy, Itave 
improved levels of healidi and education, t.nd experience less 
niigrarion than non-beneficiary ttoiisehnlds.““ 

4 Allocailon of Government Wasteland 
VVasteland allocation ptograntineb often suffer from poor reputa- 
tions. I'lie reasons are varied, l''ir.st, wastela id is, liy definition, 
land that is barren or producing significantly below its economic 
potential. Thus, while state governments rtpon allocating t^i.y 
niiJIion acres of governnieiii wa.stelajid to po.tr rural hun.seliolds 
, (three times the amount of ceiling-surplus .and discrilmted). -" 
the topic of govenimeiu wasteland allocation is rarely mentioned 
ill the literature, pethaps be(:au,se the quality of such allocated 
wtisieland-s is (.ifteti very poor. In isolated studies, researchers 
have typically found tliai a majority of the government waste- 
lands allocated are not iiiilrsed', 

Sec'oiid, tlie goverrmiem figures on wasteiand ailocaitoii are 
likely over-stated. Field investigations in A.iidhra Pradesh, for 
example, indicate tliat perhaps as much as go per cent of the 
reported beneficiaries do not have both tegal and physical 
possession of the allocated land. T'he gaps between the reportetl 
numbers and secure land rights occur for a variety of reasons, 
including; (i) assignment of land is on paper only, and the 
betieh'cififies are not in physical possession; (2) more powerlid 
.interests have evicted the beneficiaries from their lands; and 
(3) in numerous cases, especially in Telangana wliere large 
cohipact blocks have been assigned to the poor, cite 
beneficiaries jiave not received their indivicUial parcels of land 
because the survey siibdivi.sion work is incomplete. Other 
states report similar circutnstances concerning past govem- 
nieiit land “allocations”. 

These “gaps” represent both a problem arcl an opportunity. 
The failure of past allocations of government land to provide 
secure land rights for the intended beneficiarie.s is the problem. 
State governments now have the opportunity to address those 
“gaps” and thus broaden access to secure land righfti. 

Andhra Pradesh’s recent efforts to address the shortcomings in 
earlier “allocations” of government land provide a, model for 
other slates tg consider, Andhra Pradesh’s ikp project identifies - 
often with the help, of comniunity-based organisations - specific, , 
local opportunities for enhancing the poor’s rights to government 
land (as welf as othei" land). Once those, Opportunities are identi- 
fied, the prgjecc (under the rural developraem departmeiu) work,s 
with the revenue department and local coiamunities to facilitate . l 
the actions necessary: to'eiihanee those latid rights. To date, the 
cOiht?ined:effortsj)f the cevenul depatiinentysKP. aitd numemus I 
state Qf|cielgaBd(lQcal.c0it!tnuf}ities havE put secure rights to at b; 
lea.st lens of thousands of government land into tiie hands of the 
ruialpoor. b ,, , 

The model starts with multilaceied and decentralised efforts 
to identify “gaps” of the type listed above or other opportunities 


lO ailocait: unalloruicd goveiniiifiu iniid. These gaps 01 
uiSjiommiiie:-; are ihen cUiS-sihiol liy pj-ojeei oificials, afrei' ivtiicli 
they' dciei mine the n'loai aiijiropi iate aiiproacli, seleiJ. a cnurse of 
action, and sei.' that action 1.0 conipletioii. 

The Audlu'a Pradfcsli iKi- piojeet lakes a jiuiliifiiceied, 
lltvxilde, decenitali.swl approacli. The project lia,v bioughi 
nevv life to govei iimeni eilorts to broaden land atr ess by talcing 
atlvanuige oi the laiid-i elated circujnstances unique m each 
seiting and tailoring iirugiammes to take advantage of 
sjtecific opportiuiities. 

.5 Ailutiatiom or Begwladsation of House Sites 
Some state goveniment post-independence land lelonn efforts 
included measures to provide house .sites and liomestead pltits to 
hintlle,ss labourers or ofhei land-poor hoiiseiiolds. States have 
distributed laud fioiii a vtiriety of sources, including; (t) state 
guvermneni land; (2) vested t:eilirig-sur()lus land; and (3) iaiid 
under the comroi oi' tite pruichayars. Some latid distribution 
(jiugrami'iies do not provide ‘‘new” land but grant ('urrent 
occupiints enhiiitced 1 Iglils, Extimple.s includes granting residen- 
tial tenants ownership of the land tliey occupy and regularising 
the p(/ssession of illegally occupied land. Some states, sucli as 
Vve.st Bengal and Bihar, etiaCted separate laws for one or more of 
Llte.se meihods, but most states have incorporated provisions in 
their land reform laws, land revejiue laws, or both. 

Pursuant to these Jaws and provisioris, an estinrated four rnilliun 
liotiseiiolcls received hotise. si tes and liomestead plots across J rtdia, 
The plots typically have ranged in size Jrotn o.oz acre (aboni; 
900 sciuare feet) to o.io acre (about 4,300 square feefj. 

Policymakers inteiicled the allocations to provide agricub 
tuiaJ labourers with land for a resideiufc and in some cases, to 
• five thetri from the comroi exerted by employers who are 
also their residential landlords. Studies demonstrate, however, 
that the benefit.s of the ailocaiiou ol sucli small plots often 
e.tceeds the legislators’ iiitent: stnali plots also provide house- 
holds with important non-residential benefits (income, nutri- 
tion, status and credit access), particularly when the plots are 
large enough toinclucle a garden and space for a few animals. *■' 
Allocation of homestead plots is, dierefare. worthy of new , 
consideration as a critical tool to providing the rural poor with 
access to land. c r 

is. I Smiail Plots ViGkJISHjtiifieant SesJtifi'its 
As discussed in the section on recommendution.s relating to . 
land ceilings, pa,st land reform programme, s in iiidia have,;., 
been based on the assumi'ition tliat the government sl'tf.itdd:giVe;:|,,: 
poor nual hotiseholds at least two to three sicies of lanrt.'j 
However, e.xperieiice ill immeivus caunu ies as well as lecmu:*:, 
research findiugs in hidia suggest (hat (mtn, luiai liouscliuidf 
can stgtjificaiil.ly improve their well being on house' plot-S if Lite, 
plots ate huger than o oiacie I lie leseatcJi, tonducted hv the 
Rutal Development institute (osj and the. University of 
Agricuttiiral Sciences, Bangalore, imTtide.s several limlings . 
worth tonsideiatjon: ‘ \ , 

Puncrtomillyhmdtess, agnrultural labciumt taiinlu's iluit nwii j Iii)U-.c 
plot typictdly derive subfctaiitiaf tuiti-luuising beuetics bom tin ploi 
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int ludins increased iiuti iiion, iiicwnie, siatus, wealth ijciieratioi), and 
access to credit. . 

Those benefits increase very, siibstamially with relatively small 
increases in house plot size, especially <is the house plot incic.ises 
above three cents (aboiu j,3oo square feetj to about seven cents (about 
3,000 square feet). 

Families wiili house plots Itirger titan titree cents vveie inore titan 
twice as likely as iluise with smaller plots to report that their house 
plot had resulted in increased family income; three times as likely to 
, . lepoi t tiiat the plot liad resulted in impruvec: nuiriiion; and almtist 
twice as likely to repot t that receiving the pioi liad increased their 
ticcess to credit. 

Rural families witli well-developed Itouse-ahc -garden plots ol' about 
■ seven cents were pioducing enough vegcuibles, fruit, and milk on 
. flmir liomesletid I'luis to iiiem.or sigiitlicaiifly cjiceed their liou.sehold 
tiuitilional needs of iliese ptoducts. Apart from direirl hOLiseliold 
consumption, these households received aboi.i Rs rt.ooo of annua- 
lised income from the sale of products from their Itouse-aiicl- 
garden plots. 3 ^ 

These findings from Itidia are consisit'iii vvilh evidence 
from a variety of developting country sellings showing ihai 
small homestead or garden ]rlots have conlerred muliii.tle 
importani benefits m terms of fitod, income, status, fuel wood, 
and econarnic security to poor households Moreover, many 
of these Irenefit.s accrue .specifically to women, and are ilms 
most likely to be: used to benefit the family s nutrition, health, 
and education. ■« 

The stare governments in West Bengal, Karnataka, and Orissa 
have recently initiated new piogramraes to allocate hoinesieiid 
plots to landless labourers. Tliese programmes obtain tlte land 
for allocation through multiple methods, including jimtihase in 
clusters. The Karnataka programme aims tc. allocate o.io acre 
per household, the West Bengal programme aims to allocate at 
least o.t6 acre per hcmseholcl, and the Orissa programme at least 
0.04 acre per household. ’I'he Dmfi Elevenih Five-Ymr Plan 
propose.s a^ homestead plot of about to cents to each of those 
landless families who do not have a roof over dieir heads. 


giiVcnimeni need nol be limited by insuHicieat existiny, yovmi- 
ineiu land or lace the poiilica! and adrainistiaiivi.’ dilliculiie.s 
ot e.xpropriaiing land. 

Allocating homestead plots can be accomplished through 
new government schemes 01 can be iiicorpotated into existing 
rural lunisifig, integiated village development, or rural poveny 
alleviation schemes. The existing govermneni rural housing 
schemes currently lace two limitations in this regard! ITr.si, 
they typically limit the size of qualifying house sites to 1,200 
squaie feet or less, whicli is not large enough to provide suffi- 
cient space for a garden and live.stock. Government planners 
should aim to provide at least 3,000 .square feel to each family, 
Si'contl, hou.siiig scheme.s rarely include resources I'or land 
purchase. Tims, those leceiving benefits mu, si already have 
their own land, and the poorest often do not qutiiify because 
they do not own a house site. Rural housing programmes could 
address iJiese limifaiions by devoting some .significant portion 
of existing resources for olhaining land and increasing the size 
of the house sites. 


6 Citiidusions 

The legislative foundations of land law and policy reform in India, 
(tenancy i-elbrm, land ceilings, land allocalions) were designed 
I'o increa.se lire poor's access to rural land, 'lb date, the effective- 
iu‘.s.s ol the legislation has been mixed and ptogre,ss over the last 
few years has slowed. But the link between rttral poverty atid 
landlessnes.s remains, and a weil-con.sidered plan foi’ rethinking 
attd reforming policies ajid laws in a manner that advances the: 
interests of the poor should lead India’s agenda. The plan can be 
both pro-poor and market friendly, anti the leqnirtrd co.sts are: 
not unthinkable. 

The following approach, which involves selected revision to 
existing legislation and adoption of new methods of increasi.ng 
land access, will help achieve the original equitable objective, s of 
India’s land reform legislation: 

heviuihse tenancy reform by: (i) solidifying tlte gains ol past tenancy 
refonn by converting pnrtecteti tetiants into owners; tJiitl 12 ) .seJec- 
iively liberaiising excessive tenancy regulation and restrictions; 

Assita lienehciariiis of ceiling legislarion m leali.sing ibe beiielir.s liy 
removing obstacles to land distribution and relaxing moi atonunrs tjij,; 
the tianster of ceihng-sur|j|us land; 

cionsider adopting the decentralised me project approach 111 .ae ai ati 
trurdel tor solidifying the gains of qiast wasteland alloi atioii and other 
wi-se ptoviihng secure land rights 10 the poor; and 
Hxplore using land pnrcfia.se amt existing goyermnejit land to i lealt 
iicw colonies of one-tenth acre housc-and-garden plots toi clisiiibiuion 
Kilandlsisslabouiers. , 


5.2 Homestead Riot Becommendatioiiis 
Allocating one-lifteenth to one-temh acre [lomesfead plots may 
be the most practicable method of providing meaningful laiul 
rights to India’s 17 million rmal families that are completely 
landless. Because land in most village habitadon areas is scarce 
•and expensive, state government,s should consider the 
? approaches, now being used in Karnataka and West Bengal that 
involve purcha.sing multi-acre land parcels within one kilometre 
of a village, dividing ilie parcel into hotise-a.nd-garden plots of 
approximately 0.10 acre oi’ more, providing some basic 
infrastructure to this new coipny (e g, a road, drinking water, 
electricity, basic housing], ,and di.sri:ibtitmg the plots to 
landless labourers,' 

-sThe amount of land needed is nor substantial. Allocating 
such plots to each oi ilie 17 million landless families in India 
Would, required les.s than o.s per cent of lirJia’s agricultural 
laud. Moreover, the la'nd costs per family are affordable. If 
.uon.irngatcd agriculiural land i,s targeted, typical costs of 
such land lange froiu Rs 40,000 to Rs t, 00, 000 pet acre ot 
Rs 4, DUO' to TVs 10.000 to beiielii each family vvnth fToneFteath 
acre plot. With land [.lutchase as a feas.ble option, the 
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including increased mitiition, inaime, status, wealth gctieiaiioii, and 
access to credit. , 

Those benefits increase very, substantially with relatively small 
increases in house, plot size, esjrerially as the httuse jiku inci'ciises 
above three cents (about t ,300 square feet] to about seven cents (about 
3,000 squat e feet). 

Painiiies with house (riots huger titan tliree cenis were mote than 
twice as likely as those with smaller plots to report tlntl their liuuse 
plot had resulted in increased f'ailiily income; rhree limes as likely to 
, . repoi t that the plot had resulted in improvec nutrition; and alrnosi 
twice as likely to lepoit that receiving the p.oi had increased their 
access I'o credit. 

Rural I'amilies with well-developed house-arit -garden plots of about 
■ .seven cents were producing enough vegetables, fruit, and milk on 
. rheir liomesteud plois to meet.or significantly exceed ilieir lioiisehold 
nutiiticmal neetls of tlie.se products. Apart f.om direct housetiold 
consumption, these households received about Rs ii.oou of annua- 
lised income from the sale of products from their house-and- 
garden plots. 

These findings from India are consistent with evidence 
from a variety of developing country .settings showing that 
small homestead or garden plots have ctmferred multiple 
importani berielits in terms of food, incornt, status, fuel wood, 
and economic .security to poor liomseholds.-’* Moreover, many 
of these benefits accrue specifically to women, and are ilnis 
most likely to bre used to benefit the family s nutrition, heajth, 
and education.'^-’ 

The state governments in West Bengal. Karnataka, and Orissa 
have recently initiated new programmes to allocate homestead 
plot's to lanclles,s labourers. The,se programmes obtain the laiid 
for allocation through multiple methods, inc luding purchase in 
clusters. The Karnataka programme aims tt. allocate 0.10 acre 
per household, the West Bengal programme aims to allocate at 
lea-st 0.16 acre per household, and the Orissa programme at least 
0.04 acre per household. The Draft Eleventh Five-Year Plan 
proposes a homestead plot of about 10 cents to each of those 
landle.ss families who do not have a roof over their heads, 

5.2 Homestead Plot Recommendations 

Allecafihg one-fifteenth to one-tenth acre liome.stead plots may 
be the most practicable method of providing meaningful land 
rights to India’s 17 million rural families that are coinplerely 
landless. Because land in most village habitation areas is scarce 
■and expensive, state governments should consider the 
approaches, now being used in Karnataka and West Bengal that 
involve purchasing multi-acre land parcels within one kilometre 
of a village, dividing the parcel into house-and-garden plots of 
approximately 0.10 acre or more,^ provit.iing some basic 
infra-structiire. to this new colpiiy (e g. a road, drinking water, 
electricity, basic housing), ,and distributing the plots to , 
landless labourers.' 

The amount of land needed is not substitntial. Allocating 
such plots to each of the 17 million landless families in India ; 
Would require less' than 0.5 per cent of India’s agricultural : 
land. .Moreover .the land costs per family are affordable. If 
non-irrigated agricultural land is targeted, typical costs of 
.such land range from Rs 40., 000 to Rs i,oo;ooo per acre' or . 
R.s 4.000 to Its 10,000 to 'benefit each fa.nuly with a one-tenth 
acre plod With "land purchase as a feasible oprioti, the 


(v.nmrumem need not be limited by insufficient e.xisring goverii- 
iucni land or lace ihe poliika! and admini.srrai ive diHii:uli ie.s 
of ex|)ro[)i iaiiiig land. 

Allocating homestead plots can be accomplished through 
new uuvernineiit sclieines or can be incorporated inro existing 
I iiral housing, integrated village development, or rural poverty 
alleviation schemes, lire exi.sting goveruineni j ural housing 
scheine,s currently lace two limitations in this regard. I’ir.si, 
they typically limit the size of qualifying house sites to 1,200 
.square feet or less, Which is not large enough to provide suffi- 
cient space for ti garden and livestock, Governinent planners 
should aiiii to provide at least 4,000 square feet to each family. 
Second, housing schemes rarely incltide resources for land 
piircitase. Thus, those receiving benefits munt already have 
their own land, and the poorest often do not qualify because 
they do not own a house site. Rura) housing programme.s could 
address tliese Urn it at tot is by devoting some significant portion 
i.)f exi.sting resources lot obtaining land and increasing the size 
of the hoii.se sites. 

6 Cuticlusions 

'1 lie Ifgi.slati ve foundations of latid law and policy reform in India 
(tenancy reform, land ceilings, land allocations) were designed 
to increase the poor’s access to rural land. To date, the effective- 
ness of the legislation has been mixed and progress over the Ifet 
few years has slowed. But the link between rural poverty and 
landiessnes.s remains, and a well-considered plan for rethiiikipgv 
and reforming policies and laws in a maimer that advanjces iJfez 
interests of the poor should lead India’s agenda. The pLahi c'Stfbe.; 
botii pro-poor and market friendly, anti the reqtiired; cp,sti| hti;; : 
not unthinkable. 

■['he following approach, which involves selected revision to: 
existing legislation and adoption of new methods of increasihg:: 
land access, will help achieve the original etjuitable objectives of' 
India’s land reform legislation; 

rteviiiilisc leimncy reform by; (t) solidifying the gait).s of pa,st lehaficy: \ 
reform by convening protected tenants into .owners; and (2), selec-,^ 
tively liberalising excessive tenancy regulation and restrictions; 

Assisi iienefidaries of ceiling legi.slatiun in rtialising die benerivs,,,by,: i: 
removing obstacles 10 land distribution and relaxing tnoratoriuflis;t)tl: 
die transfer of ceiling-surplus land; 

Consider aclojitiiig the decentralised ikp project approadi irrARai.a? . f 
model tor siilidifying tlie gains of (last wasteland alloraiion and otbtT 
wise providing secure land rights to the poor; and 
Exploie using land purebase and axi.sting government land to ei'cate. ,,J 
new colonies of one-tenth acre house-aiul-gmden plots.for disti'tb,Mlteii“ - ; 
to laridle.s,s labourers. 
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are achievable, India’s poor desei ve nothitig less. 
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Some Recent Changes in Land Distribution 

® Land Distribution Remains highly 
skewed both in terms of ownership & 
Operational Holdings 

•U P along with West Bengal and 
Kerala show extreme Marginalisation. 

•Some serious Implications in terms of 
Livelihood of a large proportion of 
population dependent on agriculture 
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Changes in percentage distribution of operational holdings and area operated by size 
categories of operational holdingsin 1$ major States 
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LAND REFORMS TOWARDS CAPACITY BUILDING OF THE RURAL POOR 

IN UTTAR PRADESH 

- D. M. Diwakar* 

I. Introduction 

This paper is an attempt to understand the status of land reforms and contribution of the 
redistribution of ceiling suiplus (CS) and gaon sabha (GS) land towards capacity building of raral 
poor in UP. This study is divided into four parts: Part one deals with the background of agrarian 
reforms, whereas part two discusses redistribution status of CS and GS land among rural’ poor and 
gaps in implementations, part three analyses the impacts of redistribution of land towards capacity 
building of I'ural poor and part four consolidates challenges of unfinished agenda and insider voice as 
feedback for policy considerations. Official data were received from Board of Revenue of the UP , 
Government and analysis of implementations, gaps, impacts and challenges have been used fi'dm a- 
recent household based field study of five districts covering different regions of UP. 

I Agrarian reforms 

In agrarian societies, land has been the most important means of production, status of power and 
prestige and therefore changes in agrarian institutions have been far reaching effects on land based 
social order. Land reforms were a set of the significant landmark initiatives of agrarian refonns. It was 
basically aimed at changing property relations and unleashing productive forces to achieve higher 
growth rate in agriculture on the one hand and enliance the capabilities of poor towards fulfilling basic 
needs and human development on the other. This development strategy emerged important in the ' 
post-World War period when many colonies achieved their political freedom and the aspirations of. 
major anti-colonial forces mainly peasantry compelled their national government to enact and 
implement land reforms. Therefore, land refonn measures appeared as the State initiatives' (from 
above) in consonance with peasants’ aspirations. However, Occupational Forces of General Mac 
Arthur for example in Japan and Taiwan were also forced to take active part in agrarian'refomis to do 
away with feudal hurdles of agricultural development (Domer, Joshi, 1982:36; 

Radhakrishnan, 1989; 14). Thus, the State initiatives were also deriyative outcomes of pressure from , 
below. Evidences from various countries suggest that France, Netherlands, China, Japan, Russia and 
many other countries could bring qualitative change in production relations and development .process 
through land redistribution. It was also seen that land reforms provided savings out of conspicuous 
extravagant consumption and leakages of landlords. Tenants were liberated from illegal exaction and 
non-market coercion and constraints. This provided surplus to invest in agriculture to increase 
production and productivity and also worked towards diversification of agriculture and non- 
agricultural activities and thereby changed occupational structure (Bagchi, 2000). 

India was not isolated from this phenomenon, rather it added yet another dimension along with 
peasant mobilisation, i.e. through peaceful persuasion - Bhoodan (Joshi, 1982: 88-89) however, it could 
not sustain and achieve significance. Needless to mention here that land reforms in different parts of this , 
countiy was not a liberal gift from enlightened government rather it was an outcome of historical .process 
necessitated by protracted peasant stmggle (Radhalaishnan, 1989:13). It was an outcome of growing 
consciousness and realization, irrespective of geographical boundaries and ideological variations, that 
agrarian refonns would unleash productive forces, enhance productivity, erode feudal bases, address 
distributive justice and thereby contend resentment towards bringing a peaceflil social order. 
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Creating institution for revenue collection was probably the first step towards institutional 
reform that Indian agriculture witnessed. Imposition of revenue farming as an institutional 
arrangement dates back to Mughal India, which was not only the root of inequality and poverty but 
.also the seed of the growth of the Zamindai* class (Tandon, et.al ., 1936: 2). Land revenue in Mughal 
India was fixed on the basis of produce and not on size of land area. It was not the rent but taxes, the 
burnt of which wap felt by both lower and upper strata of the peasantry. However, upper strata had to 
pay less per unit of land than the lower strata. Moreover, intermediaries were authorized to collect 
excess over the fixed revenue to be paid to the king. Thus, there were inherent regressive tendencies 
to'aggravate inequality between the rich and poor in the countryside (Raychaudhuri and Habib, 1982, 
Vol.I, Ch.IX, see also Ch.VlI). This mechanism of revenue collection was further reinforced by the 
company government, which entered into agreement with Zamindars (Tandon, et.al. , 1936: 2-3). In 
this process small peasantries were subjected to exploitation, which led to ejection of large section of 
small peasantry who lost their right of ownership on land and forced to be subordinated as tenants at 
will to Zamindars. Rampant exploitation of the peasants during colonial rule resulted into a series of 
peasant movements during national fi'eedom struggle. Champaran, Bardoli, Khera, Malabar, Agra 
and Oudh unrest ol’ peasants, etc., were to name a few among them. “The efforts of larger landholders 
to bring rents more into line with prices touched off the wave of agrarian unrest that swept eastern and 
south-eastern Oudh in. 1920-21” (Dharmakumar, 1982: 83). Consequent upon peasant unrests in 
different parts of country, there was growing realization among national leaders that land retbnns 
were necessary to initiate process of developm.ent in India, This was very much refiected in the 
planning, legislation and enactment regarding abolition of the then land revenue system, abolition of 
Zaniindari and intermediaries, etc. Basic documents that .shaped their initiatives were Congress 
Agrarian Enquiry Committee Report 1936, Congress Economic Programme Committee Report 1948 
and the Congress' Agrarian Reform Committee, 1949. However, Sampurnanand had better clarity 
than other leaders on these issues. He was of the view: “no radical improvement in the condition of 
peasantry is possible without the abolition of the Zarnindari System.” He apprehended and warned a 
note of caution and further emphasised: “we must take care, while eliminating one set of vested 
interests, not to create another set which might have equally hostile to our ultimate goal, viz. social 
ownership of the land and its produce” (1936, p.xv). 

> In independent India, undoubtedly, abolition of Zarnindari and intennediaries was a radical 
step to change agrarian relations. Concern of reducing disparity of ownership of land was very much 
recorded in Plan documents for structural reforms and agrarian efficiency (Government of India, 
1956, pp. 178-179). Mahalnobis Committee estimated 63 million acre land was suiplus land adopting 
20 acres per household in 1967. In 1970 government estimated 40 million acres. NSSO in 26“' round 
estimated 12,2 million acres and only 7.33 million acres were declared surplus. If enactment would 
have been the yardstick for commitment and realization it was the largest body of legislation that 
India could pass after independence (Thorner, 1976: 18). But “there was apparent unwillingness of the 
rulers to do anything concrete about changing the production relations in Indian agriculture, which 
ensured that in most part of India even tenancy reforms and land ceiling laws, enacted in however 
diluted a form, would never be implemented” (Bagchi, 1 988: 2). 

Since Lucknow session of the Congress and Congress Agi'arian Enquiry Committee Report 
1936 Land Reforms was widely debated till 1950, this gave enough time to the Zamindars, Talukdars 
and other intermediaries to dispose off their land or manipulate through fake transfers. Uttar Pradesh 
got credit of enacting Uttar Pradesh Zaraindari Abolition Land Refomis (ZALR) Act, 1950 (Das, 
2000) arid subsequently', Rampur Thelcadari and Pattadari Act of 1953, the Kumaon Land Act, 1954, 


etc. followed and supplemented ZALRA 1950 were enacted. These acts eroded the base of feudal 
stracture and direct relationship between peasants and state was established (Mislira, 1996:. 2). 
However, Zamindars were also confinned as landholders along with Bhoomidliars, Sirdhars and 
Asamis (Thorner, 1976; 27). Thus, the term Zamindar was of course eliminated instead of Zamindar 
as such. As a result, there was hardly any significant change in land relations and distribution pattern 
(Mishra, 1996P: 2; Singh & Mishra, 1964). Subsequently, Ceiling on Land Holding Act of 1960 was 
introduced to address the resultant lapses of ZAE.RA. But this Act was self-defeating in purpose, 
because of provisions of exemptions and other in-built loopholes. This Ceiling Act 1 960 was further 
amended in 1971 and 1973, which provided enough time and opportunities for the landlords in killing 
the main spirit and objectives of land reform in Uttar Pradesh (Mishra, 1996: p.4). 

First Backward Class Commission was set up on 29‘'^ January 1953 headed by Kaka Kalelkar. 
It submitted its report on March 30, 1955. This committee extensively recommended on land reforms 
and reorganization of rural economy. However, this report could not be placed for discussion before 
the Parliament. Another Backward Class Commission Report was submitted in 1980 headed by Sri 
B.N. Mundle. Meanwhile many committees were set up at the state level. Mangal Deo Visharad 
Committee was set up in UP in 1972 which submitted its report on Investigating Land System in 
1974. In 1975 Most Backward Classes Commission was set up in U.P. headed by Sri Chedilal Sathi, 
which submitted its report in 1977. Among many other recommendations of Mandal Commission this. 
Commission inter alia strongly recommended for effective land reforms to change production 
relations. Besides these, legislative measures regarding abolition of tenancy, distribution qf ceiling ‘ 
surplus and Gram Samaj land, consolidation of holdings, etc., were taken .up to address the problems 
of land reforms. Distribution of Gram Samaj patta land with implementing emphasis by tlie 
government is an added reinforcement. Moreover, in order to remove gender based discrimination in 
accessibility of land ownership a ‘Committee for Gender Equality in Land Devolution in TenuriaL 
Laws’ 1998 was set up headed by Bina Agrawal which reviewed the gender inequality in land laws of 
five northern states (Haiyana, Himachal Pradesh, Punjab, Jammu & Kashmir, and Uttar Pradesh). 

State came into direct relation with the tenants after abolition of intennediaiy tenure. 
However, it proved mere change of nomenclature and there was hardly any substantial change in 
agrarian stracture. To cover up this limitation Land Ceiling Act, 1960 was introduced with further 
modification in 1973 in order to acquire ceiling surplus land and redistribute among the land poor 
households. Another significant dimension of the UPZALRA, 1950 was the lease of the governmerit 
land vested in the Gram Samaj (GS) for agriculture, fisheiy, poultry, plantation and residence. Thus’ 
measures initiated by the government for redistribution of ceiling stirplus and GS land for housing, 
cultivation, fishing, plantation, potteiy, etc., are pointers to examine whether these initiatives have 
been instrumental towards improving capabilities through access to land resources. 

II. Distribution of ceiling surplus and GS land and gaps in implementation 

Ceiling on Land Holding Act 1960 was introduced in Uttar Pradesh so that an upper limit of 
land holdings could be fixed and surplus land would be taken away from land surplus farmers for 
redistribution among land poor peasantry. A limit of 40 acres of land of fair quality was fixed for a, 
family of five members subject to increase in land area up to 24 acres in case of additional family 
members. However, this Act exempted a few categories of land from ceiling on land holdings used for 
grove, industrial purposes, cattle shed, compost pits, thrashing floor, residential houses, cremation 
ground/graveyard area under plantation of rubber, tea, coffee, land with religious/charitable trusts, 
poultry and dairy farm, land covered farm roads, etc., (Mishra, 1996: 4). Cut off date for reference 
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was fixed as May 1959. This Act was further amended in 1973 ;md the cut off date was fixed on 24 . 


July 1971. Under this amendment upper limit and exemption was reduced. Land areas under grove, 
used for poultry and dairy farm and farm roads were removed from exemption. Upper limit was 
brought down to 7.3 hectares in case of imgated and from 10.95 to 18.25 hectares for un-inigated 
land. 

Process to acquire land declared ceiling surplus was initiated by the government but it was not 
smooth. Mangal Deo Visharad Committee observed that ambiguous provisions in land settlement 
were inevitably liable to be trapped in the coils of legal disputes. Many ot them are still subjudiced 
and to be settled. Details of official records relating to these facts are shown in Table 1. Official data 
claimed that in 2003 about 91.6 per cent of land area declared surplus in Uttar Pradesh was under 
possession of the government. About 70 per cent ot the declared ceiling surplus land was 
redistributed among the landless poor. About 7.9 per cent area were still sub-judiced. However, there 
was variation at the district level (Mi,shra & Diwakar 2005). Official data for 2008 revealed that about 
3777 acres additional land v/ere declared surplus. There was 0.26 per cent increase in the land area 
taken in possession during last four and half years. Judiciary could reduce pending cases merely by 
■0.21 per cent. Only 389 acres of land were taken in possession and 4963 acres of land could be 
distributed among the landless. About 53903 acres land wei-e transferred either to other departments 
of the ■ government or vested in Gaon Sabha. Thus, Land Revenue Board claimed that no ceiling 
surplus land was left for redistribution except subjudiced land. 

Table 1: Progress in Distribution of Ceiling Surplus Land (in Acres) in Uttar Pradesh 


Period 

Land declared 
Ceiling surplus 

Declared ceiling 

surplus land taken 
possessions by 
the State 

Subjudiced land 
stayed by the court 
order 

Balance to be taken 
in possession 

: 

Allotted land area ; 
to the landless 

1 

i 

i 

f 

Total area of 

settlement land* 

Area balance for 

settlement 

1 ■■ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

November 

365584 


335074 

28969 

30391 

259000 

313569 

21505 

2003 



(91.62) 

(7.89) 

(8.38) 

(70.09) 

(85.31) 

(6.34) 

March 

369361 


339359 

. 28377 

30002 

263963 

317866 

\Tn 

2008 , 



(91.88) 

(7.68) 

(8.12) 

(71.46) 

(86.06) 

IN 11 

Difference 

3777 


4285 

592 

389 

4963 

4317 


(%) 



(0.26) 

(0.21) 

(0.26) 

(1.37) 

(1.25) 



Source: Land Revenue Board, Government of U.P. • 

* Excludes land transferred to other government departments and land vested in Gram Sabha. 

Note: Figures in parenthesis indicate percentage of land declared ceiling surplus (col.3+coL5=100 per 
cemf) ^ 

About 8.12 per cent of declared ceiling surplus could not be taken into possession. Reasons 
stated for non-possession by the state were stay orders of different courts on 28377 acres, 377 acres 
were engaged in the process of consolidation, 1248 acres were in the process of formal proceedings 
and 30002 acres were yet to be settled. About 21493 acres taken under possessions were not 
concluded for settlement because 15| 11 acres were in the purview of stay orders, 2693 acres were 
under joint investigation, 1142 aces Were proposed to be vested in Gaon Sabha, 844 acres were 


proposed to be transferred to other departments, 112 acres were in the process of consolidation, 466 
acres were in unauthorised possession, omission of 986 acres in the process of consolidation and 1 89 ’ 
acres for other reasons. Lands available for settlement were 317866 acres out of which about 185313 
acres were allotted to SCs and 978 acres to STs and 77672 acres to other castes. Land vested ill Gaon 
Sabha and other government departments were 53903 acres and thus nothing was left undistributed sq 
far. However, about 5097 cases were pending on 98971 acres land on March 2008. 

In normal prescribed procedure. Land Management Committee' of the village panchayat, 
taking Gram Sabha into confidence, recommends the list of beneficiaries to the Sub Divisional 
Magistrate (SDM) through circle officer and the land is allotted to. beneficiary by the SDM for 
different purposes. In Uttar Pradesh this scheme was launched in 1975-76 in order to improve 
economic condition of the SC/ST/ OBC and weaker section of the society. In this scheme under 
Article 198 of UPZALR Act, 1950 maximum 1 .26 hectare area of cultivable land is leased out to the 
land poor households in the joint name of wife and husband. Under Article 126 there is also 
provision to include the name of adult unmarried daughter, divorced, deserted and widow. According 
to the availability of land annual targets are set. Land is also allotted for fishery, plantation, and’ 
pottery. Under Article 122(c), Circle Officer, SDM himself or on the proposal of Land Management 
Committee, allots land as on recorded order of preference mentioned in sub-article (3). For the 
households of SC/ST community in rural areas, 100-150 yards square area is given for residence 
puiposes if she/lre does not have own residential facility (Citizen Charter, Land P^evenus Depaitment, 
Govemment of U.P., pp.5-7). ' ■ , 

Official details about distribution of ceiling suiplus and GS land to the beneficiaty in Uttar 
Pradesh since their inception to March 2008 are displayed in Table 2. Data revealed that about 39.72 
lakh beneficiary allotted on an average 0.356 hectare land. Beneficiary of ceiling suiplus land’ could 
get higher size of land area than that of beneficiary of GS land. As displayed in table 3 about 22.76 
lakh beneficiaries were from SCs and 16.92 lakh from other castes. However, implementation 
particularly ensuring possession of allotted land to the beneficiaiy remains a matter of 'thorough 
investigation on the grounds. 



Table 2: Distribution of Ceiling Surplus and GS Land to the Beneficiary till March 2008 in UP 


Land Type 

Total 

Per Beneficiaiy , 

Area Allotted 


Area .(Hectare) 

Ceiling Surplus* 

289392 

244523.6 

0.844956 

Gaon Sabha 

3682795 

1168496.3 

• 0.317285 

Total 

3972187 

1413019.9 



Source: NIC, Lucknow, Govt, of U.P. 

*Data relating to Etah, Allahabad, Arabedkaniagar and Auraiya were not available. 
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Table 3; Distribution of Ceiling Surplus and GS Land uiitill March 2008 in UP 


Land- 

Type 

SCs 


Other Castes 

Total 

Av. Area 
per 

Beneficiary 

No 

Area 

No 

Area 

No 

■ Ai'ea 

No 

Area 

Ceiling 

Surplus 

199453 

168443.3 

505 

985.4 

89434 

75094,86 

2S9392 

244523.6 

0.845 

3aon 

Sabha 

2076874 

643513.6 

3059 

1886.11 

mills 

522941.5 

3682795 

1168496.3 

0.317 

fotal 

2276327 

811956.9 

3564 

2871.51 

1692209 

598036.4 

3972187 

1413019.9 

0,356 

Vv. Area 

0.357 

0.806- 

0.353 

0.356 



Source: NIC, Lucknow, Government of U.P. 



Gaps in irapienieiitation 

A recent study of 1 126 households spread in ten sample villages from ten blocks of five districts namely, 
Goraldrpur, Chandauli, Rae Bareli, Muzatfarnagar anti Harnirpur, suggests that there were significant gaps 
in allotted and possession of ceiling surplus, GS and residential land. In case of redistribution of ceiling 
surplus land percentage of non - possession was as high as 52 per cent mainly because of being 
unauthorised illegal possessions by big farmers. In case of GS land this gap wtis found 27 per cent, 
because of unauthorised control over land by inlluential persons. Besitles land being in the control and 
parcels of influential persons other reasons for non-possession stated by the households were indifference 
of administration, manipulative biases of pradhan and lekhpaland, lack of resources in the pockets of poor 
peasants to bribe them, lack of consolidated resistance, etc. Cases encountered were of even medium-cum- ^ 
big farm holdings, who could manage land allotment. This indicates procedural lapses in identifying 
beneficiaries. (Mishra and Diwakar, 2005: ch. iv). 

Despite explicit mechanism of distribution, procedure adopted for distribution of land had many 
distortions. Findings revealed that the Conunitlee existed in villages but hardly known to everybody. 
Only 30 per cent of the beneficiary households knew about the committee in existence. Procedure 
adopted for recommendation and preparation of a list of beneficiary were very flexible. Generally, it was 
done by the Lekhpal and Village Pradhan in consultation with other a few influential persons of village. 
This made the process complicated and at the will of these persons in the helm of affairs. In this process 
the beneficiary had.to run pillar to post tp get the land allotted, at the cost of his wage employment and he 
was forced to boiTow from the moneylender to bribe the Lekhpal and Pradhan. Findings also suggest that 
about-9. 1 per cent households of beneficiary admitted that they had lost their man days. About 15 per cent 
■ were trapped in a money-lending usuiy network. Moreover articulated villagers explained that at the time 
of consolidation individual land was consolidated but the land of Gram Sabha and Government in the 
patches of consolidated area of the big landholders remained scattered and fragmented. Therefore, even if 
those patches of land were allotted to poor households it was difficult to take possessions of the land. This 
was one of the significant disincentives to the potential beneficiary to persuade Lekhpal and Pradhan to 
allot such land. 

Ill Land redistribution towards capacity building of rural poor 

Abolition of intermediary tenurial system, although, was one of the major institutional refoims, 
there is hardly any disagreement that desired goal Of effective land reforms could not be achieved. • 
However, in select pockets where peasant mobilization was effective, land refoims could better be 
implemented. Access to land resources could improve productivity of the households and liberated tenants 
from illegal exaction, non-market coercion and bondage, Kerala and West . Bengal could witness 
encouraging results, Kerala could protect civil,; pplitical anti substantive freedom through egalitarian land 33 


reforms (Bagchi, 2001). Operation Barga in West Bengal could improve the status of sharecropper and 
redistribution of land resulted into higher level of productivity and growth (Sanyal, Biswas and Bardha, 
1998; Golili, 1998). This led to better participation in education, health and development. 

In Uttar Prade.sh also, land reforms created space for economic security, reduced landlessness^ and 
generated income despite several lapses and shortcomings in implementation. We considered income, 
employment, GS land, net operated area, workforce, level of literacy, health status and schooling of girl 
child for this purpose. We attempted to discuss the role of land redistribution towards fulfilling basic 
needs and promoting human capital resources taking disti’ibution of ceiling surplus land and GS land into 
account. Interesting results emerged from the study of the beneficiaiy and non-beneficiaiy household 
survey of sample villages. In case of redistribution of land for residential puiposes- suggested that there 
was indication of liberation of poor specially scheduled castes from bondage as, they could acquire their 
ownership of homestead land. As a result their position in society Avas elevated when they could construct 
their houses and to a certain extent they could enjoy comfortable living. Redistribution of land for 
cultivation is another dimension where tangible benefits were reported. Data suggested that about 28 per 
cent of the households were the beneficiaty of cultivable land in sample villages and majority of them 
were from SCs followed by OBCs. Findings suggested that production of food grains of the beneficiary 
households increased which made them comfortable at food front. 

Their dependence for borrowing from moneylenders was reduced. Since, they could afford 
collateral security for getting credit from public financial institution access became relatively easier than 
earlier situation. They started rearing cattle to supplement their income and initiated other income 
generating activities. Cumulative results of all these stated above placed the households with better 
income level. However, this can be examined further with detailed study of the economics of cultivation 
and other income generating activities of the households. It was also found that there was gap in the 
beneficiaiy households and the households reporting benefits from redistribution of cultivable land which 
indicated that mere distribution of land was not sufficient condition to pull out the households fipni the 
quagmire of poverty. However, it revealed that land ensured access to other benefits necessaiy for the 
households. 

Another dimension of benefits could be examined in this context was from the point of soc.ial 
development. A few indicators were selected to understand the potential benefits of sociaT development 
emanating from redistribution of land. Health and schooling were two major areas where responses were 
very encouraging. It was found that health status of their children improved as now they could afford 
better food to their children than earlier. It was consistent that SCs remained larger beneficiaiy of health- 
followed by OBCs. They could afford proper clothing. Besides health, they could send their children to 
school as now they could a fiord initial cost of food, clothes and basic materials required for, . Most 
significant was the impacts on schooling of girl child. Thus^ basic indicators of social developnient such 
as health and education displayed significant impacts which beneficiaiy and non-beneficiaiy households, 
acknowledged. Land is basis in transformation of loiral society. As we observed that land redistribution 
although with limited results was of instrumental importance to generate employment and income in order 
to have access to the resources for basic minimum needs and better quality of life. 

IV Challenges of unfinished agenda and Insider voice 

Although Zamindari Abolition Act and other Acts related to ceiling surplus land were promulgated 
but in eveiy stage there was enough time lag to allow the land owning intermediaiy either to legalise or 
manipulate the ownership status of land. Concealment of land through large scale manipulation could 
reduce the amount of land substantially. At the national level Mahalnobis Committee estimated about 63 
million acre land as surplus land adopting 20 acres per household in 1967. In 1970 govemmeht estimated 
40 million acres. NSSO in 26* round ewStiraated 12.2 million acres and only 7,33 million acres were 


declared surplus. Mangal Deo Visharad Committee pointed out strongly about the manipulative t 
exemptions and fake transfers of large farms, in the name ot joint tarnis, religious trust, gaushala, stud 
farms, cooperatives, sugar mills, etc., and recommended for acquisition of concealed surplus land in UP. 
the committee could identify 275 cases of such fake transfers ranging from 50 acres to 2456 acres (GoUP, 
1975 appendix 19). However, this was not realised by any government irrespective of ideological sheds. 
Therefore, the challenge of acquiring surplus land has compounded with the elapsing time. Even after 
Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) usurping to power in Uttar Pradesh, government tried to sensitize bureaucracy 
for eficctive implementation in 2002, but the'.campaign lost its steam in the middle itself. In order to 
comply the pressure, implementation record was manipulatetl, as we could encounter in the field. There 
was apparently general reluctance from the side of land owning allies of bureaucracy. This was because 
of over presence of land owning social groups and class in the bureaucracy. It appears that despite 
apparent willingness to some extent BSP had compromised with ruling allies against the interest of rural 
poor. Since the bureaucratic .structure is over represented by the anti-poor elements, it was difficult for 
BSP govermnent to sideline the anti-poor interest to retain power seat. 

Emergence of stronger BSP in majority this time it was expected to work on surplus land 
misappropriated through fake transfers already identified by the Visharad Committee. It is yet to be 


proved that new edition of BSP with sarvajan overtone could continue with aggressive land reforms 
agenda in favour of poor. History suggests that social mobilization has been creating compelling situation 
for the ruling class in order to contend the resentment of the peasantry. Ruling class has been trying its 
best to convert the effects of mobilization in terms of land reforms from above and U.P. has not been an 
exception in this context. Therefore, unless superstructure is radically transformed it is difficult to enforce 
effective implementation. Although there is enough evidence that redistribution of land to the tiller has 
enormous potential to transform the quality of life of rural poor and contribute significantly towards 
fulfilling basic needs promoting human development, non-compromising political will is the first and 
foremost essential' condition. 

Unfortunately, agrarian reforms were reduced to simple agenda of redistribution of land instead of 
changing property relations and gradually it was pushed to back seat and even redistribution could not be 
realised. Many of us may be satisfied with the arguments of subdivision and fragmentation of land and 
thereby smaller holdings and may also question the relevance of land reforms as such. But we should also 
bear in mind that natural attrition has hardly reduced land control rather it was instrumental in expanding 
•their opportunity to enter in secondaiy and teitiary sectors on the basis of land resources and absentee land 
ownership still continues. By and large basic agenda of land to the tillers remained unaddressed and 
pushed to back seat after liberalisation. Since earning opportunity of the rural poor is constrained in the 
emerging skilled labour market, land will remain important source of livelihood for poor masses. 
Moreover, as State has summarily failed to address effective land reforms for providing opportunities of i 
livelihood to the direct producers of the land, radical movement grew and widened its base of struggle 
across the regions and states. With the growing pace' of liberalisation and corporate fanning pressure on 
■ land is bound to increase which might aggravate land struggle with greater intensity which may lead to 
worse kind of rural violence. 

Insider Voice 

An attempt was made to consolidate insider voice regarding their expectations about elfective land 
reforms for feed back of the policy makers as follows: 

There is need of ensuring elfective possession of redistributed land tluough direct accountability 
of concerned functionaries. Undistributed scattered land pai'cels should be consolidated and redistributed 
tiiroug'h co-operative ownership, Poor peasants co-operative should be foimed and follow up packages, 
access to credit, etc. should be rooted througli co-operative. Pending cases on sub-judiced land should be 
disposed off on the priority basis and a separate special legal committee should be constituted for technical 
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support of the poor peasants. Poor peasant committee should be provided legal support to identify benami 
transfer of land. The benami land should be declared suiplus and those suiplus lands should be 
redistributed among poor households on the recommendation of poor peasant land management 
committee. Wasteland should be acquired and tmnsfeiTcd to landless through their co-operative ownership 
and follow up assistance should be rooted through co-operative in reference. Assured irrigation co- 
operatives of landless peasants should be fonncd to provide irrigation on distribpted and other lands. 
Effective insurance cover on crops should be extended through micro-finance co-operative of land 
beneficiaries. Ban on individual purchase of redistributed land should be executed effectively. A provision 
for direct institutional loan on land should be extended to the beneficiaiy of land directly on producing 
kisan passbook. Subsidised inputs should be provided to the beneficiaries of land. Indifference and 
negligence in implementation of land redistribution and possession by functionaries should be treated as 
cognisable non-bailable offence. Administration and Policy implementing agencies should be made 
accountable directly for non-possession and should be punished in terms of career of seiwice. Best 
implementing lunctionaries should be given incentives. Minimum wages should be implemented 
effectively. Poor households should be organised and proper support should be extended to safeguard the 
interest of the beneficiaiy of land. Participation of poor in co-operatives, PRI and land management 
committee should be ensured. Illegal possessions of redistributed land by influential persons should be 
liberated on priority basis. Pro-poor social activists should be involved in organizing poor. PRI should be 
empowered to form women co-operatives and Functional Education Groups. Technical support should be 
ensured to promote women participation. Land Records should be computerized, updated and easy access, 
to the records should be ensured for information. Above alt unless poor friendly environment is ensured 
any amount of attempts or initiatives with pious intention can hardly make substantial dent towards 
capacity building of the rural poor on sustainable basis. 
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In India nearly 60% of its people depend on land for livelihood and for U.P. this 
percentage is over 77%. That is true and it is also true that land alone (namely, 
agriculture and its allied sectors) can not provide employment and incomes to the 
massive labour force of the State. Economic diversification has to occur and that, 
among other things implies shifting people from agriculture to industrial, commercial 
and services- related activities. At the same time it is axiomatic that food security has 
to be ensured while carefully choosing development strategies. 

2. The geographical area of our country is around 329 million ha (reporting area 
being 307 mha). About 45% of land is under cultivation (133 mha). Land man ratio is 
adverse and worsening. In 1951 only a little over 3% of land was being utilized for 
non-agricultural purposes. By 2002-05 this percentage had gone upto to nearly 8%>. 
Nationally per cap availability of all types of land is only 0.28ha and falling. 

3. The land profile of U.P. is more difficult in availability and pressure terms. 
Reporting area in U.P. is 242 lakh ha. Of this 26 lakh ha (10.5%) is used for non- 
agricultural purposes. If we look at the land use data from 2000-01 (after U.P.’s 
bifureation) some disturbing facts come to light. Between 2001-02 and 2004-05, the 
net cultivated area has fallen from 168.12 lakh ha to 166,83 ha. Land used for non- 
agricultural purposes had increased from 25.14 lakh ha to 26,48 ha at the rate of about 
35000 ha per year. In the same period productivity of rice fell from 21.17 qtl/ha to 
19.96qtl/ha and that of wheat from 27.55 qtl/ha to 25.86qtl/ha. Similar productivity 
falls were recorded in case of maize and barley. Even potato productivity recorded a 
decrease. Pressure on land in U.P. is severe. Per capita land availability has fallen from 
0.47 ha in 1951 to about 0.1 3ha now. Diversion of agricultural land for non- 
agricultural purposes has obviously - occurred due to rapid growth of population, 
urbanization, creation of industrial areas, road and canal construction and diversion of 
land for several other competitive non- agricultural uses. This diversion is increasing 
year by year, and what is of deep concern is that most of such diversion constitutes 
prime agricultural lands - irrigated, multicropped and comparatively more productive. 
Horizontal growth of cities and towns is taking away prized agricultural lands. Amd 
what makes the problem much more disturbing is that deterioration of existing 
agricultural lands continues. Land fertility is in jeopardy. Unless soil health is restored 
and preserved food security will remain a distant illusion. The IFFCO has recently said 
that land- fertilizer ratio was 19 to 1 in 1971 and it has now gone down to 1 .3 to 1 . jWe 
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also have over 4 million ha of degraded and wastelands waiting to be recovered. One 
other factor has to be taken into account in respect of Uttar Pradesh and that is the laid 
holding pattern. Nearly 77% of holdings are below one ha and another 14%' between 
1-2 ha. So, we have over 90% of farmers who are small and marginal. When laid 
diversions take place it is these categories of farmers who are dislocated, lose 
livelihood and suffer trauma. This is one side of the picture. The other side is 
urbanisation and industrialization are essential for creating jobs and incomes which 
land alone can just not do. So, there is need for striking a fine balance so that a ‘clash’ 
situation does not evolve and the very process of a carefully regulated diversion 
process is targeted to create enough incomes and work opportunities for those who 
lose land and for others, too. The challenge is to work out a ‘modus vivendi’ in a 
constructive complementarity. 

4. Land & SEZs 

“ Land differs from other elements of production, labour and capital, in not being 
susceptible to infinite increase”. J. Stuart Mill tPrinciples & Political Economy, 1848) 

At present nearly 46% land in India in under agriculture; Between 1990 & 2003 net 
sown area dwindled by about 1.5% i.e. 21 lakh ha which can produce 5.7 mill, tonnes 
of wheat that can feed about 43 million people each year. Between 1990- 2004, 32 
lakh ha of land has got diverted to non- agricultural uses. Culterable wasteland area 
has declined by 18 lakh ha in 1990- 2004 period. 

George Bush addressing “ National Future Farmers of America Organisation ” on 
27.07.01 said : 

“ It is important for our nation to be able to grow foodstuffs to feed our 
people. Can you imagine a countiy that was unable to grow enough food 
to feed the people? It would be a nation that would be subject to 
international pressure. It would be a nation at risk. And so, when we are 
talking about American agriculture, we are really talking about a national 
security issue”. 

5. Factfile on SEZs - Some Highlights 
India 

1965: 1st EPZ (Export Processing Zone) in Kandla, Gujarat & 8 others followed in the 
State till 2004 (before South Korea & Taiwan), 

2004: Gujarat first State to pass SEZ legislation, 

2005: Central SEZ law enacted in June, 2005 & SEZ rules followed in Feby, 2006. 
World 

EPZs were set up in world over in the last five decades. These are at present nearly 
.350,0 SEZs/ EPZs globally, 
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; « 


Taiwan (1966) 

South Korea (1970s) 

Sri Laiika (1980s) 

China (1980) (World’s largest S 
SHENZEN, 

34000 ha; 

Annual exports 35 billion USD) 

Central/ South America (1980s) 

Mexico (1980s) 

China (Small & large Zones sprouted. Their number 
6000-7000 and area covered 15000 Sq Km. 

Formally China has 165 SEZs where 43,360 companies operate. 


China’s Export Earning from SEZs is 145 Billion USD 
Hong Kong’s Earning from SEZs is 101 Billion USD 
Korea Earning from SEzs is 30 Billion USD 
Ireland Earning from SEzs is 85 Billion USD 
Central/ Eastern Europe: 400 zones 
USA has >713 EPZs 


6. Present Situation 

As of 30/11/07, according to Union Commerce Ministry, the SEZ situation was as 
follows : ' 


(a) SEZs tunctional before SEZ Act of 2005 19 

(b) SEZs notified after 2005 Act 172 

(c) Formally approved SEZs 404 

(d) SEZs with in-principle approvals 165 


Total 760 


[ See Annexure] 


Total land area required for above SEZs across 20 States is expected to be 2,00,000 ha 
and the land to be used in said to be mainly agricultural, mult- cropped land. 


7. Typical. Criticism 


® Fertile lands are diverted to SEZs. This would endanger foot 
security, 

® SEZ area limit is 5000 ha; Some talk of enhancing this limit has 
been heard, 

® SEZs are in danger of becoming islands of corporate sovereign 
entities, 

® Exports benefits have not been commensurate with revenue 
losses, 

® Such Zones are dominated by international capital, 

« SEZ generation of employment is limited at around 2 lakh jobs, 

« Many Indian laws do not apply (for example labour laws), 

® Already spate of public protests is to.be seen eg. (see below) *, 

® SEZs threaten lives and livelihoods in the countryside, 

® Many of SEZs are becoming real estate concentrations. 
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® The CAG Audit has shown sales within country have be claimed 
as export sales by some SEZs which is wrong, 

® The recent parliamentary debate (Rajya Sabha (12/03/08) has 
reflected severe criticism of SEZs with allegation that cinemas 
and amusement parks are coming up in SEZ locations and these 
are becoming hubs for real estate businesses. 


8. Protests 

*(a) Nandigram in West Bengal (2007): Agitation, 

: 14 deaths. 

: proposed SEZ to 

be relocated 

(b) Goa Strong public resistance. All SEZs scrapped by State 
Govt, on 31.12.07 (15 SEZs in Goa have been termed as 
over kill) 

(c) Karnataka Nandagudi 2007 (12000 ha + SEZ, Farmers 
are resisting) 

(d) Karnataka, Mangalore 2007 ( 2000ha + SEZ- 4 village 
affected farmers’ resistance, Oct’ 07) 

(e) Orissa Jagatsin^ur 2007 (Pohand Steel Project- 22000 
villagers to be affected. Farmers resisting) 

9. Some Contrary Examples (Creating Stakes) 

e 1500 farmers of AVASARI KHURD (Tehsil Ambegaon, Pune) 
have decided to set up the first Farmers’ SEZ. 

® Magarpatta City in Pune District came up because 120 families 
fi-om the village decided collectively to develop the land into an 
integrated township. Original owners continue to receive income 
generated by the township. 

10. Need for SEZs 

® Top class infrastructure cannot be created through out the 
country. Without that investors will not come. So special zones 
are required. 

® EPZs have been there for decades. They get tax concessions but 
first they pay taxes and the get refunds after establishing proof of 
exports. In case of SEZs tax exemptions are given ab-initio. 

® 70% of rural population and the work force in rural areas just 
cannot find employment. They have to move to industry/ services. 
That needs world class infrastructure and latest technologies to 



attract investments. Hence the need for diversification & 
formation of special zones. 

® SEZs can be regulated so that their nature as simply high value 
real estate locations does not emerge. 

® SEZs provide both direct as well as indirect employment. 

11. Responses to Public Protests : (Responses available and those needed) 

(i) The SEZ BiU was prepared in 2004 and put on internet for 
suggestions. 1400 suggestions were received. Open houses were 
held and law finalized thereafter. 

(ii) ILO has suggested that a tripartite body consisting of 
representatives of the government, management and workers be 
formed to monitor the working of SEZs. Each SEZ should 
provide all basic amenities like housing, hospitals, schools for 

, workers & their families. Financial incentives and tax 
exemptions be extended only to those companies which abide 
by their social obligations and contribute to local development 
by using locally available raw materials and by transfers of 
technology. 

(iii) New National Rehab and Resettlement Policy tOctober 2007) 
NRRP (07) revised the earlier 03 policy. It main features are: 

(a) Striking a balance between economic development and 
interests of land owners. 

(b) Developer will have to acquire 70% land himself at market 
price. Only 30% can be acquired by the Govt, (and that, too and 
after 70% has been acquired by the developer), under the Land 
Acquisition Act. 

(c) There will be a clear mechanism of price determination for 
acquiring land (related to sale deeds in the area). In addition 
govt, will have to pay solatium of 60% of market rate in normal 
circumstances and 75% when land is acquired under emergency 
powers. 

(d) Livelihoods issues will have to be addressed ; A job will be 
offered to one member of all nuclear families. Not only land 
owners but those dependent on such land will be provided 
livelihood. 

(e) Land for land : In some cases part of the, land will have to 
returned to the owners. A farmer’s co-op in the area can pool 
such land into an SPV or joint venture with the de veloper and in 
return acquire equity stake in the project. 

(f) Gram Sabha consent will be necessary for developers to 
prevent acquisition by stealth. 

(g) If land is not developed in 5 years it will revert back to 
government. This wiU deter speculation. 



(h) It is proposed to amend the Land Acquisition Act to 
incorporate NPRR (07) obligations making them binding on all 
government land acquisition. 

12, Land Acquisition Act 

It is a central law of 1894 which under the principle of “eminent domain” allows state 
to over-ride private property rights in land in the “public interest”. This law was 
amended in 1984 which included acquisition for companies to fall within the ambit of 
“public interesf’. This aspect needs reformulation so that, while the economy is 
allowed to grow the interests of land owners are protected, livelihoods are not lost and 
distressful dislocations do not occur. 

13. Main Features of the SEZ-05 Act 

(a) A Special Economic Zone may be set up by GOI or State Govt or any 
other person jointly or severally for, 

(i) manufacture of goods 

(ii) for rendering services or both 

(iii) or as a Free Trade & Warehousing Zone 

(b) Proposal to be sent to State Govt, concerned or directly to Central Board 
of Approvals. If Board approves, concurrence of the concerned State 
would still have to be obtained. 

(c) Minimum area for SEZ can be prescribed plus terms/ conditions for the 
developer. One or more than developer can be assigned a SEZ. 

(d) Guiding Considerations 

* Additional economic activity, 

. * Promotions of export of goods & services, 

* Promotion of FDI and indigenous 
investment, 

* Creation of employment opportunities, 

* Development of infrastructure facilities, 

* Maintenance of the sovereignty & integrity 
of India, security of the State & friendly 
relations with foreign countries. 

(e) SEZstohave 

(a) Processing areas 

(b) Areas for trading & warehousing 

(c) Non-processing areas 

(f) Exemption from taxes, duties or cesses: exemption from Customs 

excise, service tax, cesses, 
security transactions tax, stamp 
duty and Central Sales Tax; 
draw- back allowed, for all of 
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which duration will be 
prescribed. 

(g) SEZ Authority 

Development Commissioner to be appointed. 

(h) The Act (Sections 49 & 51) confers power on Central Govt, to modify 
provisions of the Act (barring Sections 54 & 56) or other enactments in 
relation to SEZ. Sec 51 say SEZ Act will have over- riding effect over 
other laws. 

(i) Under Sec: 27 many provisions of the Income Tax Act have also be 
modified for SEZs (changes listed in Schedule- II (e.g. 100% export 
profits out of tax net for interests 5 yrs and 50% for next five years) 
Schedule- II is a long one & printed on 1 1 pages while the main Act is 
printed on 39 typed A-4 size pages. 

(j) SEZs have been declared a public utilities under the Industrial Disputes 
Act. 

(k) Tax deductions are allowed on all profits from developing SEZs for any 
10 consecutive years out of 15 fi:om the date of notifying of the SEZ. 

(l) No Dividend Distribution Tax to be paid. 

(m) Exemption Jfrom Minimum Alternate Tax (MAT) w.e.f 1 .4.05. 

The above fisting is indicative. 

14. Food Security is an important issue but danger to it is somewhat 
exaggerated. Industrialisation has to take place. The point is economising on land 
requirements to the extent possible. 

India has about 13 crore hectares of land area under cultivation. Average 
productivity of food crops various between 2 to 2.5 tonnes/ ha. If it is enhanced even 
by 10% we could have 20 nulfion tonnes of additional food grains and food will not be 
problem. To ensure that must indeed be the top priority. 

It is said 2 lakh ha of land will be required if all SEZs approved now would 
become functional. That is 1/650* of the total cultivated area. 

15. , SEZs should not become REZs (Real Estate Zones) 

16. . CAMPA arrangement 

If trees are to be cut, double their number has to be planted by the project proposer. 
Similar approach can be adopted for diversion of agricultural lands for SEZs, In 
addition to R&R provisions of new NRR Policy - 07, compensatory recovery of 
degraded lands should be prescribed. A dedicated fimd and agency would be required 
to implement degraded/ wasteland recovery according to its land capability. 



17. Regulatory Authority (Extra- House & not In- house) should be established 
with adequate statutory and penal powers to ensure that the basic objectives of SEZ are 
achieved and interests of farmers/ land owners are fully protected. 

18. Situation in U.P. 

The UiP. Government, after the central SEZ law of 2005 came into operation, 
issued an amended UP- SEZ policy in 2007 in two parts. Part A relates to fiscal 
incentives, facilities, rationalisation of procedure and the setting up of an Empowered 
Committee under Chief Secretary’s Chairmanship. Part B is concerned with the system 
of selecting developers, arrangement of land and its uses, resolving of land use change 
issues, lay out and building plan approvals, PPP arrangements, performance 
guarantees, the scope of the Development Rights Agreement, etc. Emphasis is on an 
investor- jftiendly approach, single window clearance systems, state tax exemptions, 
easier inspections and single line administrative arrangements for each . SEZ. The 
amended policy is of a very recent origin. It remains to be seen how effectively and 
efficiently it is administered while balancing the interests of both land owners and 
investors. 

U.P. has not yet made any noticeable headwway in the setting up of SEZs. 
Some beginning was made in this direction in December, 07 when the State 
Government recommended to GOI to allow 8 IT/ ITES SEZs (7 in Noida/ Ghaziabad 
and one in Lucknow). A very recent press report (TOI- Lkw-12/03/08) says the 
Empowered Committee under the Chairmanship of the Chief Secretary gave its 
endorsement to 6 more proposals; 

(a) Ansals at Lucknow, 

(b) IVR Prime, Golden Tower and Max Infotech at Noida, 

(c) Proto- Developers at Yaranasi. 

According to information available, so far, 8 SEZs in UP have been 
notified by the GOI and, in another 15 cases, approvals have been given. 
The land required for all these is only around 1000-1200 ha. Single 
product SEZs need 250 ha of land and multi-product ones 1000 ha. IT 
based SEZs need only 25 ha. 

It is not at present clear how much land would be required for SEZs, say during 
the 11* Plan. If U.P. is to industrialise it will have to go in for manufacturing and 
business (trading, warehousing, displaying, etc.) development in a highly competitive 
environment. For that purpose exports would be an important area of development. 

19. Path Ahead 

• A multifold strategy is called for in U.P. First we need to protect land, specially 
productive and multi- cropped land as far as possible. Secondly, since some diversion 
will be inevitable, there must be a concerted and vigorous drive to recover degraded/ 
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wastelands which can be brought under food cropping. A CAMPA like arrangement as 
in the case of forestry (Compensatoiy Recovery of Degraded Land for Diversion of 
Cropped Land) is called for and a set-up like the Bhumi Sudhar Nigara could 
administer the fund generated for the recovery programme. Thirdly, the productionly 
of the cropped lands which is stagnating, plateauing and, in some areas, even falling, 
has to be increased by better land and water management improving quality of seeds 
and replacement rate, balanced use of inorganic fNPK~) and organic fertilizers, micro- 
nutrient replenishment disease control and post harvest support as well as technology 
use. Fourthly, and importantly, strong land owner stakes should be created in SEZs so 
that they can benefit from these growth engines in a substantial and sustained measure. 

A balance has to be struck between agricultural and industrial development in 
order to maximise employment and better incomes for people. Throwing away the 
SEZ development is not an option. Making SEZs people, environment and economy- 
friendly is of course vital. We can learn from experience of other States and design 
strategies that can eliminate or minimise the negativities of SEZs but opposing the 
very idea of such zones does not appear to be the right thing to do. 

Annexure-I 

Lucknow 

14.03.08 
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An Inter-district Analysis in Uttar Pradesh 


Richa Singh* 


Introduction 


Agricultural productivity is influenced by technological and institutional factors. The 
introduction of new teclmology is itself dependent on the agrarian structure. Agrarian structure 
is thus a critical element in the development of the agricultural sector. Different aspects of 
agrarian structure, such as nature of land ownerslrip, land distribution, tenancy rights, rental 
levels and land size, have a bearing on the conditions in which farming activities are carried out 
and .affect the capacity as well as willingness of the farmers to adopt modem technology and 
invest in the development of land. Security of tenure and fann size is, thus, of cmcial 
importance in investment and productivity growth in agriculture. 

Since Independence, the Govenunent of India assigned high priority to land reform, 
which aimed at removal of the exploitative and parasitic intennediary class and giving 'land to 
the tiller’ and prevent land concentration tlnough ceiling of land holdings. Poor implementation 
and lack of political will tliwarted tlie gains from the land reforms. Nevertheless, the tenurial 
reforms helped in removing the unproductive intermediaries, establishing a uniform land tenure 
system tlrroughout the countiy, providing security of tenure and regulating rental levels and 
contributed to the emergence of a capitalist peasantry that canied out the green revolution in the 
country. All this helped India transfomi itself overtime from a food deficit to a food surplus 
economy. 

A central feature of agrarian structure in India has been the small and declining size of 
land holding. Agrarian structure in India has been characterized by an increasing predominance 
of marginal and small holdings, both in terms of number and area due to continuously growing 
pressure of population and slow progress in the diversification of the rural economy. Decline in 
joint family system, high rural indebtedness and defective inheritance laws further contributed 
to this tendency. The small size of holding has posed a major constraint on tire development of 
agriculture in the country. Generation of agricultural surplus has remained confined to a small 
number of medium and large famiers. A large number of holdings remain economically non- 
viable due to their small size. Farming on small holdings has largely remained subsistence 
oriented and prevented diversification of agriculture. As a result income and productivity levels 
have remained low, contributmg to widespread mral poverty. 

The Farm Size-Productivity Debate 

In this context it would be appropriate to refer to the long-standing debate on farm size 
and agricultural productivity. The debate was initiated by Arnartya Sen in the early sixties (Sen, 
1962 and 1964). Sen hypothesized an inverse relationship between land size and productivity, 
His contention was supported by leading economists like Deepak Majumdar (1963), 
Hanmnantha Rao (1966) and Saini (1969). The basic contention of these economists was that 
the small famier use family labour, while large famiers rely on hired labour. The small fanners 
with surplus family labour substitute other factors, wliich they cannot buy, by a more intensive 
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use of labour. AK Sea argued that' cost of labour was higher and managerial and supendsoiy 
diseconomies were greater on large famrs. On the other band, there was more iiitensive use of 
inputs by the' small fanner along with efficient management. Cropping and irrigation intensity 
was also higher on these farms. ' . 


Some other economists like Krislma Bhardwaj (1974), AP. Rao (1967) and Ashok 
Rudra (1968), opposed the above generalization regarding im erse relationship between farm 
size and productivity. In their opinion holding size has no etfect on productivity. Rudra pointed 
out that the small farmers’ capacity to apply capital and monetized inputs i.s lower as compared 
to the large farmers. Hence, the new agricultural strategy, which was caj^ital mtensive, was 
likely to provide greater benefit to large fanners. 

Rudra's arguments were supported by the experience of the green revolution. 1 he new 
technology, though size neutral, was not resource neutral. Being capital intensix’c it largely 
benefited the large famiers. Mechanisation and use of modem input.s wa.s limited on .small 
famis. Large farmers also had the capacity' to invest in irrigation, which was a necessary 
precondition for use of new HYV technology. Hanumantha Rao too highlighled the weakening 
and even disappearance of inverse relationship between farm size and oulpul during the green 
revolution period. 

The broad conclusion of the size-productivity debate was that a negative relationship 
between land size and productivity was a common phenomenon in India particularly in the pre 
green rev'olution period when traditional teclmology prevailed, but the spread of ne^\■ 
technology has since largely reversed this relationship. 

Objective and Hypothesis 


The main objecth'e of this paper is to study the impact of agrarian structure on 
agricultural productivity from the perspective of the size-productivity relatiomsliip. I hi.s 
relationship has been examined with the help of a cros.s section study of districts in Uttar 
Pradesh. The paper seeks to investigate whether the process of marginalisaiioai of holding ha.s 
led to a decline in productivity and thwarted agriculmral dev'elopment in the state. 

The basic hypothesis of our study is that agricultural producti\ ity at the district le\ el i.s 
inversely related to the proportion of area under small and marginal holdings and positiv ely 
related to the proportion of area under medium and large holdings as well as the av-erage size of 
holdings. 

Our basic contention is that tlie small and marginal holdings suffer from a basic restunce 
constraint and are unable to invest in modem inputs to the optimum extent. Tliough tliese 
holdings have an advantage over large holdings in tenns of availability of free family iab( 3 ur 
and managerial and supen-isory capacities, these cannot fully substitute the requirmnent of 
modem inputs. The access of the small farmers to institutional credit and support from 
government agencies in terms of input supply, extension, etc. is also relatively limited. In other 
words, we hypothesise the existence of an inverted U type relationship between fann 
productivity and land size. 

Data and Methodology 

The study is primarily based on analysis of secondary data. The data set used in this 
study includes statistics on land distribution over different fann size categories and selected 
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indicators of agricultural development at the district level in Uttar Pradesh. The main data 
sources used include the Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, Uttar Pradesh, the Agricultural 
Census conducted by the Revenue Board of Uttar Pradesh, District Level Development 
Indicators compiled by the Planning Department, U.P. Goveniment and other official- 
publicatkm.s. Most oi' the data set related to mid-nineties. 

i'he methodology used is based on a correlation analysis across the district level 
between I'ann size and land distribution on the one band and the indices of agricultural 
de\'elopment, e.g. per hectare output, yields of major crops, migration, credit, mechanization 
and use ol“ inputs such as fertilizers. Similar methodology has been used by Singh earlier to 
examine the impact of agrarian structure on agricultural development in U.P. (Singh, 1992). 
i his is supplemented by a multiple regression analysis vdtli agricultural productivity as the 
dependent \ ariable and land distribution and selected input levels as independent variables. Vv'e 
llr.st begin w ith a brief discussion of the pattern of land holdings in the U.P,. our study area. 

Land Holding Pattern in Uttar Pradesh 

Agriculture is a state .subject and thus policy for land refonns has differed across the 
country, tltough it has been guided by common national objectives. The success and impact of 
land refonn mea.surcs has also varied across the states. Uttar Pradesh along -with rest of tlie 
.states in the countiy initiated the land reform measures soon after Independence, The measures 
included abolition of intermediaries, consolidation of fragmented holdings and redistribution of 
laiKl through land ceiling laws. 

'i'he impact of tliese reforms on tile mral economy of Uttar Pradesh has been mixed. 
Abolition of Zamindari provided an incentive for the -peasant to iin’est in agriculture. The 
expioitatix e intermediaries were ren-ioved and the cultivator was brought in direct contact with 
the government. A necessaiy pre-requisite for agricultural development was tiius proxided. 
Consolidation of land holdings has been by far the most successful land refonn measure in Uttar 
Pradesh. It greatly contributed to the high growth rate in the 1970’s. Land ceiling and re- 
distribution of land, however, failed to provide the desired results, that of an equitable 
distribution of land. Only a small proportion of acquired land was redistributed and that too was 
of poor quality and paltry size ( Singh, 1992). 

The foremost outcome of the land refonn process in Uttar Pradesh, was a sharp decline 
in the share of medium and large holdings and a relative increase in the share of marginal 
holdings both in tenns of number of households as well as in area owned. Over time this 
tendency has been intensified. Tlie increasing population presssure, slow growth of non- 
agricultural employment opportunities, sub-division of land and break-up of joint family system 
all contributed to the process of “miniaturisation' of holdings in the .state (Singh, 1987 and 
1992). By the turn of the century the problem had acquired an alanning proportion. 

The average size of holding in Uttar Pradesh has been reduced to a highly 
uneconomical size of below one hectare. As per the Agricultural Census 1990-91 nearly three- 
fourths of the holdings in U.P. are below T hectare and over half below half hectare (Table 1). 
Holdings below one hectare now account for almost one-third of the holding area. Around one- 
fourth area is under holdings between 1.0 and 2.0 hectare. Only one-tentli of total holdings in 
the state are above two hectare, though they account for about one-third of the total holding 
area. 
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use of labour. AK Sen argued that' cost of labour was higher and managerial and supendsoiy 
diseconomies were greater on large farms. On- the other band, there was more intensive use of 
inputs by the’ small fanner along with efficient management. Cropping and inigation intensity 
was also higher on these farms. . ' . 

Some other economists like Krishna Bhardwaj (1974), AP. Rao (1967) and Ashok 
Rudra (1968), opposed the above generalization regarding inverse relationship between fann 
size and productivity. In their opinion holding size has no effect on productivity. Rudra pointed 
out that the small farmers’ capacity to apply capital and monetized inputs is lower as compared 
to the large farmers. Hence, the new agricultural strategy, which was capital intensive, was 
likely to provide greater benefit to large fanners. 

Rudra's arguments were supported by the experience of the green revolution. The new 
technology, though size neutral, was not resource neutral. Being capital intensive it largely 
benefited the large famrers. Mechanisation and use of modem inputs was limited on small 
fanns. Large fanners also had the capacity to invest in irrigation, which was a necessaiy 
precondition for use of new HYV technology. Hanumantha Rao too highlighted the weakening 
and even disappearance of inverse relationship betw’een faim size and oulput during the green 
revolution period. 

The broad conclusion of the size-productivity debate was that a negative relationship 
between land size and productivity was a common phenomenon in India particularly in the pre 
green revolution period when traditional technology prevailed, but the spread of new 
technology has since largely re^’ersed this relationsliip. 

Objective and Hypothesis 

The main objecti^'e of this paper is to study the impact of agrarian structure on 
agricultural productivity from tire perspective of the size-productivity relationship. This 
relationship has been examined with the help of a cross section study of districts in Uttar 
Pradesh. The paper seeks to investigate whetlrer the process of marginalisation of holding has 
led to a decline in productivity and thwarted agricultural development in the state. 

The basic hypothesis of our study is that agricultural productivity at the district level is 
inversely related to the proportion of area under small and marginal holdings and positively 
related to the proportion of area under medium and large holdings as well as the average size of 
holdings, 

Our basic contention is that the small and marginal holdings suffer from a basic resource 
constraint and are unable to invest in modem inputs to the optimum extent. Though these 
holdings have an advantage over large holdings in tenns of availability of free family labour 
and managerial and supervisoiy capacities, tliese camiot fully substitute the requirement of 
modem inputs. The access of the small faimers to institutional credit and support from 
government agencies in tenns of input supply, extension, etc. is also relatively limited. In other 
words, we hypothesise the existence of an inverted U type relationship between farm 
productivity and land size. 

Data and Methodology 

The study is primarily based on analysis of secondary data. The data set used in this 
study mcludes statistics on land distribution over different farm size categories and selected 


indicators of agricultural development at the district level in Uttar Pradesh. The main d&ta 
sources used include the Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, Uttar. Pradesh, the A^cultural 
Census conducted by the Revenue Board of Uttar Pradesh, District Level Development 
Indicators compiled by the Planning Department, U.P. Government and other official' 
publications. Most of the data set related to mid-nineties. 

The methodology used is based on a correlation analysis across the district level 
between fai'm size and land distribution on the one band and the indices of agricultural 
development, e.g. per hectare output, yields of major crops, migration, credit, mechanization 
and use of inputs such as fertilizers. Similar methodology has been used by Singh earlier to 
examine the impact of agrarian structure on agricultural development in U.P. (Singh, 1992). 
This is supplemented by a multiple regression analysis with agricultural productivity as the 
dependent variable and land distribution and selected input levels as independent variables. We 
first begin with a brief discussion of the pattern of land holdings in the U.P., our study area. 

Land Holding Pattern in Uttar Pradesh 

Agriculture is a state subject and thus policy for land reforms has differed across the 
country, though it bas been guided by coimnon national objectives. The success and impact of 
land refonn measures has also varied across the states. Uttar Pradesh along with rest of the 
states in the country initiated the land reform measures soon after Independence, The measures 
included abolition of intermediaries, consolidation of fragmented holdings and redistribution of 
land tlirough land ceiling laws. 

The impact of these reforms on tile rural economy of Uttar Pradesh has been mixed. 
Abolition of Zamindaii provided an incentive for the peasant to invest in agriculture. The 
exploitative intermediaries were removed and the cultivator was brought in direct contact with 
the go^'emment. A necessary pre-requisite for agricultural de^'elopment was thus provided. 
Consolidation of land holdings has been by far the most successful land refonn measure in Uttar 
Pradesh. It greatly contributed to the high growth rate in the I970's. Land ceiling and re- 
distribution of land, however, failed to provide the desired results, that of an equitable 
distribution of land. Only a small proportion of acquired land was redistributed and that too was 
of poor quality and paltry size (Singh, 1992). 

The foremost outcome of the land refonn process in Uttar Pradesh, was a sharp decline 
in the share of medium and large holdings and a relative increase in the share of marginal 
holdings both in terms of number of households as well as in area owned. Over time this 
tendency has been intensified. The increasing population presssure, slow gr-owth of non- 
agricultural employment opportunities, sub-division of land and break-up of joint family system 
all contributed to the process of ‘miniaturisation’ of holdings m the state (Singh, 1987 and 
1 992). By the turn of the century the problem had acquired an alarming proportion. 

The average size of holding in Uttar Pradesh has been reduced to a highly 
uneconomical size of below one hectare. As per the Agricultru'al Census 1990-91 nearly tliree- 
fourtlrs of the holdings in U.P. are below 1 hectare and over half below half hectare (Table 1). 
Holdings below one hectare now account for ahnost one-third of the holding area. Around one- 
fourth area is under holdings between 1 .0 and 2.0 hectare. Only one-tenth of total holdings in 
the state are above two hectare, though they account for about one-third of the total holding 
area. 
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Table ir Distribution of Agricultural Holdings By Size Category in U.P., 1990-91 


. Size-Category in 
ha. 

No. Of: 

Holdings 

Area of Holdings 

Number in 
•000. 

Percent 

Area in 
'0.00 ha. 

Percent 

Below 0.-5 

10461.3 

52.1 

2556.0 

14.2 

0.5 to T.O 

4358.0 

21.7 

3097.4 

17.2 

1.0 to 20 

3118.5 • 

15.6 

4390.7 

24.4 

2.0 to 3.0 

1059.5 

5.3 

2555.9 

14.2 

3.0 to 4.0 

483.0 

2.4 

1649.9 

9.2 

4,0 to 5,0 

257.7 

1.3 

1141.1 

6.3 

5,0 to 10.0 

290.8 

1.4 

1900.9 

10.6 

Above 10,0 

45.2 

0.2 

694.0 

3.9 

All Holdings 

20074.0 

100.0 

17985.9 

100.0 


Source; Agricultural Census Uttar Pradesh, 1990-91, Board of Revenue, D.P. 


Table 2 brings forth the predominance of small and marginal holdings in Uttar Pradesh 
at the district level. Thus, in thiity out of the fifty districts of U.P. Plains selected for study, 
more than 55% of operated area is under small and marginal holdings, i.e. below 2 hectare. In 
16 of tliese districts small and marginal holdings account for over 65% of the operated area and 
in 7 districts over 75% of area is under such holdings. Thus, the agrarian structure of the state is 
predominated not only by small fanners but also small fanns. 

Table 2: Uistributiou of Districts by Per cent Area under Marginal and Small Holdings in 

U.P., 1990-91 


Below 45% 

Between 45% and 55% 

Between 55% and 65% 

Above 65% 

Mathura 

35.4 

Mirzapur 

45,6 

Bareily 

56.3 

Uimao 

65.f 

Sonebhadra 

36.2 

Bulandshahr 

46.1 

Allahabad 

56.9 

Mau 

66.3 

Saharanpur 

38.4 

Meemt 

46.3 

Etah 

56.9 

Gorakhpur 

66.5 

Aligarh 

39.4 

Kanpur Dehat 

50.3 

Hardoi 

57.0 

Baluaich 

66.7 

Agra 

40.6 

Moradabad 

51.0 

Badaun 

57.9 

Mainpuri 

68.6 

Hardwar 

41.2 

Ghaziabad 

51,3 

Ballia 

59.2 

Maharajganj 

68.7 

Ferozabad 

41.4 

Pilibhit 

51.6 

Kanpur.Nagar 

59.7 

Basti 

71.2 

Bijnor 

42.2 

Rampur 

51.7 

Etawah 

59.8 

Barabanki 

72.3 

Muzaffamagar 

43.8 

Fatehpur 

52.0 

Kheri 

60.4 

Faizabad 

74.3 



Shahjahanpur 

54.5 

Sitapur 

62.6 

Azamgarh 

75.0 





Siddharthnagar 

63.2 

Deoria 

75.0 





Ghazipur 

64.0 

Rae-Bareily 

75.2 





Gonda 

64.3 

Sultanpur 

75.3 





Fanuklrabad 

64.5 

Varanasi 

76.4 





Lucknow 

64.9 

Jaunpur 

77.2 







Pratapgarh 

80.9 


Source : Calculated from Census of Agricultural Ho 
Board of Revenue, U.P. 


dings Uttar Pradesh, 1990-91, 
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There is little doubt that majority of holdings in U.P. have become economically non- 
viable. Such holdings have little surplus to inyest on the farms. This has important implications 
for the rate of capital, fonnation in agriculture, productivity levels and grovttth of the agricultural 
sector in the state. In the follov/ing' section we propose to explore the ijnpact of the agrarian 
structure on tlie productivity levels and input use with the help of a cross section study at the 
, district level 

Agrarian Structure and Agricultural Development 

To study the impact of agrarian structure on agricultural development, a correlation 
analysis has been carried out at the district level. The analysis is carried out for the 50 districts 
of U.P. plains, which share conunon agro-climatic conditions. The districts falling in the hill 
region (now under Uttaranchal) aird Bundeldiand have been excluded from analysis because of 
their peculiar geograpliic and agrarian feamres. 

Table 3: Value of Coefficient of Correlation Between Area under Different Land Size 
Categories and Indicators of Agricultural Development at the District level In 


Uttar Pradesh: Mid 

t990's 

SI. 

No. 

Indicators 

Upto 1 ha. 

1-2 ha. 

2-3 ha 

Above 3 ha. 

1. 

Gross value of output per 
ha. of net sov/n area 
(1990-93) 

-0.2117 

-0.1120 

0.3797 

0.1718 

2. 

Gross value of output per 
agi-iculmral Worker 
(1990-93) 

-0.6115*** 

-0.1394 

0.7001*** 

0.5352 

3. 

Gross value of output Per 
rural person (1990-93) 

-0.5879*** 

-0.4352 

0.6923*** 

0.4891 

4. 

Average Yield of 
foodgrains per ha. 
(1992-95) 

thdiib 

-0.3836 

-0.0701 

0.5204 

>to|> 

0.3223 

5. 

Average Yield of 
sugarcane per ha. 
(1992-95) 

-0.5031 

-0.1647 

0.5948 

0.5196*** 

6. 

Area under commercial 
crops as % of gross 
cropped area ( 1 993-94) 

-0.6180 

-0.2615* 

0.6016*** 

0.5867 

7. 

% of gross inigated area 
to gross sown area 
(1993-94), 

-0.2489* 

0.1662 

riotcA 

0.3859 

0.1390 

8. 

Fertilizer consumption 
per ha. Of gross cropped 
area (1993-94). 

-0.0981 

-0.0881 

0.2586* 

0.0679 

9. 

No. of tractors per 1000 
ha of gross sown area. 

-0.4797*** 

-0.2302* 

0.4355 

0.4785 

10. 

Loans by Primary Ag. 
Societies per ha. of gross 
cropped area (Rs.). 

A** 

-0.5662 

..... 

-0.2222 

¥¥¥“ 

0.4924*** 

0.4824 


' I . . I »■ i»i ' ' ■ ' ' 

Significant at 10 %, . Significant at 5 %, Significant at 1 % 
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For the purpose of analysis we have selected ten indicators of agricultural development 
reflecting productivity levels, input use and extent' of modernization of agriculture. These 
indicators have been correlated with the proportion of area under different farm size categories. 
As explained above data' have been collected from different official publications of the 
Government of U.P. The Coefficient of Correlation results are presented in Table 3. ■ 

The table reveals that gross value of output per hectare of net sown area_ increases as the 
size of holding increases. For farm size below 2 ha., this relationship is found to be negatively 
correlated. For holdings between 2-3 ha the coirelation is positive and highly significant. Gross 
value of output per worker as well as per person too shows a similar and statistically much 
stronger relationship with size of holdings. Average yield of food grains shows a similar 
positive and significant correlation for holdings above 2 ha and a negative relation with 
holdings below 2 ha. Similar results are found for yield of sugarcane, the major commercial 
crop of the state. These results bring fortli the strong link between farm size and agricultural 
productivity as hypothesized by us. 

■Our findings confirm Rudra's contention that a major cause of low productivity of small 
holdings is the incapacity of the small and marginal fanners to generate suiplus for re-investing- 
on their holdings. Use of modem tecl'mology is thus inhibited. Percentage of area under 
ii'rigation and fertilizer consumption perha. shows a negative correlation for area under holdings 
below 1 ha., while the correlation is significant and positive for area under holding between 2-3 
ha. 

The scope for market oriented and capital intensive cultivation is greater on holdings 
above 2 ha. This is evident from the positive and highly significant correlation between area 
under commercial crops and size of holding above 2 ha. The degree of raechanizatioii, as 
represented by number of tractors per thousand ha. of gross sown area, is also positively and 
significantly correlated with area under holding above 2 ha. Access to institutional credit 
facilities is also higher for fanners with a holding above 2 ha. as brought out by the significant 
and positive sign of correlation coefficient. As is well known, tlie medium and large famiers 
comer bulk of institutional credit due to their political clout. Thus, state policy has failed to 
compensate for the handicaps faced by the small farmers. 

The inverse relationship hypothesised between land size and productivity has also been 
proved to be invalid in the present scenario. With die introduction of the new technology that 
lays emphasis on investment in land, irrigation, mechanization and greater use of inputs, the 
viability of small and marginal holdings has been adversely affected. We may, therefore, 
conclude that the extreme 'miniaturization’ of holdings in Uttar Pradesh has depressed the 
productivity levels and has been operating as a major constraint on agricultural development in 
the state. 

Another impoitant conclusion emerging firom our analysis is that a holding between 2-3 
ha. seems to be of an optimum size. Area under this categoiy of land size shows a positive and 
highly sigmficant coiTelation with all the ten indicators of agricultural development used in the 
analysis. It is thus a holding size which pennits the most efficient use of available resources. 
Holdings above 3 ha. also show a positive relationship with all the development indicators but 
the values of con-elation coefficients are low'er and statistically insignificant in 3 out of 10 
cases. 

. We have further probed this relationship by co-relating die average size of holding at die 
district level with selected indicators of agricultural development. The results have been given 


in Table 4, All the 10 indicators of agricultural development sho.w a positive relationship with 
the average size of holding at the district level as hypothesized by us. The value of 'r' is 
significant at 5% level in b'.cases and at 10%, level in another 4 cases. Only in one case, that is 
fertilizer consumption, the relationship is'statistically' insignificant though positive. 

Table 4: Value of Coefficient of Correlation Between Average Size of Holding and 
Indicators of Agricultural Development at the District level in Uttar Pradesh: Mid 1990’s 


SI. 

No. 

Indicators 

Value of R 

1. 

Gross value of output per ha. of net sown area (1990-93) 

0.2514" 

2. 

Gross value of output per agricultural worker (1990-93) 

0.6404'"" 

3. 

Gross value of output per rural person (1990-93) 

0.5980"" 

4. 

Average Yield of foodgrains per ha. (1992-95) 

0.4274'" 

5. 

Average Yield of sugarcane per ha. (1992-95) 

0,6093"' 

6. 

Area under commercial crops as % of gross cropped area ( 
1993-94) 

0.6803"' 

7. 

% of gross irrigated area to gross sown area (1993-94). 

0.2536' 

8. 

Fertilizer consumption per ha. of gross cropped area (1993- 
94). 

0,1658 

9. 

No. of tractors per 1000 ha of gross sown area. 

0,5724"' 

10. 

Loans by primary Ag. Societies per ha. of gross cropped area 
(Rs.). 

0.2230' 


Significant at 10% ** Significant at 5% *** Significant at 1% 


The correlation analysis clearly indicates that the agrarian structure, as reflected in the 
average size of holding and pattern of land distribution, is exercising a clear influence on the 
level of agricultural development in U.P. Our findings are similar to the earlier findings of 
Singh for the eighties (Singh, 1992). 

Multiple Regression Analysis 

We have also carried out a multiple regression analysis to further probe the impact of 
farm size on agricultural productivity. Value of agricultural output per hectare has been taken as 
the dependent variable and average size of liolding/proportion of area under holdings below 2 
ha., proportion of irrigated area and fertilizer consumption per ha. have been taken as the 
independent variables. The first variable represents agrarian structure and the latter tv'o 
variables represent technological factors. The results have been shown in Table 5 and Table 6. 

Both the regressions explain aromid 50 per cent of the variation in agricultural 
productivity. As hypothesized by us the sign of the coefficient of area under holdings below 2 
hectares turns out to be negative, while the sign of the coefficient of average size of holding is 
positive indicating that agrarian structure does influence agricultural productivity. However, the 
value of the coefficients is not statistically very significant as indicated by T statistics. 
Technology variables seem to play a greater role. Thus, it would appear that if the resource 
constraints of the small holdings are removed through adequate govermnent support, the 
handicap posed by the small size of holdings can be overcome to a great extent. 


Tabie 5:Re,sult$ of Multiple Regressiop Analysis: 
Dependent Variable :Vahie of output 


Independent Variables '. 

Unstandardized 

Coefficients 

Standardized 

Coefficients 

■T 

Statistics 

Stg. 


B 

Std. EiTor 

Beta 

Constant 

8005.662 

3040.250 


2.633 

.011 

Area under holdings below 2 ha 

-39.657 

36.329 

-119 

-1.092 

.261 

- , . - - 

% Irrigated Area 

54.017 

30.814 

234 

1.753- 

.086 

Fertilizer consumption per ha. 

59.908 

15.860 

497 

3.777 

.000 


R square = 0.4770 


Table 6:Results of Multiple Regression Analysis: 
Dependent Variable '.Value of output 


Independent Variables 

Unstandardized 

Coefficients 

Standardized 

Coefficients 

T 

Statistics 

Stg. 


B 

Std. Error 

Beta 

Constant 

4289.109 

2045.755 


2.097 

.042 

Average size of holding 


1621.923 

.111 


.322 

% Iiiigated Area 

53.804 

31,003 

.233 

1.735 


Fertilizer consumption per ha. 

59.335 

15'894' 

.492 

3.733 

.001 


R square = 0.4750 


Conclusion 

One of the major challenges for accelerating development of the agricultural sector is 
that of increasing the productivity of the large number of non-viable marginal and small 
holdings. Given the level of technology, the potential of generating agricultural surplus and its 
investment is highly limited on the small holdings. Credit and marketing systems too work in 
favour of the large farmers as against the small and marginal ones. Any attempt directed towards 
agricultural development must pay foremost attention to a reorganization of the agrarian 
structure. This reorganization would help in overcoming tire serious handicap posed by the non- 
viability of the small and marginal holdings, towards agricultural development. 

The programme of land re-distribution should be taken up in all sincerity tlirough a more 
effective implementation of the ceilings laws and apportioning of surplus land in favour of the 
small and marginal fanners. The laws should be made more realistic by plugging the various 
loopholes to minimize the possibility of manipulation by tlie big and powerful landlords. 
Attempt should be made to prevent the legal delays, which ha^'e posed the biggest obstacle in 
implementation of land ceilmg laws. This would, however, require a strong political will which 
is not forthcoming. Relaxation of ceiling limits in the present circumstances is not advisable as 
argued by economists like Vyas (2001). Corporate farming is also unsuitable in the Indian 
context. 

Consolidation of uneconomic holdings into cooperative farms is another desirable 
option. Though introduced during the Second Five-year Plan, the scheme failed to gain 
popularity because of the strong attaclunent of fanners to their land and lack of a cooperative 
spirit. However, cooperative principle in some foim is a useful means to overcome the size 
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cbnstraint and to secure better access to crucial inputs like -seeds, fertilizers, irrigation and 
credit. It would make agriculture more organized and integrated and help in securiiig economies 
of scale in production, marketing and processing. ‘ . ■ ■ 

The government has followed a policy of providing support to the small and marginal 
famiers through a number of programmes. The most extensively used option has been that of 
subsidization of agricultural inputs. Though subsidies led to an increase in use of the modem 
inputs by the small and marginal farmers, they resulted in a mounting fiscal deficit. Besides, the' 
large farmers cornered the concessions meant for the small farmers'. Mai'ginal and small farmers 
Development agency, Regional Rural Banks, Integrated Rural Development Programme, all 
these schemes were conceived to assist the small and marginal farmers. Though integral to the 
development of the agricultural sector, these agencies more often than naught played into the 
hands of the large farmers, who cornered most of the gains meant for the small and marginal 
fanners. Institutional support thus has to be made more oriented towards the target group. 

The major cause of marginalisation of holdings has been excessive population pressure 
on agriculture as a source of livelihood and employment. Despite the transfonnation of the. 
Indian economy, still nearly two-thirds of the work force is employed in this sector. This 
causes sub-division and fragmentation of holdings and aggravates the problem of disguised 
unemployment. Rapid diversification of the mral economy is, therefore, urgently required. 
Development of non-agricultural activities including animal husbandry and other allied 
activities along witlr small and cottage industries in the rural areas is needed to reduce pressure 
on agriculture. 

To prevent further sub-division of holdings inlieritance Jaws need to be reviewed. 
Fixation of a minimum floor of cultivation units is required. This would help bring to a halt the 
process of conthmous splitting and miniaturisation of holdings. However, social acceptance of 
the needed measures is likely to be low. 

Some economists have strongly pleaded for the freeing the lease market (Vyas, 2001; 
Vaidyanathan, 2000), Relaxing tenancy laws will enable diose owning small and marginal 
holdings to supplement their holdmgs by leasing in land and make them more viable. This will 
also help some of them to leave agriculture and find more productive employment elsewhere. 
With certain safeguards that ensure seciu'e returns or compensation for costs borne on 
development of land, as also security of ownership, unfreezing of the lease market could help 
improving the viability of the small farm units. 

Economists like V.S. Vyas (2000) have suggested diat the second phase of land reforms 
should contribute to increasing the viability of small holdmgs. High value addition cultivation 
such as vegetable and hoiticulture cultivation need to be encouraged through adequate 
institutional support. Contract farming and vertical integration of production, marketing and 
processing activities can help overcome the handicaps posed by the small size of land holdings 
and ensm'e higher incomes to the marginal and small fanners. 

To sum up, the large number of small and non- viable holdings constitutes one of tlie 
most serious problem that ails Indian agriculture, which is responsible for low investment, low 
productivity and inefficiency m the agricultural sector. This can be overcome only through a 
bold programme of agrarian reorganization covering several dimensions including change of 
inlieritance laws, freeing of lease market and strict enforcement of ceiling laws. The government 
would have to provide necessary technological, infrastructural and input support to marginal 
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and small farmers to raise agricultural productivity. This needs to be complemented by an effort 
to diversify the rural economy in order to generate more income arid employment opportunities 
and reduce dependence on land. Thus, improving the viability of small holdings is a major 
challenge fqr development of the agricultural sector and removal of rural poverty. 
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Does Land Still Matter? 


IJ BANIVYOI'ADIIVAY 


A gricutiure in India is cunently 
passing ihi-oLigh a crisis, '('he aii- 
nual growth of agiicnkural autput 


The iiatioiial economy is 
growing aL near double-digit: 
rates bur. neither indusi:ry nor 
non agriciilrura.1 activities in rural 
India have been able to provide 
liverihood.s for millions of rural 
workers. It, is this failure that 
underlies the spurt in rural 
violence that ]ia,s highlighted once 
again the issue of thf;? poor’s acces,s 
to land, water and forests. It is 
gradually being recognised that 
further deteriorafio.n of econonric, 
social and political conditions of 
the rural poor can neither t:)e 
arrested nor reversed without a 
significant piolicy shift towards a 
comprehensive land reform 
programme. [.,and, rttfonn rneans 
the disempowerment of a small 
but very powerful number of 
people. In a democratic .society 
land reform can be undertaken 
sans bloodshed but not 
withot.it tears. 


This ariidft is based on N P Sen Memorial 
l ecture delivered at ihe.'tdmiiiisljative Staff 
Colh.'geof hidia. l-Iytleraliad oit J:.;r!U;iry lu. aoofi. 

li BandYupadhyay (t:sd;iii®di'i2.vsti/.tnd.i(i) 
is witfi tilt- Coa'nei! lor Social Deveiuinnerit, ' 
.eevv .Oeliri. 


VYWiailili,- It af.EiO-v , 0353 .-c-iiiCi; S. I'iKpS 


iieceieraced from ,3.08 per cent pa during 
:he period 1980-81 to 1991-92 lo 2. 38 per 
isent pa during 1992-93 to 2003-04 and the 
growth rate of crop oiitpui decelerated 
ii'om 3.19 per cent pa during die 19S0S to 
,18 per cent pa during the latter period. 
.Similarly, the annual growth ol'ibodgiaius 
output decrea.sed to an all time low of i.i6 
per cent pa. This anntiiil growth i.s lower 
ihan the rate of growth of pointlation of 
),.95 per cent pa. Thus, in the post-reform 
period there had been a sharp decline in 
ihe-per capita availabiliiy of foodgrains 
, Blialja 2007: 67]. The sign.s are ominous. 
The disparities beivveen the primary .sector 
i /itl the other ivvo, viz, .sccondaiy and 
tertiary .sectors, aie growing alarmingly, 
'.'hat aptii't, at the inaigin of the primary 
.sector a large number of households are 
cither currently facing food iirseciiriiy or 
would be facing the problem in the near 
future, leading to enhanced morbidity 
end mortality. 

In a va.st country, macro fig tires tend 
to iron out many ugly regional features. 
E'xcept Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir and 
l-:iniachai Pradesh all the other states 
siiowed deceleriition of growth in agiieul- 
t irc after 1995-90. Agiiculturallydeve- 
l.jped .states like Punjab and West Beitgai 
were .able to maintain a growth higher 
titan the national average between 1995-96 
and 2004-05. Ancflira Pr.adcsh witnessed 
a fall in growtli rate from 3.18 per cent 
' pi between 1984-85 and 199.5-96 to 2.69 
per cent pa between 1095-96 and 2004-05 
f lanicih Chaiid et at 2007: 2530-31]. A 
fall of about 1.5 per cent in the growth rate 
i.' quite stgitificant, which did have delete- 
1 .011.S social and political coiibcquences. 

There is a lot of literat ure -on the pre.sent 
■ p oWems -in agricuiruie including the 
.several-volume report of i lie Swa m inatlia n 
Cnmmi.s.sion. All tin.' liieiatute deal with 
tecluio-economic factors like the lack of 


public invesiraem in the prinuiiy sector, 
unfavourable terms of trade for agriciil- 
iiue, intensity of use or lack of use oi 
chemical fertilisers, lack of instiitiiioiial 
credit facilities and the like. Each facun is 
understandably iinpoitant. But theie Ita.s 
not been any .serious disciussion on ilu; 
mode and .relations of production in 
agiiculture. If agrarian relaiioiis are 
not conducive to proper utilisation of the 
techno-economic factors, tiieir mere 
availability might not .solve the cri.sis. 
West Bengal is now recogui.sed as an ag- 
rictiktiraily advanced :state. Bat from 
iSot to 1981 the grovvih rate of agricul- 
ture varied between o and 1 per cent jia. 
'llie century old stagnation was able to 
burst a.suiider from 1982-8.3 clue to the 
conglomeration of a ntiiribpr of conducive 
forces ill production reladon.s, Thi.s poini 
is often ignored by ilie pundits of agricul- 
ture. l.and reform in West Bengal did play 
an important role. 

Freedom Struggle and .Peasants 
riiere is a ibiJdore that the wjiolo concept 
of land |•elol'm,s was lirougln to tJie fore in 
India by Wolf Ladejinsky (the World Bank 
cuinsultam in India) who caiiied out di;astic 
and radical land reforms in Eonuosa 
(now Taiwan), Japan and Korea undet 
Douglas MacArthur during the period of 
the American occupation ciftei the .second 
world war. His famous report, on the 
al,Hi.sL'. of ‘hataidaif .system in north Bihar 
did shake the conscience ol those in 
power at that time. But the concept of 
land reforms was a iiart and pfirctT ol' our 
(reedom struggle, in J,avvaliaiii.d Neliru's. 
auttibiography one gets a vivid accm.iiii 
of the ptmicipaiion of peasants and 
agricidiiiral workers in botli the Civil 
Disobedience Movement of 19,21 anci 
Mon-coopeiatiiJii Moveineiii of 1931. Thsv 
took part in these niavement;! in iargt 
numbers and suffered repression iinii 
fiolicc aii'otities in the hope ihat poiiticid 
freedom would be accoiripanicd bv liieii 
emancipation from oppression aud 
bondage of the taUiqduiP and zaniiriuar-, 
who were the “lords ol' the iand ' and 
whom 'Mohru described as ' rlic spruli 
children oi the BriDsh govenuvionid 
Swanii. Saliaianand Saraswaii, i.fiO first 



president ot the Ali India Kisaa Congress 
(rlien a front organisation ol’ the Indian 
, National Congress), asserted in 1936 that 
“no compromise was possible between 
the peasants and the landlords except dis- 
possession of zaniindars of their land” 
[Btiiidyopadhyayaoo?: 102]. 

Radical land reform was accepted, as a 
post-independence prograrnme of action 
by a large section of the Congress pan icu- 
larly those win:) described themselves as 
,,tlit: “Congres.s Socialists Group". Soon af- 
ter independence, 'the All India Congies,s 
Committee (,aicc) set up tlie Congress 
Agiiiiiau Reform Committee, commonly 
known as die Ktmiarappa Coinniiitee. 
Among other measure.s the Kumarappa 
(Artrimittee propo.sjsd a fairly radica! ceil- 
ing on land. The inrst Five-Yetir Plan gen- 
ertiliy endor.sed tlie recommendations ’of 
the Kumtnappa Cornrnittee and left it to 
tin:- states to implement the ceiling provi- 
sions depending on the realities of each 
.state.' Since tlien land reform lias been atr 
ittjm for action, in all the five-year plan,?. In 
tlie .Seventh. Five-Year Plan there wa.s a 
• . clear .statement linking land reforms with 
N? oihei major programmes of the plan. It 
.stated clearly: 

land. refotmfi litivK been recognised to con- 
.'ifinife a vital element liodi in terms of tiie 
ami-poverty strategy and for moderni.sation 
and incretised productivity in asriculture. 
Redistribution of land could provide a per- 
' . ■ • nianenf ttsiiet- base for ti large- number of ru- 
ral landless pool' foi' tiiking up l.and -based 
mid other supplernemar.v tictivities. .Sirrriltir- 
ly,-coi)solidaiion of iiolding, lenancy regula- 
tion and updating of land records would 
widen the access of small and marginal land- 
hoklers 10 iniproved redinology iind inputs 
and thereby directly 'leading to increa.se in 
agricLilrurnf production. 

The short point was that tlii.s document, 
tlioiigh hue in the day, acknowledged the 
centrality of land reform in the whole 
process of rural development and poverty 
alleviation. Afrct this late recognition 
■ c.ame the tsunami of iibera!i.s,ition which 
drowned ciii the issue.? of fairiie.ss '.and 
justice 111 .socio-ecotiomit field. 

Favouring the Marginalised 
Gone are tlie days of the 1950s and 1960s 
when equity, egalitarianism, socialism 
. and social control at productive resources 
foi common good were part of .the thought 
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processes of leaders of almost all demo- 
cratic nation.?. Die hard capiitalisi countries, 
I: ai ring a few, opted for welfarism. Others 
c dopted various forms of socialism from 
tiie nii.xed economy of the Neliruvian 
variety .to the puritan socialism of Mao 
2 edong. Tiie cummonalu y among ali wa.s 
tire recognition of the interventionist 
r.jle oJ the state to till the sc.ale in iavour 
ol the poor, disadvantaged and margintil- 
ired segments of the society. The first 
tiush of land reform in India particularly 
tie abolition of zamindari was a product 
o:'tltat ambience, wliich vva.s a cany over 
o:' tlie tradition of the I'reedcmi sttu,gglc. 
Tien the Indian state felt and thought 
it had a direct respomsibility towards 
the majority qf cnizi:-as, particularly the 
rural impoverished ii'ias.ses, who had very 
lew bargaining power in a market of 
unequal exchange. 

Enthusiasm for hmd reform abtiied from 
the early 1960s wlien India faced a major 
fo-^cl crisis, particularly in tlie eastern 
region. Naturally, the f(.)cu.s siiilted from 
land reform to enhancement of fooclgrain 
pi'-rduction and productivity. Laud leforni 
receded from the frontal visibility. But 
rii ;'aJ iinre.st in die late :1960s and early 1970.S 
brouglit to the fore the issue of hmd reform. 
In 1972 prime minister Indira Garidhi 
convened a meeting of chief ministers to 
tackle the problem of rising rural unrest 
co.nmonly known as “Naxali,sm’'. la that 
raitetin,!' the then liome ininister Y B Chavan 
m.'ide that oft quoted famous .statement 
"We would tiot allow the green revolution 
to iiirri into red l evoludon”. In that meet- 
ing a consensu.s was arrived at to reduce 
lar.ci ceiling and to introduce family-based 
ceding on land, tenancy reform and miter 
similar measures. 

,\11 the measures indicated in the 
nadonal consensus were quite progres- 
siv? not only in the context of the tbeti 
prevailing situation, but the principles 
an :( pliilosophy behind them remain valid 
even today. I'lie point to note i.s that at 
the heigln of the green revolution when 
the entire effort of the Indian .siate vvas 
to attain .self-suflkiencv In foodgrain 
production to shake off the huiniliaiing 
shackles of tite us Public Law qfio, the 
gffl ernnient of India could think of drasti- 
cally i'etlucmg the land ceiling for redLstt i- 
buLu’e land reform. It did, ftir some Lime, 


have some effect on reducing the intensity- 
of rtij ill violence. 

Seeds of R'ii:i'al Unrest 
However, thiiig.s did not haftpei'i in ifie 
way one would have ettpecteci. Reviewing 
the situation almost a decade later, tiie 
Sixth Five-Yeai Plan (1980-85) observed: . 

If progress of land I'efbrrns h.:is heen (ess ttnin 
Siitisiaciory. it has not been due 10 .a llaw in 
policy but tC) indifferent implenieiiianon. 
Often the iiece.ssary detei'iniiiiirion Iia.s bet'n 
lacking to effectively inidertfike .•letioii, p.:ir- 
ticularl.v', in il'ie tn.ai ter of iinploniono-iiion oi 
ceiling laws, consolidatii-.n of holdings and 
in not vigoroLisly pursuing concealed tenan- 
cies and having them ve.-ited witii i.eiiancy,' 
occupancy ngliis a.s enjoined uiuit-r tlie law 
(p tl.S)- 

One mtirvels at tlie naivety of the statc- 
nieni. Isnouhe bureaucracy an integral p.-irt 
of the system of go'vernance wiiich Ibi inu- 
lated the policy? If the btiteaucracy failed, 
the policymakers were no les.s respoirsible. 
In ibis failure lie.s the seeds of furthei' rural 
unre.si which we are witnessing today. 

In 1991, when the neoliberal economie 
policy hit India with a thunderous gaJe 
force, land rcloini went off the radat 
.screen of the Indian polity, it became a 
forgot teji a.genda of state policy. Marketeer;; 
dominated all the segments ol' governance. 

It was repugnant to tiieni to talk about land 
reform or to mention it in their polite society 
just in case; tiie investor,? and other I'lig op- 
eraiovs in tlie market got frightened by miv 
government intervention in thelancl/lease 
market. They were finding the existing 
land reform laws tliat were enacted on ihe 
ba.sis of the central guidelines in the eari,v 
1970s not only unwanted road biockf; but 
also obnoxiou-s to tire free play oi' c,npital 
in the land/lease market. Hence a strong 
lobby developed to scrap tire ceiling laws, 
allow unfettered rights to iea.se markeis. 
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open up the agraiian sector to the corpiorate 
tjodies for capitalist fanning and/or large- 
scale contract farming, to move away 
from traditional crop husbandry to export- 
oriented crop prodiiciion and the like. In 
short to do away with the peasanu y and the 
. peasant way of life, 'lb many, land reform 
' had beconie totally irrelevant, an undesir- 
able anachronism in the days ol'liberalisa- 
tion, privatisation and globalisation. 

‘Fish' in Water’ 

'I'iiis is orie side of the story. On the oilier 
• side, according to our prime mini.ster, 
Naxaiism posed the most serious threat to 
the internal .security of our country. 'I’he 
niini.stry of liome affairs assessment in 
2006 was that 120 to 150 districts in 12 
.states were “.Naxal infested’’. Obviously, 
the normal writ of, the state did not run 
in these areas. Thus a huge chunk of the 
mainlaiKl of India was being practically 
"governed” by extra legal and in' some 
places illegal authorities. It also showed 
that milkancs, whoever they were, had es- 
tablished some rapport with the local pop- 
■ Illation due to which they could move 
' freely evading and avoiding the pincers and 
crab claws of law enforcing authorities. 
They were proving to the hilt the doctrine 
of Mao Zedong of the “Fish in Water” where 
fish were militants and water wa,s tlie 
ma.s,s of disgruWled and disaffected peas- 
antry and landless agricuktual workers. 
If Ehe' disaffection of the latter could be 
substantially reduced, water would evapo- 
' rate and the militants would disappear. 

'l'hi.s thesis of Mao Zedong was demon- 
strated and practised in West Bengal by 
Hare Krishna Kottar the revenue minister 
of West Bengal in the lare 19605 and early 
T970S. A massive operation was launched 
by the West Bengal government for vesting 
of concealed ceiling surplus land in 1967. 
Sharecroppers, agricultural worlefs and 
marginal farmers took part in tenderihg oral 
evidence facing .sharp cross-examhiation 
CO disprove well crafted false ‘benamf 
dpctiments. Around one million acres- of 
good land was vested in the state, 'rhis led 
to their dis-engagemem from the militants ' 
and brought them back to the mainstream. 

axalism disappeared from its state of ori- 
gin,. It IV now flourishing elsewhere, 'fhe 
present spurt iarural violence has brought ■, 
lb the fore agaitt the w'hole issue of th'c ’ 
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potjr’s access to latid, water and forests. 
Will there be a knee-jerk response from 
he state to administer some teinpofary 
Jalliatives or would there be a consistent 
ong-tertii policy Irajue for land reform in 
all its different iacets'i’ That is the issue 
licit confronts the intelligentsia today. 

Rural violence that we are witnessing 
at India i.s not an isolated event totally 
.ndigenoiis in cliaracter. There are similar 
movements of violent nature in several 
■ countrie.s of Latin and central ,'\nierica and 
ill pans of Sotitli Africa, the Philippine.s 
i iid Indone.sia. Whar these countries are 
witnessing in the form of a violent land 
inovemeiit is basicaiiy the “liiird wave" 
c.f left politics. When the agrarian crisis 
becomes more .acute, the political vactimn 
in the countryside deepens. '1‘lie traditional 
.parties of the left vvliidi-had a railiei; 
nebulous relationship with the dispos- 
.s.2s.scd in the comitryside have, by and 
1-irge, succunibed to the logic of capital 
either to obtain power or after obtaining 
power, they have wanted to continue in 
power eschewing Marxian left policies, 
though many of them still carry the name 
oi' Marx. Some of these traditional left 
p.m-ties are openly and unashamedly pro- 
iroting neoliberalism in its crude form 
discarding even the fig leaf of egalitarian- 
ism, not to speak of socialism, 'fhe third 
wave "virulent left politics" is the direct 
rtcsuli of the traditional left’s subservience ■ 
R. the needs of capital exhibited through 
tfeir adherence to die neoliberal economic 
reform policies. ,So we have the violent 
Maoist movement in India, Zapatistas, in 
Mexico, Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
C..ilombia (farc) in Colombia, Landless 
Rural Workers Movement (mst) in Brazil 
and the Hook in the Philippines. 

Wiarket-Based Reforms 
in order not to rattle the landowners in 
the rural areas and. to diffuse the growing 
rural uneasiness, which sometimes led to 
open unrest, a move was made to imple- 
ment, a market-based land relbrm pro- 
gramme. ’I’his was brought about through 
IhA finandal and technical support from 
key international agencies and. bunkers 
Wi th the aim of offering credit to poor ciil- 
tivatois for purchase of land. Althouglt 
ih.s approach might have helped a few 
poor peasants to access- some land, in the 
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overall context it was not much of a .succfs.s, 
in the first place sufficieju laiul wa.s not 
available in the market on a voluntary 
‘‘willing seller willing buyer” basi.s to 
•sati.sfy the latid hunger of the land liimgrv 
poor peasants. Secondly, wherever the 
operatioti took place, land prices shot up 
favouring the landowner to the di.sadv,an- 
tage of poor land purchasers. The proce- 
dure of land pQrcha,sc ttrid registration 
process were otierous for the poor and 
small peasants. Some iridependem scholars 
were quite critical of market-based land 
reforms arguing that it provided an easy 
c.scape route for the unwilling state.s to 
undertake redistributive land reform 
through .state intervention. Mlarket-based 
land reform did not .succeed wherever it 
was tried and it lias hardly any chance of 
success in India, 

'I'Jie early planners had high hopes that 
with rapid indusiriali.sation of the country, 
the surplus labour force in agriculture 
would be drawn away and absorbed iti the 
secondary and tertiary sectors. But this 
was not i'eali.sed. At the end of the Tenth 
Five-Year Plan, almost 6o per cent of the 
labour force in India is still engaged in the 
primary .sector contributing around 21 per . 
cent 10 the country’s gros.s domestic 
product (cDp). Industry employs 17 per 
cent of the labour force producing 27 per ; 
cent of GDP. What is happening in India is 
not anything unique, China which i.s today 
Che. third largest country of the world for 
manufactured eomniodiiies still has 49 
per cent of, its labour force engaged in 
agriculture producing 15.2 per cent of gdp, 
Industry engages only 22 per cent of the 
labour force contributing ,>52.9 per cent 
of GDI' [The Economm 2007: 60, 66], it 
shows that macroeconomic growtli in 
both tliese contexts, has failed to croal.e 
improved prospects for the rural poQi to 
acquire productive assets, gainful employ-;f 
mem or a significant increase in their 
income and quality of life. 

The Indian economy has been having 
nearly double digit growth rate for the last 
several years. In spite of this high growth 
rale, the secondary sector instead of draw- 
ing surplus labour force from the primmy 
sector, is itself experiencing: a downward 
trend in labour, absorption. So the rosy 
dream .of an RrObrado (the gilded oitcj 
pul out by the neoliberai economists ami 
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theii' noisy canlp followers were not only 
not realised but ivere not realisable. 
Employment figures for the orgaiii.sed 
private and public sectors present a disintil 
picture. In 1991 total employment in this 
.segment vva.s 267.33 lakh, it went up to 
■ 282.85 lakh in 1997. Since then it lia.s been 
continuou.slydecl!ning. In 2oo.'| the figure 
was 264.43 Ittkh which was 3 lakh less than 
in 1991 when liberalisation .started. Thus 
we are witne.s,sing a gradual squeezing out 
of regular employment, increa,sing the 
pool of tire tirbait unemployed proletariat. 
What i.s also happening is that regular 
job.s are being casualised in the organised 
.sector. Ca.sual employment is also getting 
“feminised”, putting gi'eaier burden on 
women for earning a livelihood and look- 
'ing after the household. The International 
Labour Organisation has described the 
situation as “feiniriisation of poverty”. 

Pressure on Rural Sector 
Under compulsion then a majority of the 
additional labour force in rural areas 
would have to be absorbed both in the 


farm and the non-farm segments of the 
rural economy. It may also have to deal 
with the back flow of the urban labour of 
rural origin rendered unemployed through 
the process of Jobless growth. Under these 
circumstances, it would not only have to 
provide some .sort of live-lihood to labour 
already attached to agriculture and allied 
pursuits, it might also have to take cate 
of a segment of the surplus urban un- 
employed coming back to the riitai areas 
for shelter and liveiihood. Hence it is 
being increasingly recognised that further 
deterioration of economic, social and 
political conditions of the rural poor can 
neither be arre.sted nor reversed without a 
significant policy shift tow'ards a compre- 
lensive land reform programme. This 
programme should include (i) getting 
more land under ceiling laws for redistri- 
,3udon, (it) security of tenure of teitants- 
it-will, (ii.i) poor’s access to the common 
property resources, and (iv) proper social 
.•md economic rehabilitation of the com- 
puLsorily displaced persons from the coer- 
cively acquired land. 


The World Conference on Agraiian 
heforni and Rural Development in 19?9 ai 
Rome declai’ed in its Peasants Charter that: 

The rural poor must be given ttccess to land 
and water resources, agricultural inputs, 
and .services, extension and liealth facili- 
ties; they must he permitted to participiite 
in tlie design, iinplemenration and evalua- 
tion of rui.'il tleveloptneni pi'ogramine.s; the 
stnictiii e and patterns of imernatiotial trade 
and e.xternai invesl rneni must be adjusted to 
facilitate tin; implementation of poverty ori- 
ented rural dewlopineni strategies. Growth 
i.s ne(;c,s.s.aiy l>ur not .sufficient; ii iim.sr tie 
butrresSed by e(.|iiity and above all by peo- 
ple’s paitidpatimi. 

The two subsequent world suinmiL.s in the 
1990s, the World Conference on Hunger 
and Poverty in 1995 and the World Pood 
■Summit in 1996, e.sLablished a direct link 
between resource righc.s, particularly access 
to land for overcoining hunger and poverty. 
The summits' of the t9yo.s examined the 
pending crises - the environmental develop- 
ment, energy and food. But deeper analysi,s 
would show that these were not separate 
crises. They were all one and the same. 
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■' ilie sfcoiiti wave oJ left politics gave Indit'a 
Gandhi the cliance lo fcjnciulate liie second 
. wave of agrarian rel'orm policies in 1972. 

The operation of ceiling laws in tire 
cirurui'V during tire last live detades Iras 
resulted in vesting of 7.43 inillion acres of 
land o!' wliich gr/o million acres were taken 
over and 4.34 niiilion acres were distributed 
ariiong rouglilv 5 million beneficiaries, 
file total area ve.sted i.s les.s than t per cent 
oi tlie total area oi S12.63 million acres 
of tire country and barely over :> per cent 
* oi' the arable land area. .\’ot only tfiat, 
.Natitinal .Sample Survey Orgaiiisatioii’s 
(nsso) survey of larid ovviiersJi'ip pattern 
if) 2003 .shows v'ery skewed landliolding 
posiiiofi, At tire all Ijidiii Jevci marginal 
and small owDeis cun.si it tiled 90.40 per 
cent of the total number of owners. But 
they owned only •43.43 per cent of land 
'wiierea.s the medium and large farmers 
who constituted only 9.60 per cent of 

■ landowners owned as niucfi as 56.21 per 
cent of land. In .•'viidltra Pradesh the corre- 
.spt.!i.iding figures were Uiat marginal and 

■ ■ .small farmei's who constituted 91.80 per 

cent of landowntng comnumiiy owned 
.41.82 per cent of land whereas 8.40 per 
cent of medium and large owners iiad 
58,12 per i;ent of land. I'hiis the argument 
that tliere would be no land available for 

■ tlie third wave of operation for aeqiu,sjtion 
of ceiling surplii;.t land is not correct: 

I'lie achievement sti far i.s hai’dly any- 
thing to write home about. There are wide 
variations in the ceiling provisions in dif- 
ferent states. Many state laws deliberately 
' provide loophole.s to enable big land own- 
ers to, evade the. law. It is common knowl- 
'edge that- in many states through benami 
and clandestine Lransactions large ai'eas 
;■ have been sttished away beyond tlie teii- 
t ing limit, There is enough evidence world 
ovt'i to prove that .self-culcivation of small 
form.? yield.? a significantly higher level of 
pmductivity tJifiii huge farms cultivated 
by tenant, s or hired laboui'. Thus, equity and 
efficiency demand that tlte ceiling limit 
should be drastically reduced to the level 
■of five to JO acres per family Since various 
clas.sifications of land give enormous op- 
portunity to landow]rer.s to evade ceiling, 
lavy.s .should provide for one simple defini- 
tion of land as given in the standard English 

■ dictionary. In one .stroke many of the escape 
toutes would be blocked. .Moreover, law 
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should prov’ide for canceiiacion of all 
benami and ‘farzi’ documeriis lerrospec- 
ti vely, .since tliese are [x oven cases of large 
scale fraud on ihi.s couni. 

Empowering the Powerless 
On the tenancy I'roni tlie picture is quite 
dark. 'Ihe .nss tig tire of 6 10 7 pt'r cent is 
generally admiiied to be an underesti- 
mate. Tenancy being illegal in many states 
respondents often do not di,scio.se the 
truth. Many micro-studies indicate that 
incidence of tenancy could vary between 
IS per cent and 35 per cent. These are all 
concealed tenaiicie.s with very exploitative 
terms of oral contract. Moreover, the 
emergence of the phetiotnenon of reverse 
tenancy i.s also a manor uf serious concern. 
Hence while discoiij-aging tire earlier 
sy.stein of rent seeking sul)-infeiiclation, 
leasing-in and lea.siii;.!-Gut of land for the 
purpose of cultivtition should be permitted 
Within ceiling limiis. All such non-owner 
crop sharing tillers of land should be re- 
coided, prescribing a lair sharing of crop 
at 7.5 per cent (for tlie tiller) and 25 per 
cent (for the owner') and they should have 
heritable rights of cultivation without title 
to the land. The moment such recorded 
.sharecroppers get certificate of sharecrop- 
ping, they ivoiild become bankalik-. It 
would infuse in.siitiiiioiial credit to aug- 
ment botli production and productivity. 

At la.st, aftei a long dehiy the forest 
dwellers’ liiw was notilied with effect from 
January 1 , 2008 . In the pi-sa area it should 
be implemented by the gram sabha and 
the appropriate tier of panchayat. In the 
aon-F'ESA area it should be done throtigh 
tommittee.s consisting of the beneficiar- 
es, NCOS,. panchayat lupresentattve-s and 
;he like. In no case this should be teft with 
.he former poachers now turned con.sei- 
vationists who are more interested in pro- 
tecting .specie.s of the nninuil world tliuri 
r'elloH' homo .sapien.s. 

Other points to Tie considercii could be: 

'ij A massive operation should he undei- 
aken lor restoration' of alienated tribal 
iand.s to the rightful tribal owners; (ii) ap- 
propriate amendmeiU-s be made to the luind 
,\cqiiisirioii Act of 1894 and Coal Bearing 
,Art'a.s (Acquisition and DetATopmenc) Act 
of 1057 in tune witiv peija; (iii) issue of 
‘user patta" in the names of vvonieii and 
men for use of cpr "inciuding tree patta 


tor forest dweilcr.s and vvater patiiis f(.tr tlm 
fisherfolk for gpk vv.ai:er bodies ii'iland or 
coastal: and (iv) setting up of dispute set- 
dement machinei y at the gram jianchayat 
(Gp) level with cm members and leprcsem- 
atives of beneficiary groups witli ilte 
repre.sentative of the bureaucracy as tfic 
member-cotivenor to keep the recoi'd.s and 
to explain the legal position. 

f.and reform in reality I'lieaus disem- 
powerment of a small higtily empowered 
caucus a nd empowerment of many power- 
less persons iiy tfie transfer of land resoitrce 
from the former to the latter through state 
ijifetveisrion. in a democratic society it can 
be done without bloodshed but it cannot 
be without tears. There is bound to fie 
.stroiit’ resistance from v'e.sted inte!e.sL.s, 
partieiilarly from the landowning cl;i.s;;es. 
T'he key to success lies in building up strong, 
organisations of prospective beneficiaries 
VGiciferoiisly demanding change in their 
favour and backed up by equally forceful 
political will of the stare to intervene in fa- 
vour of the rural poor and the di.spo.';- 
sessed. The birth of a better social order 
will have its birth pangs. It i.s unavoidable. 

Acharya Vinoba Bhave, a staunch 
Gandhian and a .social activist Who 
launched the Bhoodan .Moveirumt in 
India used to end all liLs prayer meeting.s 
.sayin,g.' “Laiid belotig.s to Gopa) and all Iris 
children have eriiial right to its produce”. 
This is the universal ethical basis of land 
reforms anywheic* and everywhere. 
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Kripa Shankar* 

That there is large concentration of land in U.P. despite various land reform measures 
will be evident from the fact that the land owned by top 1 per cent of the rural households is 
equal to the land owned by bottom fifty per cent of the households. In fact the land held by top 
0.1 per cent of the households is almost one and a half times the land owned by bottom one- 
third of the households as per NSS 48^*' round (January-December 1992). This may be an under 
estimate as large landowners have considerable land as benami, which is not captural in the 
NSS Survey. Irrigated land may be shown as unirrigated and good agricultural land may be 
shown as wasteland. Given the power equation on the rural areas and close nexus with the 
revenue bureaucracy the fraud cannot be unearthed. Land shown as distributed to poor under 
ceiling laws may actually be under the possession of the erstwhile owners. The author in his 
field survey of Hallia block in Mirzapur found that in the tribal belt where few big land owners 
own a very large portion of the land the owners continue to till the land which is otherwise 
shown in the Khatauni as to have been distributed to the beneficiaries. The latter may not even 
know where the ceiling surplus land lies which he can claim as his own. And even if the 
Lekhpal demarcates the land, the Government expects that the allottee who may in fact be a 
bonded labourer as also indebted one will one fine morning ask the landlord to get out of his 
allotted land and till the field with impunity braving the resistance of the landlord. This is like 
living in a fools paradise. No comprehensive survey has been made by any agency on this issue 
but the official data about distribution of ceiling surplus land is itself a dismal reading. 
According to Annual Report, Ministry of Rural Development, “since inception till September 
2006, the total quantum of land declared surplus in the entire countiy is 68.73 lakh acres, out of 
which about 60.27 lakli acres have been taken possession of and 49 lakh acres have been 

distributed to 54.01 lakh beneficiaries An area of 8.44 lakli acres has been involved in 

litigation.” In U.P. out of 369362 acres of land declared as surplus under ceiling laws, 339385 
acres has been taken under possession out of which only 263225 acres has been distributed 
(Appendix Table XLVI, Ibid, p.255). The fact that only 70 per cent of the land declared as 
surplus could be distributed after nearly half a century since the initiation of ceiling measures 
speaks yolumes about the ‘success’ of the ceiling measures. The land distributed constitutes 
slightly more than 1 per cent of the arable land. The culturable wasteland along with permanent 
fallow land in the country is of the order of nearly 4 hectares which is not at all being utilized 

* Hon. Fellow, G.B. Pant Social Science Institute, Allahabad. 
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distribution to the poor who then coiild get a source of livelihood and could put such land to 
some productive use with the application .of family labour which is abundant with such ■ 
households. There seems to be nO' intention on the part of the Government to move in this 
direction. Compare it with the ruthless manner in which Government is acquiring good . 
agricultural land for SEZ where the industrialists will be exempted from paying any tax on the _ 
profits for a long period.' 

The failure of ceiling measures has often been attributed to the lack of political wifi on 
the part of ruling classes which certainly is true. If the same ruling class is so unconcerned 
about implementing ceiling measures but is determined in a frantic manner to acquire land for 
SEZ to help the industrialists the answer lies in the class interest of the rulers in a globalising 
world where it can compete only on the basis of cheap labour. A very drastic programme of 
land redistribution will eventually impact on cheap labour supply. Likewise a massive outlay on 
rui'al public works and other employment generating programmes will also impact labour 
supply if large labour force finds employment in the rural areas itself^ 

Be that as it may, the questioii of land reforms and land redistribution cannot be 
sidetracked in view of large concentration of land and its unutilisation by big landowners. It is 

• • c 

well known that large landowners are unable to utilize their entire land because agriculture 
being a biological process requires adequate family labour to look after this activity. The large 
landowners have no extra family labour. Besides a new phenomenon has come to the surface. 
The younger generation of such prosperous landed households having acquired higher and 
mostly professional education is settling in urban areas where income generating avenues are 
higher. They are no longer willing to remain in the agricultural sector where incomes are either 
stagnating or declining.^ NSS Situation Assessment of Survey of Farmers Households noted that 
a very large proportion of farmers are unwilling to remain in the agriculture and nearly half of 
farmers are indebted. The large land owners are compelled to lease out a fair part of their land 
and also keep their land fallow in large measures. This explains why 320 lakh hectares of land 
is in the shape of fallow land in the country. This constitutes nearly one-fourth of the net sown 
area. This is besides 135 lakh hectares of land which is in the shape of culturable waste land. 

Palanimidkham, S.L., Union State Minister for Finance told the Lok Sabha that the loss to the exchequer on account of 
concession to units in SEZ in the four years, i.e. 2006-07 to 2009-2010 is estimated to be Rs. 104621 crore, Daily, Jagaran, 
December 1, 2007. 

^ It may not be out of place to mention that the outlay on much advertised National Rural EmploymentGuarantee Scheme in 
2008-09 is slated at Rs, 16,000 crore out of a total budgetary expenditure of Rs.750883 crore forming only 2 per cent of the 
total expenditure. 

^ According to NSS report on Income Expenditure and Productive Assets of Farm Households (59* Round, 2003), average 
annual income a farmfiold from farming is Rs.l 1628, Even the households owning more than 1 0 hectares of land had an 
annual income of less than Rs. 1 lakh from farming. Compare it with the average annual income of a public sector employee 
which is over Rs.3 lakh vide, E'conowic Purvey, 2007-08, p.A-53. 
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1 66 lakh hectares. / ■ , 

The million dollar question is how this vast land can be optimally utilized? One answer 
can be that such laiid should be acquired without any compensation and be distributed among 
the poor as has been the case with ceiling surplus land. The experience is that such an attempt is 
hardly going to succeed on account of the clout of big landowners. A more feasible way to 
acquire land will be by paying the landowner the current market price of the land. If the o wners 
who are unable to utilize the land and there- is hardly anyone left in their household to continue 
with agriculture find that they are being offered market price for selling such laiid most of them 
will opt for this course. Their younger generation will all the more welcome it as they ean 
utilize the money in their procession and business activity in the urban areas 

If the Government acquires such land, the more inferior part of it can be reseiwed for 
plantation and afforestation which can augment fuel, fodder and wood supply. The rest can be 
distributed free among the poor. With a view to make it less costly the Government can sell 
such land to the poor for which banks should be asked to provide hassle free loans preferably at 
a much lower rate of interest. The banks can do so only when the Government guarantees such 
loan and gives them on interest subsidy to compensate the loss in interest. Suppose the bank are 
asked to provide land loan at 3 per cent rate of interest and their normal lending rate is 13 per 
cent then an interest subsidy of 10 per cent should be given to the banks. The Government has 
been guaranteeing the loans of some big entities and currently it is of the order of Rs.l lakh 
crore. It can extend this favour to the poor as well who surprisingly have a better repayment 
record.^ 

Contrary to what was expected of the banks they are siphoning off rural savings to urban 
areas. Once the Government decides to guarantee the loans to the poor, the banks will have no 
difficulty in advancing loans to them not only for purchase of land but for other productive 
uses. The question of giving loans easily without any hassle assumes great importance as it is 
on account of the unwholesome practices of the banks that people prefer to borrow fi'om private 
money lenders at exorbitant rate of interest rather than from banks. The World Bank study^ has 
noted that in India banks deduct 10 to 20 per cent of the loan amount as bribe and generally take 
3 weeks to process a loan. All this should change for adequate to flow bank finance to rural poor. 


All India Debt and Investment Survey, 1991-92 of the Reserve Bank of India has found that large land owners are making little 
capital investment in their farm business. Their preferred destination is investment in land and building in semi-urban and 
urban areas where return are much higher. 

^ The banks wrote off Rs.9424 crore as bad debt during 2006-07 all of which was owned by large borrowers. In fact 30 per cent 
of the bank credit goes to those who borrow more than Rs.25 crore. Rural areas account for only 10 per cent of the bank 
credit whereas nearly 70 per cent of all bank credit goes to 5 metropolitan cities, Banking Statistics, 2003, RBI. 

^ The Rural Finance Access Survey : Sealing up Access to Finance for Rural Poor, \Nor\dB&nk, 200^. 
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to fanners at 4 .per cent rate of interest needs to be implemented.- Obviously the banks can : 
implement it only when the loss of interest is subsidized. Assuming an interest subsidy of 10 
per cent the interest subsidy, payable to banks on a loan amount of say Rs. 50,000 crore will be 
Rs.5,000 crore. The annual subsidy on petrol and diesel is currently Rs.2 lakh crore which is 
enjoyed by better off sections. Every car owner enjoys an annual subsidy of Rs. 10,000. 
Recently the Government waived farmers loan which will cost the exchequer Rs. 70,000 crore. 
If the. poor could have been provided with almost interest free loans not only the poor could 
have purchased land and other assets but many could have moved out of the crop production 
syndrome and moved to the animal husbandry and other non-agricultural activities in a big way. 
This would have lessened their need to lease-in land for share cropping which in turn would 
have forced the lessors to sell their excess land thereby increasing the access of poor to land 
provided bank finance is made available to them profusely and in hassle free manner. 
According to All India Debt and Investment Survey of RBI roughly 0.1 per cent of the 
agricultural land is sold in the country. The poor cannot purchase this land and is invariably 
purchased by better off sections of the rural population. Cheap and easy bank finance can 
enable the poor to be active players in the rural land market. If there is massive public 
investment in rural works along with other employment generating programmes in the rural 
areas the dependence of rural poor on land owners will decline for they will have jobs outside 
agricultural production. In that case the rural scenario will get transformed. The exist of a fair 
part of agricultural labours will create a situation where big landlords experiencing shortage of 
farm labourers as well as those who can lease-in their land will be forced to part with their land 
by selling to the relatively not so better off sections. This should be the direction of the next 
step in land redistribution. 
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